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INTRODUCTION. 


RELIGION in these days is too much separated 
from science. The theologian is apt, as Dr. Balfour 
has suggested, to regard the students of nature 
aseetne = Western Israelites. ‘regarded: ‘the: ‘Itans- 
jordanic tribes. Owing to their distance from 
Shiloh, where the tabernacle was set up, the 
two and a half tribes, who had their allotment 
of land beyond Jordan, had erected an altar to 
God within their own boundaries; and _ this 
circumstance was looked upon _ with suspicion 
by their brethren on the more favourable side of 
the river, as indicating a tendency to idolatry and 
the severance of the national life. But the Trans- 
jordanic tribes assured their accusers, who said to 
them, “Ye have no part “in the Lord,” that their 
altar was not meant to supersede the altar in Shiloh, 
but merely to be a symbol or pattern of it, to aid 
their memory of the Holy Place where alone true 
worship could be offered, and to remind them by 
a sensible memorial that, although isolated from: 
their brethren and on the heathen side of the river, 
they were not outcasts from the commonwealth of 
Israel. “Behold the pattern of the altar of the 
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Lord, which our fathers made, not for burnt-offer- 
ings, nor for sacrifices; but it is a witness between 
us and you!” With similar suspicions in our own 
day theologians regard scientific men. The suc- 
cessive disclosures of the constitution of natural 
things, which of late years have come up in such 
startling abundance, have been regarded by many 
divines as tending to separation from the truth as 
it is in Jesus, and to the setting up of a rival altar 
to that philosophical God, the laws of nature. 
Undoubtedly there is too much cause in some 
quarters for this suspicion. Some scientific men 
avow themselves to be thorough adherents of the 
fashionable Positivism of the day, and glory in 
eliminating all Theistic ideas from their pursuits. 
But the injurious influence of such men is more than 
counterbalanced by the quiet religious testimony of 
‘a noble array of the highest scientific minds who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal. And to include 
such men in one sweeping sentence of condemna- 
tion passed upon all students of science, as has 
often been done by well-meaning but ignorant and 
narrow-minded Christians, is as injurious to the 
interests of religion as it is hurtful to the feelings. 
of those who are thus wantonly assailed. These 
God-fearing sons of science are not alienated from 
the true life of faith—although they may not agree 
on every point with what they consider to be 
partial and immature interpretations of Scripture, 
and although the very nature of their studies may 
seem to circumscribe and lower the transcendental 
glory of God as a mere Wonder-worker, in order 
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that they may understand more thoroughly His 
unchanging nature and uniform methods of action, 
just as the astronomer dims the glory of the sun 
by the smoked glass through which he gazes upon 
it, in order that he may see its surface more clearly. 
They are to theologians what the Transjordanic 
tribes were to the tribes in Canaan. Their land 
is not a heathen land outside the Gospel. It has 
been conquered for them by their great Joshua, 
consecrated by His blessing, made an integral part 
of the Holy Land of Truth, and allotted to them 
as their field of life-work for the glory of God and 
the good of men. And the altar which they have 
erected there is not intended to separate them from 
the true Israel of God and to supersede the revela- 
tion in the Divine Word, but merely to be a 
pattern to them, and to all who behold it, of the 
great scheme of redemption—the picture by which 
it is illustrated. And each new fact, so far as it 
is a truth which they discover, is presented by 
them to the mind as a new illustration of the ways 
and works of Him who is the Author of. both 
nature and grace, and in whom all things conszst, 
or, as the word in the original should be trans- 
lated, stand together, as the stones on both sides 
of an arch stand together by means of the key- 
stone. It must be admitted that both theologians 
and scientific men are mentally near-sighted ; their 
field of vision is necessarily circumscribed that they 
may see a few objects more clearly. But it would 
be well if both could more frequently ascend the 
mount of vision, and take in a wider horizon of truth. 
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And I cannot but think that were this mutual jealousy 
and estrangement which at present exists between 
science and religion to cease, the gain to both would 
be unspeakably great. Were they placed together, 
like the two companion views of a_ stereoscopic 
slide, and regarded through the same glass of faith, 
they would be seen to form one harmonious and 
most significant picture, starting out from the flat 
surface of a written page on the one hand, and a 
dead tablet of stone on the other, in full and 
glorious perspective. Theology would be seen to 
be, not what some regard it—an inverted pyramid 
resting upon the narrow apex of a few apparently 
arbitrary truths—but standing safely upon a founda- 
tion as broad as the whole creation, upon truths 
found to be true, not merely because the Bible 
says so, but because they are actually true 
throughout the range of the universe. And science 
would have its great generalisations elevated to 
the highest generalisation, viz, that which con- 
nects all human knowledge with God, without 
whom it becomes truncated, and is like a broken 
pillar in the churchyard of a perishing world, 
telling only of man’s vain hopes and _ profitless 
aspirations. 

The altar of nature, like the altar on the other 
side of Jordan, is not meant for burnt-offerings 
or for sacrifices. No sacred fire burns upon it; 
no true sacrifice for sin can be offered upon it; 
no effectual atonement for the sinner is made there. 
It is to the great altar on Calvary in a manner 
what the manger of Christ was to the cross. The 
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manger was the place at which the beasts of the 
stall ate to renew their strength—at which vege- 
table life was sacrificed to support animal life ; and 
the fact of our Saviour being laid in that sym- 
bolical place might be regarded as significant of 
the analogies of nature being fulfilled in Him. But 
we are not allowed to linger at the manger; we 
must pass on to the cross, where we have on that 
accursed tree the sacrifice of Christ fulfilling all 
the analogies of nature and all the types of grace 
—the symbols of the curse and of the restoration 
—and disclosing its own unique peculiarity of a 
true propitiation for human sin. The manger has 
no saving power. The dim revelation which it 
gives of the eternal mystery of love, wherein life 
lives by life taken, may constrain us in humble 
reverence, like the wise men of the East, to pour 
forth our gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. But 
the cross saves and sanctifies us, because it tells 
us that the work of redemption is finished, and 
that God is now just while the justifier of the un- 
godly who believe in Jesus; and the full and clear 
revelation which it gives of the way of salvation 
constrains us, like the apostle Paul, to offer at its 
foot the far costlier offering of a life devoted to 
the service of God. At the manger we worship 
the God who created and sustains us, and pour forth 
the gifts He has bestowed in thankful acknowledge- 
ment of His goodness; at the cross our worship 
is raised into devoted love to the God and Father 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and our 
gifts lead to self-sacrifice, in imitation of His unspeak- 
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able gift. So should it be in regard to the altar 
of nature and the altar of Calvary. Let us not 
separate the one from the other. Let us not stop 
short, as many do, at the mere religion of nature, but 
press forward to the religion of the cross. While as 
intellectual beings needing instruction we “consider 
the lilies, how they grow,” let us not at the same 
time neglect, as sinful perishing creatures needing 
the great salvation, to “behold the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the world.” And 
so associating the altar beyond Jordan with the 
altar at Shiloh, the one will be to us the pattern 
and the witness of the other. We shall find the 
same great truths stamped upon nature which 
shine forth in clearest light in redemption; and 
communion with the works of God will only 
deepen our faith in His Word. 


“ The works of God are fair for nought, 
Unless our eyes, in seeing, 
See hidden in the thing the thought 
That animates its being. 


“The outward form is not the whole, 
But every part is moulded 
To image forth an inward soul, 
That dimly is unfolded. 


“The shadow pictured in the lake, 
By every tree that trembles, 
Is cast for more than just the sake 
Of that which it resembles. 


“The dew falls lightly, not alone, 
Because the meadows need it; 
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But hath an errand of its own, 
To human souls that heed it. 


“The stars are lighted in the skies 
Not merely for their shining ; 
But, like the light of loving eyes, 

Have meanings worth divining. 


“The waves that moan along the shore, 
The winds that sigh in blowing, 
Are sent to teach a mystic lore, 
Which men are wise in knowing. 


“The clouds around the mountain peak, 
The rivers in their winding, 
Have secrets which, to all who seek, 
Are precious in the finding. 


“Thus nature dwells within our reach ; 
But though we stand so near her, 
We still interpret half her speech 
With ears too dull to hear her. 


“ Whoever at the coarsest sound 
Still listens for the finest, 
Shall hear the noisy world go round 
To music the divinest. 


“ Whoever yearns to see aright, 
Because his heart is tender, 

Shall catch a glimpse of heavenly light 
In every earthly splendour. 


“ So since the universe began, 
And till it shall be ended, 
The soul of nature, soul of man, 
And soul of God are blended.” 
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THE SABBATH OF THE FIELDS. 


‘* And the Lord spake unto Moses in mount Sinai, saying, Speak unto 
the children of Israel, and say unto them, When ye cone into the 
land which I give you, then shall the land keep a sabbath unto the 
Lord. Six years thou shalt sow thy field, and six years thou shalt 
prune thy vineyard, and gather im the fruit thereof; but in the 
seventh year shall be a sabbath of rest unto the land, a sabbath for 
the Lord: thou shalt neither sow thy field, nor prune thy vineyard.” 
&¢c.— LEVITICUS, XXV, I-24. 


FEW subjects of study are more interesting and 
instructive than the intimate connection between 
external nature and human history—between physics 
and ethics. Our earth is not an inert amorphous 
sphere, or a random collection of matter, but an 
elaborate articulated structure, organized after a 
regular type, and developed for a definite purpose. 
It is admirably adapted to all the interests of humanity. 
Not only does it furnish man with all that his physical 
constitution requires, but its physical arrangements 
have exercised a most important influence in deter- 
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mining the complexion of his character and his moral 
and social condition. The nature of a country bears 
in every instance the closest relation to the nature of 
its inhabitants. The external world is the outer body 
of human life, and every country is the outer body of 
the national life which has been formed in it; and 
they continually act and react upon each other in a 
way not unlike the reciprocal action of body and 
mind. Nowhere is this adaptation between a land 
and its people so remarkable as in Palestine. The 
prophet Isaiah said of Israel, “Thou shalt be called 
Hephzibah, and thy land Beulah: for the Lord 
delighteth in thee, and thy land shall be married. 
For as a young man marrieth a virgin, so shall thy 
sons marry thee; and as the bridegroom rejoiceth 
over the bride, so shall thy God rejoice over thee.” 
The wonderful harmony between the unique natural 
features of Palestine and the peculiar character and 
history of its people, could not be more significantly 
expressed than in this Divinely chosen emblem. The 
land and the people were indeed married. The 
character of the nation was moulded by the character 
of the country, and the character of the country was 
transformed by the character of the nation ; and just 
as years of mutual association in the wedded state 
cause two strangers to become in thought, will, and 
affection, but one man for likeness, so by a similar 
process the land and the people became assimilated 
in their marriage union. 

Palestine was designed and arranged by God, when 
He laid the foundations of the earth and divided to 
the nations their inheritance, to be a natural fortress 
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for the preservation of religious truth and purity; a 
home in which a covenant people might be trained 
and educated, in the household of God and directly 
under His eye, to be zealous of good works themselves, 
and to be a royal priesthood to mankind—to carry 
out in their history God’s promise to the Founder of 
their race, that in him should all the families of the 
earth be blessed. And therefore God surrounded it 
with natural fortifications which kept it separate and 
secluded—even although placed in the very midst of 
the most concentrated populations of the world, in 
the very focus towards which their intercourse with 
one another radiated—until the objects of the hermit 
training and discipline of its inhabitants were accom- 
plished. God hedged round the vineyard in which 
He planted His own noble vine with tower and 
trench, with sea and desert, against the boar of the 
wood and the beast of the field. From the foul Baal 
and Astarte worship of Syria in the north, it was 
defended by the lofty mountains of Lebanon ; from 
the degrading brute and plant idolatry of Egypt, it 
was guarded, in the south, by a long stretch of path- 
less wilderness ; from the Assyrian deification of law- 
less force, and the monstrous Incarnations of the East, 
the deep depression of the Jordan valley, the swift, 
deep current of the river, and the intricate fastnesses 
of the arid hills and valleys beyond, formed a sufficient 
protection ; while between the people and the baneful 
effects of the beautiful and captivating human 
Apotheoses of Greece and Rome, the Great Sea rolled 
its wide waste of waters. 

This remarkable isolation of the country prevented 
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the inhabitants from having any commercial inter- 
course with the outlying nations. In striking con- 
trast with their nearest neighbours, the Phoenicians— 
who lived on the northern part of the same seaboard, 
and who were the great merchants of the world, 
trading with every port—the Jews were not a seafar- 
ing people. They had no foreign maritime trade. 
Like the Celtic race, they dreaded the sea, and 
therefore cared not for adequate means to explore its 
waters. The few frail boats which they possessed 
were. made for fishing in calm inland waters, and were 
incapable of breasting the billows of the open sea. 
Their ignorance of navigation compelled them to 
creep along the shore, and to confine their sailing 
excursions within the very narrowest limits, and 
exclusively to the summer and autumn months. 
Besides, with the single and very doubtful exception 
of Joppa, there was no suitable harbour in which 
ships could be sheltered ; all the havens along the 
western coast being unsafe. Not a single navigable 
river flowed from the interior to the sea; the princi- 
pal stream flowing parallel with the coast, and losing 
itself in an inland gulf which is as far below the level 
of the ocean as the mountains around it are above. 
Not a single one of the many cities that at different 
times held the rank of capital was situated on the sea- 
shore, Jerusalem being built in the wildest and most 
inaccessible part of the interior. All these circum- 
stances favoured the design of God, and acted in 
harmony with the spirit of the Jewish law, which dis- 
countenanced commerce as much as it encouraged 
agriculture. The Jews could not help being a nation 
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of farmers. Asa new seed of Adam, subjected to a 
new trial of obedience, they were placed in this new 
garden of Eden, to dress and keep it, in order that 
through their tilling of the ground the wilderness and 
the solitary place might be made glad, and the desert 
to rejoice and blossom as the rose. Their thoughts, 
bounded on every side by impassable walls, were 
turned inward upon their own country for the develop- 
ment of patriotism and the formation of a more 
compact and concentrated national life. Their 
energies were employed exclusively in the cultivation 
of the soil, and in developing to the utmost the 
resources of the land. 

And very rich and varied were these resources. No 
other country in the world presented, within a similar 
limited area, such diversities of soil and climate. On 
the one side it rose 10,000 feet above the level of the 
sea; on the other it sank 1,300 feet below it ; and 
between these two extremes there was the utmost 
variety of scenery, temperature, and productions.. All 
the seasons had their perpetual abode in this favoured 
country. Perpetual spring smiled on the green slopes 
of Galilee; summer that knew no blight glowed on 
the tree-covered hills of Carmel; autumn lingered 
amid the corn-fields of Bethlehem and the purple 
vineyards of Hebron ; while grim winter sat for ever 
on his icy throne on the brow of Lebanon, and sent 
his cooling breath over but dared not lift his destroy- 
ing arm upon the land. Going from the north to the 
south, was like passing through the circle of the year 
and the zones of the earth. In the deep trench of the 
Jordan there was the sweltering heat of the tropics ; 
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in the hill country of Judea the mild air and soft 
dews of the temperate zone; and far up the sides of 
Lebanon the icy rigour of the Arctic regions. And 
the productions of the country, of course, varied with 
these varying temperatures. The saxifrage of Spitz- 
bergen blossomed below the level of perpetual 
snow on Mount Hermon: the pine of Norway reared 
its green tasselled crest on the rocks of Galilee; the 
vine and olive of Southern Europe clothed with their 
refreshing verdure and yielded their precious fruits 
round the villages of Judah ; and the palm and acacia 
of India fringed with their graceful coronals the richly 
watered defiles of Jericho. Nay, on Lebanon itself 
there was an epitome of all the seasons and climates 
of the world, from its base to its summit. Such was 
the diversity of soil and climate, that even on the 
small property of a Hebrew farmer a great variety of 
crops might be raised. In the fertile valley wheat 
and barley would grow, and yield a hundredfold. By 
the side of these crops lint and flax would produce 
their useful fibres for the clothing of the family. Along 
the sides of the paths pomegranates, fig trees, and 
almond trees would cast their welcome shade, delight 
the eye with the beauty of their foliage and blossoms, 
and add by their wholesome fruit to the store of 
household food. On the -stony slope of the hill, 
terraced up with care, the vineyard would flourish 
luxuriantly, with all its machinery for wine-making 
on the spot. From the barest and most arid rocks, 
where nothing else could grow, the olive with its rod 
of enchantment would extract the bountiful miracle 
of its fatness. While the flocks and herds would find 
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abundant pasturage in the waste lands and wilder- 
nesses which, like our own commons and moorlands, 
lay around many of the villages and farms. In con- 
sequence of this wonderful variety of climates and 
productions, every inch of the soil was most carefully 
cultivated, for there was no part of it but would yield 
some remunerative return in food or clothing, or in 
the arts of life. How completely the resources of the 
country were developed, owing to this circumstance, 
is clearly shown by the vast masses of ruins which 
now cover the land, and the remains of terraced 
enclosures, wine-presses, and olive-yards in spots that 
for ages have been abandoned to desolation. In this 
way, small although Palestine was, it was the most 
fertile and highly cultivated country in the world, and 
amply sufficed to sustain its population without any 
extraneous support, without any need of commerce or 
merchandise. The whole landed property of the 
country was divided among the inhabitants in such a 
way as that the possession of each family was capable 
of yielding, in years of ordinary productiveness, not 
merely a comfortable, but even a luxurious mainten- 
ance. Each Israelite sat under his own vine and 
fig tree, without fear of famine. The whole land was 
self-contained and independent, and thus its isolation 
from the surrounding nations was still further secured. 
We can trace to this necessity for the careful cultiva- 
tion of every inch of the soil the formation of those 
habits of industry, intelligence, and economy which 
have distinguished the Jews above all other races, and 
which have become hereditary among their latest 
descendants; while to the rich variety of soil and 
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climate which fostered such industrial habits was 
greatly owing the universal adaptation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures to every race and tongue, and the fitness of 
the Jews for their universal destiny. 

It was in beautiful accordance with all these natural 
provisions of the country for the isolation of the 
people during the ages of their discipline under 
God’s special care to be the benefactors of mankind, 
that the remarkable arrangements of the seventh 
or sabbatical year were Divinely instituted. Every 
seventh year was holy unto the Lord, as well as every 
seventh day. Six years the Israelites were com- 
‘ manded to cultivate their land—to sow and reap, and 
perform all the other processes of husbandry ; but 
during the seventh year the land was to rest and to 
enjoy its Sabbath. Throughout the whole of the 
sabbatical year no tillage of any kind was allowed. 
The oxen rested in the stall, and the plough in the 
furrow. The farmer ceased from his toil, and every 
sound of rural labour was hushed in the fields. The 
seasons came and went, but they ripened no bread 
earned by the sweat of man’s brow. The fruits and 
chance-sown crops which they produced spontaneously 
belonged, not to the owner of the soil, whose rights of 
property were in abeyance, but were gleaned by the 
poor, the stranger, and the beasts of the field. Dur- 
ing that whole year the entire nation kept holiday. 
The people were not, indeed, absolutely idle; for 
that would have proved demoralizing, and neutralized 
the beneficent nature of the whole arrangement. 
Much of their time was spent in religious observances, 
and in hearing and studying the law of God. Their 
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attention was directed from their ordinary material 
affairs to their spiritual concerns. And although all 
cultivation of arable land was strictly forbidden, they 
had still to look after their sheep and cattle, and to 
tend with more or less care their gardens and 
orchards; while, doubtless, a good portion of their 
leisure would be occupied with the repair of their 
houses, implements of husbandry and domestic 
furniture, and in weaving and the various other 
economical arts. At the end of a week, or seven of 
these Sabbaths of the years—or after the lapse of 
forty-nine years—the sabbatical scale, beginning with 
the seventh day and going on to the seventh month 
and the seventh year, received its completion in the 
year of jubilee. This was the great political Sabbath 
of the people and of the land. The Sabbath-day was 
the rest of the individual ; the Sabbath-year was the 
rest of each farm and household ; while the jubilee 
was the rest of the whole commonwealth, for it was 
only as a member of the state that each Israelite 
could participate in its provisions. And while the 
observance of the jubilee year was marked by addi- 
tional and more impressive solemnities and privileges, 
it followed the pattern and recapitulated all the 
essential conditions of the sabbatical year. The land 
was to enjoy the same lengthened respite from culti- 
vation. There was to be neither ploughing nor 
sowing nor reaping, and all the crops which the soil 
spontaneously produced were to be left for the use of 
the whole population indiscriminately. This regula- 
tion was even more imperative during the year of 
jubilee than during the sabbatical year; for the 
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disturbance of the social relations of life, and the 
numerous and thorough changes among the serfs and 
occupiers of land, occasioned by the law of restitution, 
would lock the wheels of labour and utterly prevent 
the cultivation of the soil. 

These two remarkable years of rest brought back 
to the Israelites, amid the settled social life and the 
fixed industrial and agricultural arrangements of the 
Holy Land, the conditions of their wandering pilgrim 
life in the wilderness, during which they sowed not 
and reaped not, but received their food directly from 
the visible hand of God. A special providential 
miracle was wrought to enable the people to do for a 
whole year without the agricultural processes upon 
which the production of food depended. The pro- 
duce of the sixth year and of the forty-ninth year 
was so abundantly multiplied and blessed that it 
amply sufficed for the necessities of the sabbatical 
year and of the year of jubilee. Like the double 
supply of manna which fell round the tents 
of Israel in the wilderness during the sixth day 
as a provision for the rest of the seventh, so a 
double supply of corn was spread over the fields 
around their homes in Canaan during the sixth and 
forty-ninth years as a provision for the  subse- 
quent years of rest. During these two recurrent 
periods, the whole nation kept, as it were, a 
lengthened feast of tabernacles—a harvest-home that 
lasted a whole year. They subsisted entirely upon 
the produce of the previous year’s harvest, and for 
twelve long months celebrated the holiday festival of 
the ingathering of its fruits. The land returned to 
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the fertility and spontaneity of its original state, ere 
the curse of thorns and thistles and barrenness because 
of man’s sin was pronounced upon it. The sweat of 
man’s brow, in which he wrung a hard-won and scanty 
subsistence from the soil, was removed during a 
whole year of rest from care and toil. The rebellious 
earth, originally appointed to serve him, and to pour 
forth its treasures into his lap, returned to its allegiance, 
and, under the special blessing of God, yielded its 
increase, its primeval abundance, freely and spon- 
taneously, without any labour and anxiety on the 
part of man. Every Israelite had thus an opportunity 
of being as deeply and strikingly impressed with the 
great truth, true in all generations, that man does not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that cometh 
out of the mouth of God, as were his forefathers, who 
were nourished in the wilderness by the bread from 
heaven. For one brief year, at the end of fixed 
recurring periods, the primitive order of nature was 
restored, the joyful idyllic life of Eden returned. The 
land entered into the rest of paradise, and the people 
into the rest or sabbath of God. The higher and 
purer nature of unfallen man and of an uncursed 
world, the untroubled harmonies of Eden, came back, 
for one short interval at a time, into the care-worn 
scenes of human sin, and the dark disorders of a 
wilderness-world, like a beautiful spot of tranquil blue 
sky that suddenly shows itself amid dark masses of 
stormy cloud. 

What was the design of these remarkable sabbatical 
years, confining our attention solely to their agricul- 
tural relations, and leaving out of sight their other 
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provisions? Why were these Sabbaths of the fields 
instituted? The first reason must obviously have 
reference to the soil itself; for the ladder of all 
the human relations, social, political, and religious, 
necessarily rests upon the tilling of the ground. It 
was to benefit the land itself in the first instance, that 
the Sabbaths of the fields were ordained. In those 
early days of agriculture, the rotation of crops was 
unknown. It was never suspected that different kinds 
of crop extracted different materials from the soil, so 
that by varying the crop the same field might be 
made to produce abundantly for several years before 
all its fertilizing materials were exhausted. The only 
method known to the Israelites by which the capacity 
of land, which had become practically worn out in 
bearing the same kind of crop year after year, might 
be restored and brought to a remunerative degree of 
productiveness, was to allow it to lie fallow fora time ; 
and in the interval to draw upon the resources of 
other portions that were either altogether virgin, or in 
which the spent materials had been replaced by pre- 
vious rest. This system answered very well at first, 
when there was plenty of waste land to be occupied 
and cultivated, and the country was comparatively 
thinly peopled. At the conquest and division of the 
Holy Land by Joshua, each family came into posses- 
sion of a farm of about fifty acres; and upon such a 
property there was an abundance of waste land upon 
which to fall back when the old cultivated land, which 
did not of its own accord yield them sufficient returns, 
was abandoned. But afterwards, when family pro- 
perties became divided and subdivided, according to 
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the provisions of the law of inheritance, among the 
successive descendants of the original owner, there 
would manifestly be an increasingly smaller portion 
of this virgin soil available to make up for the waste 
of fallowing. The evil consequences of this system 
were indeed partially arrested for a time by improved 
methods of cultivation, and by turning every portion 
of productive soil to account. As the pressure of 
population increased, the resources of the country 
were developed to the utmost, and crops of various 
kinds were raised, with immense patience and skill, in 
the barest and rockiest places, where a scantier popu- 
lation would not have thought of rearing them. But 
as all the land was in constant requisition, it was 
found more and more difficult to withdraw any portion 
of it from cultivation, however much it might be 
exhausted ; and very speedily the Holy Land would 
have been reduced to the condition of those Southern 
States of the American Confederacy which have ceased 
to yield their former products owing to an incessant 
draining of the natural resources of the soil without 
attempting to restore them. It was to prevent these 
evil effects that the Sabbath of the fields was instituted. 
The whole arable land of the country was to lie 
fallow a whole year at fixed recurring intervals, so 
that during these long periods of rest it might acquire, 
from the atmosphere, from the operations of the 
elements and of animal life, and from the decay of the 
plants which it spontaneously produced, the fertile 
substances which it had lost. 

More than most soils, that of Palestine needed this 
complete periodical rest. Being principally composed 
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of disintegrated limestone, and very loose, light, and 
dry in its texture, it parted, under the influence of an 
arid climate, very easily with its phosphates and 
other fertilizing materials. ‘In other soils the same 
elements are almost infinitesimally diffused, and there- 
fore come away in the crops which they yield slowly 
and gradually, so that they take a long time to ex- 
haust; but in the cretaceous soil of the Holy Land 
they existed in large quantities, interspersed in 
nodules throughout its whole mass, so that they were 
subject to be drawn off in wasteful excess by an 
uncalculating husbandry.’ As it contained in profu- 
sion the chief ingredients of the different grains, it 
yielded large returns of these crops every year; and 
hence there was every inducement to the farmer to 
cultivate it to the utmost. And this would not have 
been a destructive process had these fertile ingredients, 
after having served their purpose in the bodies of 
grain-eating animals, been returned to the soil; but a 
very large proportion of them was being continually 
locked up in human bones, of which they formed a 
principal part, hid in sepulchres, and was never more 
restored to the land from which it had come. How 
large a portion of the most valuable fertilizing 
material of the soil was thus removed and rendered 
useless, we can easily conceive if we remember that in 
that little country of Palestine, not bigger than Wales 
and almost as mountainous, the ten tribes, at the 
period of their greatest prosperity under David, num- 
bered 800,000 men fit to bear arms in Israel and 
500,000 in Judah. The teeming population repre- 
sented by these figures would, in the raanner stated, 
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soon abstract from the land its best substances; and 
were the process of abstraction allowed to go on with- 
out any compensation, the quantity of phosphates left 
in the soil would, in the course of a few generations, 
be insufficient to form and fill the ears of corn, and 
universal famine would be the terrible result. ‘But the 
fallow year both checked the too rapid withdrawal of 
these fertilizing materials, by arresting the disinteg- 
rating action of cultivation, and brought, as a com- 
pensation for what had been already taken away, the 
formation of new materials from the atmosphere, and 
the accumulation cf the deposits of those animals 
which cropped its spontaneous produce during the 
period of rest. And this process of recovery was 
greatly aided by the fact that, while no soil can be so 
readily mismanaged to its ruin as limestone, none, at 
the same time, when exhausted, can be so quickly 
and thoroughly renovated by the application of 
manures, or by the accumulations that go on in 
it spontaneously during its season of repose.’ These 
considerations will enable us thoroughly to under- 
stand the necessity for the Sabbaths of the fields. 
The constitution of the land was as apt to be 
worn out by excessive and continual production 
as the body and mind of man by prolonged and 
incessant toil. Hence a Sabbath rest was as much 
needed by the land itself as by those who culti- 
vated it. And He whose tender mercies are over all 
His works, granted this periodical rest to the fields 
in order that, year after year, steadily and surely, 
His own covenant promise of seed-time and harvest 
might be fulfilled, and lest famine, resulting from a 
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too prodigal and greedy expenditure of the natural 
resources of the soil—a sacrifice of the future for the 
gain of the present—might by their premature 
destruction neutralize His grand beneficent design of 
educating and disciplining a peculiar people in a 
peculiar land to be the custodiers of the law, liberty, 
and religion of mankind. 

But upon this physical reason there were based 
very important moral reasons for the Sabbaths of the 
fields. It was required that the whole land should 
rest periodically, not only that its fertility might be 
preserved, but also in order to limit the rights and 
check the sense of property init. The earth and all 
the fulness thereof are indeed the Lord’s, as the 
Creator and Preserver of all things; but, in a very 
special sense, the Land of Promise was His property. 
He had prepared it in a peculiar manner for the occu- 
pation of His people. He had planted it with all that 
man could require for his well-being, just as He had 
planted the garden in Eden; and He brought man 
into it from the wilderness in order to repeat the 
experiment upon His son Israel which had failed so 
disastrously when tried upon His son Adam. He let 
out His vineyard to husbandmen who should render 
unto Him the spiritual fruits thereof; and the rent 
which He required as Superior was, that one year in 
seven, and one year in forty-nine years, the land 
should lie fallow—should pass from the yoke of man 
to the liberty of God—should be offered up a sacrifice, 
as it were, unto Him upon the great mountain-altar of 
Palestine. As He had put in His claim upon the 
time of His creatures by demanding from them one 
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day in seven to be a holy Sabbath of rest, so He also 
put in His claim upon their property by demanding 
that their land should also enjoy its periodic Sabbaths 
—should cease from its productiveness, and rest in 
idleness under the dews and sunbeams of heaven. 
The Israelites owned all their property under God as, 
so to speak, their feudal Superior. -There was a lien 
to God upon everything which they possessed. As 
sinners, mankind had forfeited everything—life itself 
—to the law which they had broken. Because of 
their moral outlawry, they possessed nothing. But 
God chose out a peculiar people who were to repre- 
sent the relation of the redeemed race to Him, who 
were to repeat in Palestine the condition of Adam in 
Eden, who possessed the world because of his moral 
oneness with the Lord of the world. The Israelites 
were to receive back the forfeited rights of man as 
covenant blessings. They were to possess the Holy 
Land because of their moral oneness with the 
God of Israel, the Lord of all things; and 
the great truth which the tenure by which they 
held their land proclaimed was that man can have 
and hold possessions only in the Lord. An exile 
from Eden, a stranger and sojourner in the wilder- 
ness to which his sin has banished him, he can only 
enter the Promised Land, and possess and enjoy it, by 
giving to God the obedience required from Adam in 
Eden. The very abstinence from agricultural work 
during the Sabbaths of the fields—the self-denial 
in refraining periodically for a whole year to till the 
ground—the trustfulness needed in looking to God for 


bread during so long a period of enforced rest—the 
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confidence that He would in previous years secure 
from the land an increase adequate to meet the strain 
which the law of the sabbatical year laid upon its 
productive energies,—all this was but a repetition of 
the conditions annexed to the possession of Eden ; 
namely, that Adam should abstain from eating the 
forbidden fruit. 

The Sabbaths of the fields were a trial of the faith 
of the Israelites, a test of their obedience. Only so 
long as they kept these Sabbaths, abstained from eat- _ 
ing the forbidden fruit of their fields, did the land 
yield to them its abundance, and nourish them with 
its fruits of life. “The land is mine,” said God, when 
enacting this sabbatical law; “for ye are strangers 
and sojourners wth me.” The Israelites were living 
as truly a tent-life—a life of pilgrims and strangers 
on earth amid their settled possessions in Canaan—as 
they had been in their wanderings in the wilderness. 
Stephen, long afterwards, touching upon the rapid tran- 
sitions of Abraham from Damascus to Shechem, and 
from Shechem to Bethel, and from Bethel to Egypt, 
and from Egypt back again to Bethel, endeavoured to 
impress upon his hearers that that migration was still 
going on; that as their father and founder had no 
inheritance in the land—no, not so much as to 
set his foot on—so was it with them. The holy 
country which they thought was their fixed abode was 
merely a resting-place in their pilgrimage as a nation ; 
the holy city was no continuing city, but a mere 
encampment to serve a temporary purpose by the 
way ; the temple which they imagined to be the shrine 
of true religion for all times would be left behind as a 
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thing of the past, superseded by a broader and more 
spiritual religion. God would come and take away 
their city and nation, and they should be sent forth 
like their fathers, to be pilgrims and strangers on 
earth, to seek the heavenly Canaan, the true rest that 
remaineth to the people of God. The Jews in all 
ages were therefore strangers and sojourners with 
God; as truly His guests, as much dependent upon 
Him, even when they sowed and reaped their fields 
and procured their own subsistence, as when He 
wrought miracles for the supply of their wants, and 
rained manna upon them from heaven. The sky of 
Palestine was as much the roof of God’s tabernacle 
over them, in which they dwelt in His immediate 
presence, as the sky of the desert. There they sat at 
meat with Him, and their eyes were opened in the 
breaking of bread, and they recognized the Hand that 
was feeding them and daily loading them with 
benefits. There they ate of His salt, shared His 
hospitality, and He charged Himself with their pro- 
tection and provision. Of their land it was said, “ It 
is a land which the Lord thy God careth for; the 
eyes of the Lord thy God are always upon it, from 
the beginning of the year until the end of the year.” 
All this the Sabbaths of the fields silently pro- 
claimed. They were prolonged feasts of tabernacles, 
reminding them that not only for forty years they 
had been, but that all their lives they would be, 
pilgrims and strangers on earth—the pilgrims of 
eternity, as all their fathers were+-strangers and 
sojourners with Him who was the Lord of their 
land and of themselves, seeking that eternal city 
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which hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God. 

But, further still, the Sabbaths of the fields con- 
nected, in a most beautiful and interesting manner, 
the agriculture of the Israelites with the institutions 
of their religion. The law enacting them was given 
in words corresponding to those of the fourth com- 
mandment: the one was only an extension of the 
other. The natural, social, and spiritual uses of the 
Sabbath-day suggested those of the Sabbath-year. 
The same sacredness and Divine obligation attached 
to the one as to the other. Under the theocratic 
government of Israel, the sanctuary and the farm lay 
within the same circle of holy influences. ‘The tenure 
of the land was part of the same covenant which 
secured the. coming of the promised Redeemer 
through the line of Israel; agrarian laws were 
embodied in the same code as moral and religious. 
laws, and enforced by the same solemn obligations ; 
and all the affairs of rural economy had the same 
Divine sanction and the same lofty moral aim as the 
worship of the tabernacle and the temple.’ It was felt 
equally that whether men ploughed or prayed, they 
were doing it to the glory of God. In this way a 
deep religious significance was attached to the com- 
mon toils and enjoyments of everyday life. The 
tilling of the ground was established upon the proper 
basis which God had ordained from the beginning, as 
a means of remedying the evil effects of the curse 
upon nature ahd human nature; as the necessary 
link between the bounty of God and the necessity of 
man, and bringing him into direct and conscious 
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contact with the laws and claims of the spiritual 
world; as a silent picture continually spread out 
before his eyes, in whose objects and processes he 
might see reflected as in a mirror the Divine culture 
of himself, and recognize manifold parables of 
heavenly truth and some of the grandest lessons for 
eternity. Religion was thus shown to be the true 
health, not of a part, but of the whole of our being; 
not an antagonism or divorce between man and God’s 
creation, but the discovery of a profound harmony 
between them; not the proscription of any of man’s 
powers, but the right use of them all. We see that 
the right doing of the work of our hands is as much 
needed for the completeness of our discipline, and the 
fulfilment of God’s purposes in the world, as the 
devotional feelings of our hearts; that it is through 
the common affairs of life that God makes Himself 
known to us; and by them this life of ours is 
fashioned, which in the end shall be lifted up 
by God’s grace to heaven, as our Saviour’s whole 
life was lifted up in the ascension. We see that 
religion is not an odject which attracts the whole 
attention, and consequently renders it insensible to 
every other object; but, on the contrary, a nature, 
‘that moral health which communicates its own fresh- 
ness to every scene in which we move, and casts a 
cheering light on all the prospect around us.’ The 
effect of this beautiful connection established by the 
Mosaic economy between sacred feeling and temporal 
wellbeing—between the affairs of the Church and 
those of the world—is seen in the whole history of 
the Jewish nation. ‘For many centuries it helped to 
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perpetuate the fresh and primitive simplicity of the 
patriarchal scenes and manners; and while other 
nations became worn out and effete—wasted by 
ambition, or enervated by luxury, or degraded by 
idolatry—the chosen people preserved, through their 
beautiful rural and religious usages, through the 
Sabbaths of their days and the Sabbaths of their 
fields, the manly vigour and lofty mental character 
which distinguished their ancestors, and fitted them 
to be the progenitors of the Messiah and the teachers 
of mankind. 

But perhaps the most interesting of all the aspects 
of the Sabbaths of the fields was their relation to the 
future—their prophetic character. As the Sabbath- 
day pointed forward to the true and final rest that 
remaineth to the people of God, so the sabbatical 
year and the year of jubilee pointed forward to the 
jubilee of the world—the times of refreshing and the 
restitution of all things spoken of by all the prophets 
—the regeneration and the glorious kingdom to be 
inherited by the true Israel of God when they shall 
receive back an hundredfold all that they have lost. 
The Sabbath-day commemorated the relief of man 
from the burden of toil imposed upon him because of 
nis sin; the Sabbath of the fields the relief of nature 
from the curse on the ground for man’s sake. The 
year of rest for worn-out nature was a prefiguration 
of the change which is in store for the outward world, 
when every wilderness shall become a fruitful field, 
and instead of the thorn shall come\up the fir tree, 
and out of which it shall issue as a new heaven and a 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. It was a 
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partial and transient realization of that new creation 
which shall be formed perfectly and for ever upon the 
ruins of the old; a glimpse revealed of that truest 
nature which shall have come perfectly to the birth 
when the whole creation, which groaneth and tra- 
vaileth together in pain until now, which was made 
subject to vanity because of man’s sin, shall be 
partaker of the restoration and redemption which are 
by Christ Jesus—shall be translated into the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God. Our Saviour alluded to 
this great palingenesy—illustrated the full meaning 
and blessedness of the jubilee of the world—when, in 
the synagogue of Nazareth, He appropriated the 
words of prophecy referring to that ancient Jewish 
festival to himself: “The Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the meek ; he hath sent me 
to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound, to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord and the day of vengeance of our God.” 
Our Saviour fulfilled in part the grand idea of the 
sabbatical year and the year of jubilee in the mira- 
cles of restoration which He wrought upon external 
nature and upon human nature—bringing stores of 
food out of the barren wilderness and richer blessings 
out of the poorer elements of the world, and a higher 
and nobler order of things out of that distracted and 
disordered chaos which we behold, and bringing back 
the souls and bodies of men from the evil effects upon 
them of sin to the purity and health of their first 
condition. But: He has reserved the full and com- 
plete fulfilment of all that the Sabbaths of the fields 
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implied and foretold till that glorious time when He 
shall make all things new. Then, but not till then, 
shall the whole creation be set free from corruption, 
from all toil and barrenness and blight, at the revela- 
tion of the sons of God. And all eternity shall be 
an endless Sabbath-keeping in those fields of living 
green beyond the river,—for the redeemed shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more ; a continual keep- 
ing of the feast of tabernacles under that Tabernacle 
that shall never be taken down,—of the harvest-home 
of heaven, for all the fruits of earth’s pains and toils 
shall have been gathered in, and all the tears of the 
wilderness wanderings shall be wiped away by God’s 
own hand for ever. 

Such, then, were the nature and design of the 
Sabbaths of the fields. But, alas! beneficent as it 
was, a law so peculiar, and requiring so much faith 
and self-denial, was not thoroughly and _ uninter- 
ruptedly observed. After four centuries of obedience, 
during which the land preserved its primitive fertility, 
and there were no famines arising from impoverish- 
ment of the soil, but only from unusual droughts and 
other atmospheric causes, the people ceased to keep 
the fallow year, not only through want of trust in 
God's providence amid so peculiar a mode of living, 
but also through the moral corruption of the times. 
Then the land, originally the most fertile in the 
world, became one of the most capricious and un- 
certain ; the store of fertilizing materials was rapidly 
used up by incessant cultivation; and that state of 
things which Moses foretold took place—* And your 
strength shall be spent in vain, for your land shall not 
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yield its increase.” Famine after famine, some of 
them of excessive severity and long continuance, 
arising from the overdriving and exhaustion of the 
soil, swept over the land and decimated the people. 
Henceforth the disregard of the sabbatical year be- 
came the burden of every prophetical denunciation, 
and “the voice of historian and prophet was one con- 


_. tinual wail of famine.” In this painful extremity of 


the country’s fortunes, the judgment threatened by 
Moses against the violation of the fallow year was 
inflicted: “And I will scatter you. among the 
heathen, and will draw out a sword after you, and 
your land shall be desolate and your cities waste. 
Then shall the land enjoy her Sabbaths as long as it » 
lieth desolate, and ye be in your enemies’ land; even 
then shall the land rest and enjoy her Sabbaths. As 
long as it lieth desolate it shall rest, because it did 
not rest-in your Sabbaths when ye dwelt upon it.” 
Throughout the Babylonish captivity there was a 
continuous fallow of seventy years. During all that 
long period the fields of Palestine lay desolate, were 
neither sown nor reaped; and by this timely and 
much-needed rest, the land recovered a large portion 
of its old fertility. And thus God graciously mingled 
mercy and judgment; combined the punishment of 
His people with the renovation of their inheritance. 
Weary, foot-sore, in tears, the saddened exiles 
returned to their native land, taught by their own 
experience that it is an evil and a bitter thing to sin 
against God. For a long period after their return 
they were strict in their observance of all God’s 
Sabbaths, and especially of the fallow year, now more 
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than ever necessary for the conservation of the soil, 
which had smaller stores of fertilizing materials 
treasured up in it than at the first. But by and bye 
they yielded to the old infatuation, as the awe of the 
Divine sanctions wore off their spirits, and the remem- 
brance of God’s judgments passed away, and the 
greedy, selfish spirit of the world, careful only for the 
present, and utterly regardless of the future, came in 
like a flood. They ceased to observe the Sabbaths 
of the Lord; and the land, scourged by their greed of 
gain, was worn away to barrenness and desolation. 
At last the cup of their iniquity was full. They 
ceased to obey the statutes of the Lord ; they ceased 
to fulfil the great purposes of their election; they 
rejected their Messiah, and God swept them away 
with the besom of destruction from the land which 
they had polluted and laid waste by their covetous- 
ness, and utterly rooted up their temple and priest- 
hood and polity. They became once more strangers 
and sojourners, but no longer wztk God—homeless 
exiles, scattered among the nations. And now for 
ages the land has lain under the pitying heavens, 
utterly barren and waste, or covered with thorns and 
thistles, the evil growth of an exhausted soil ; cursed 
with a double curse—with the primitive curse upon 
all the ground for man’s sake, and with the special 
and added curse upon the Land of Promise for Israel’s 
sake. For eighteen centuries it has suffered this 
dreary fallow, this gloomy Sabbath of rest—a sadder 
sight to the eye of the pilgrim from the West than 
was the wilderness to Adam when driven forth from 
Eden; destined hereafter we know not for what 
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strange renovation or new occupation, but in the 
meantime surely an awful monument of the certainty 
and severity of God’s judgments against those who 
frustrate His wise and gracious designs, and a solemn 
warning to us that the relations between suffering 
and self-indulgence, between the desolation of nature 
and the sin of man, are maintained, even by that God 
who so loved our fallen race that He gave His own 


Son unto death to redeem us, as earnestly and in- 
flexibly as ever. 


CHARGE Ke if. 
FEEDING AMONG THE LILIES. 


“* He feedeth among the lilies.” —SONG OF SOLOMON VI, 3- 


THIS is one of the most beautiful and suggestive ex- 
pressions in the Song of Songs,—one of the choicest 
blossoms in that garden of spices. Its literal refer- 
ence is simple and obvious. The bride represents 
her husband as going down to the garden where the 
fruits grew among the flowers—where what was good 
for food was associated with what was fair to the eyes 
and pleasant to all the senses. But the idea seems to 
have been derived from a feature almost peculiar to 
the Holy Land—which, as is well known, is the land 
of lilies. In no other country is a richer variety 
and profusion of this class of plants to be found. Its 
very abundance of liliaceous forms renders it impos- 
sible at the present day to identify the particular 
species to which our Saviour alluded, and on which 
His eye rested during the Sermon on the Mount. 
When the spring renews the face of nature, lilies are 
the first flowers to appear and enliven the desolate 
ground. In the month of January, the fields, woods. 
and hills, everywhere burst out into a blaze of 
crocuses, fritillaries, hyacinths, tulips, and daffodils, 
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whose brilliant hues, surpassing the splendour of 
Solomon’s robes, produce a terrestrial rainbow amid 
the winter gloom of the earth, and load the air with a 
fragrance as sweet as that of a well stocked English 
greenhouse. Even on the barest and stoniest spots 
they suddenly open up,—by their glowing coronets 
and graceful foliage, strikingly contrasting with the 
nakedness and sober hue of the rest of the landscape, 
—Bethel-revelations of a higher world of bloom and 
beauty, as if the Elysian fields of asphodels and 
amaryllids had come down to earth. The plain of 
Sharon, the lower slopes of Lebanon, the shores of 
Galilee, and even the bare craggy terraces of the hill 
country of Judza are illumined with gorgeous gleams 
of white, and scarlet, and golden lilies, whose glory is 
the most peculiar of all the common aspects of the 
country. The bulbous roots of many of them, con- 
taining a reserve of nourishment for unfavourable 
times, and guarding as in a secure citadel the principle 
of life, specially adapt these lilies for growing in the 
most unpromising looking places. And not only are 
they enabled themselves to extract nourishment from 
the driest soil and atmosphere, but they also create 
around them, by the shadow of their leaves and 
blossoms, and by the moisture which they attract, 
conditions suitable for the growth of other plants less 
richly endowed ; take species under their protection 
whose forms are tougher and whose constitution is 
hardier, but which have no reserved stores like them 
for times and spots of scarcity. Rich tufts of grass, 
which in Palestine grows sparingly here and there, 
and nowhere forms a continuous green sward as in 
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England, are always found associated with lilies. 
Indeed, nowhere is the herbage so luxuriant as under 
the shadow of these beautiful and graceful flowers. 
Such spots are therefore the favourite feeding-places 
of flocks and herds. They seek them out as the 
traveller in the desert seeks out the oasis ; and they 
are as sure to find sweet and tender grass where the 
lilies are growing, as the traveller is to find a well 
where the palm-grove flourishes. Gazelles still 
delight to feed among the lilies,—not upon the lilies 
themselves, for they do not afford suitable food,—but 
upon the grass and succulent herbs which grow under 
the tender shadow and are nourished by the moisture 
of these delicate foster-mothers ; and the traveller can 
scarcely ride through the woods and valleys of 
Galilee, where lilies specially abound, without scaring 
away these graceful animals from their flowery 
pasture. Such is the literal reference of the passage 
which forms the title of this chapter ; and the allusion 
is clearly indicated in a preceding passage, which 
says, “ He feedeth among the lilies. Until the day 
break and the shadows flee away, turn, my beloved, 
and be thou like a roe or a young hart upon the 
mountains of Bether.” 

In its figurative sense the phrase in question is a 
most appropriate and expressive metaphor. The 
idea it conveys is that as the roe deer or the gazelle 
feeds on the grass which grows among the lilies on 
the mountains, so is the bridegroom satisfied with the 
sterling useful qualities that are betokened by the 
beauties of mind and heart of the bride. Her fair 
exterior, her beautiful face indicate the possession of 
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solid and substantial endowments beneath. In the 
shadow of the lily-like charms of her person, he finds 
not only what pleases his eye, but also what satisfies 
his mind and heart. The believer says of Jesus, “I 
am my beloved’s, and my beloved is mine: he feedeth 
among the lilies,” —eats of the fruits that grow among 
the flowers of the garden of my heart. I am filled 
with His fulness, and He sees in me of the travail of 
His soul and is satisfied. I sup with Him and He 
sups with me. He finds in me not only the outward 
adornment of a good profession, but the inward pos- 
session of the gifts of the Spirit. The beauties of 
holiness and the fruits of righteousness, which His 
grace has enabled me to produce, alike rejoice His 
heart. He goes down into the garden of my soul 
which He has tilled and tended, and He gathers the 
lilies of my desires and longings after Him, and feeds 
upon the meekness, and gentleness, and heavenly- 
mindedness of my nature,—upon the likeness that He 
sees in me to Himself. 

But separating the passage from its literal and 
symbolical reference in the text, it is susceptible as a 
motto of a wide signification. The Creator may be 
said to feed among the lilies, in the enjoyment which 
He receives from the beauties of creation. We are 
told authoritatively, that He takes pleasure in the 
works of His hands; that for His pleasure they are 
and were created. As the artist delights in exercis- 
ing his talent in depicting the landscape, and the poet 
in creating, out of human experiences and the bright 
scenes of nature, a new world of beauty and passion, 
—so God, the Great Artist and Poet, who has made 
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man in His own image, and implanted in him these 
artistic powers, delights in the scenes and objects of 
nature, in the formation of which He has exercised 
His Divine skill and power. He has given to us 
emphatic proof of His delight in the works of His 
hands, in the fact that He has imparted to them the 
peculiar quality of beauty, which in so many instances 
seems to us superfluous, or at least not absolutely 
essential to their utility ; and also in the fact that He 
has placed countless objects of wonderful loveliness 
in situations where no eye but. His own can behold 
them,—wild flowers in pathless deserts, and on inac- 
cessible mountain peaks, jewels and precious minerals 
in the dark depths of the earth, living forms of match- 
less grace in the fathomless depths of the ocean, 
gorgeous sunsets over unvisited seas, lovely scenery in 
savage lands, auroras of unearthly radiance round the 
untrodden pole, unimaginable visions of sublime 
splendour seen only by eyes of mollusc or reptile 
in the remote epochs of geology. We can see no 
end in the existence of all this inaccessible beauty 
except to gratify the love of beauty in the heart of 
God Himself. And to this Divine feeling, He who 
was the express image of the Father’s person gave 
frequent expression on earth. He revealed to us, in 
His own most perfect understanding and enjoyment 
of the beauty of nature, how God regarded the fair 
creation in which He had clothed the ideas of His 
own mind, and which He had pronounced to be very 
good. The whole life of Jesus was a feeding among 
the lilies, which illuminated His thoughts of God, and 
His lessons for man. They helped to develop the 
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nature which grew in wisdom as in stature by the aid 
of the same influences which develop ours. His 
soul fed upon those visions of the beauty of holiness, 
and those high impulses and deep emotions which 
the beauty of nature produced. To Him the lilies 
were suggestive of that grander and purer region 
where the spirit lives and loves. He saw the spiritual 
in them behind the physical; and their perishing 
beauty was to Him but the veil which concealed the 
holy of holies of a nobler and more enduring beauty, 
a shadow glassed in the unstable element of time, of 
the steadfast light of God in heaven. 

The Jews of old fed among the lilies, for their land 
was pre-eminently the Flowery Land. It merited 
that name far more than China, which has usurped 
the title. Though not larger than the six northern 
counties of England, Palestine possesses 2,500 species 
of flowering plants, or nearly twice as many as 
occur in the British Islands. Dr. Tristram calls it 
“the Garden of Eden run wild.” Every traveller is 
struck with the immense profusion, variety, and 
brilliancy of the flowers. In the early months of the 
year the ground is not seen for the multitude of 
them. The flowering season lasts only a very few 
weeks ; but during this period, crowds of brightly 
tinted blossoms flourish in luxuriant succession 
day after day, like the wonderful mountain flora 
which rushes up as if by magic on the pastures 
of the Alps in May or June, and fringes the limits 
of eternal snow with a rainbow loveliness. All 
the flowers of Palestine have very much the general 


look of spring or alpine flowers, and owe their fresh 
Cc 
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and brilliant appearance to the same cause. The 
Land of Promise was called “a land flowing with 
milk and honey.” Its abundance of milk depended 
upon the rich verdure of its fields in spring; while 
its profusion of honey was owing to the immense 
quantity and variety of its flowers. And, as it is 
well known, that bees and other insects are allured 
in their search for the sweet juices upon which 
they feed, by bright colours and fragrant odours— 
those very qualities which render flowers so attrac- 
tive to our senses—to certain plants in order to aid 
in fertilizing them; so we can trace the connection 
between the splendid flora of Palestine and its 
enormous production of honey. The bright flowers 
favoured the increase of the bees; and the bees 
favoured the increase of the bright flowers. And in 
this way the country was beautified and enriched, 
until it became one great garden of the Lord—was 
made musical with the hum of bees and gay with 
the laugh of flowers. The scenery might be feature- 
less and destitute of grandeur; but the flowers by 
their abundance and beauty imparted to it the 
form and colour that were wanting. God did not 
neglect the bright adornment of flowers on the 
table which He prepared and richly furnished for 
His people. That Beulah land which they married 
was bountifully decorated, like a bride, with these 
appropriate ornaments. That second Eden had 
not only every tree that was good for food, but 
also every tree to be desired for its beauty. Among 
these beautiful lilies the idyllic life of the people 
was spent, and their loveliness and fragrance 
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entered insensibly into their souls, and formed their 
character; while they cheered and graced their 
common toil in the fields and the pleasant relaxa- 
tions of their festivals. And as with the Land, 
so with the Book. The Bible is the book of flowers: 
its language is the language of flowers: it is full 
of the highest poetry and truest philosophy of 
these fair creations. It considers the lilies, how 
they grow, in all their aspects; and we gather our 
spiritual food in the midst of the lilies. The prce- 
vision of Zion is indeed a heap of wheat set about 
with lilies. The sweetest and most satisfying pro- 
mises of God come to us in the midst of the most 
beautiful poetry ; the plainest and simplest precepts 
are set forth in glowing images; the highest revela- 
tions reach us in lessons of the lowly lilies that 
grow beside our door. 

The whole of human life is a feeding among lilies. 
Of course by the lilies I do not mean these particular 
plants alone, but I take them as representative of the 
fair simplicities and incomparable perfections of 
nature in the whole sphere of her living brightness. 
All our food and clothing and fuel come to us 
through beautiful forms and colours. In this respect 
how different are the manufactories of nature from 
those of man! In human works beauty is often 
eliminated and only what is useful preserved; but 
in nature the useful and the beautiful always keep 
pace with one another. The development of useful 
products is a continual revelation of new beauty and 
grace. To a dweller in the city, accustomed to see 
only the processes of human industry, it is one of 
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the greatest enjoyments to visit the country and 
watch the utterly different methods of nature. 
Nature delivers into the hand of the citizen the 
finished product, when most of its beauty has been 
overpassed and she is resting from her labours; the 
corn when the plant on which it grew is withered, 
the fruit when the blossom has fallen, the timber 
when the tree is bare; and from this starting point 
he begins his conversion of the raw material to his 
own purposes. But in the country we behold the 
previous processes, and see the things made with 
hands by us, primarily made without hands,—the 
things which man’s complicated and noisy machinery 
manufactures into food and clothing and fuel, pre- 
viously manufactured by the noiseless wheels of 
summer, and the gentle silent influences of sun and 
shower, dew and breeze. We see the formation 
of our timber and fuel going on in the woodlands 
and forests, through the imperceptible breathing of 
the tender foliage of the trees; and what a witchery 
of light and shade, what an infinite suggestiveness 
of the romance of the green wood, what endless 
charms of hue and form are connected with the 
green leaves and filigree twigs which we ruthlessly 
strip off in order to convert the bare trunks and 
boughs into planks for our furniture and billets for 
our hearth. We see the flax growing in the fields, 
with its bright blue flowers and slender linear leaves, 
whose beauty and grace might have won for the 
plant a welcome place in the garden border; but 
it is useful to man only when it has faded into a 
dry, brown, leafless stem, and rotted sufficiently to 
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allow the separation of its fibres. All that man 
cares for in the corn is the withered straw that 
feeds his cattle, and the hard seeds that form his 
own bread, into which its whole life-history has with- 
drawn at the harvest time. And yet, what a beau- 
tiful spectacle is the growing corn! It affords a 
feast for the eye as well as for the palate ; it produces 
beauty to satisfy the mind as well as food to nourish 
the body. From the tender blade to the full and 
perfect ear it is a disclosure of new loveliness and 
grace, and the revelation of a fresh parable of wonder. 
The sight is indeed a feeding among lilies. 

And not only is the corn-plant beautiful in itself 
in all its stages of growth, but it associates with it 
plants that are even more beautiful and graceful. 
In the most carefully weeded field the eye, wearied 
with the monotony of the green stalks and the 
shimmering of the freckled glumes in the sunshine, 
is refreshed here and there with the blaze of scarlet 
poppy, and the azure gleam of the corn-blue-bottle, 
and the mimic sunshine of the yellow corn-marigold. 
The wild mint perfumes its’ roots, and the white 
corn-spurry and scarlet pimpernel lend to it all the 
tender grace of their hue and shape. The corn 
itself feeds among the lilies; it draws its nourish- 
ment from soil and atmosphere in the company of 
a bright sisterhood of flowers which crown its sober 
usefulness with a garland of beauty. And is not 
this feature common to all of nature that is asso- 
ciated with man? The green grass of the meadows 
and pastures is never allowed to grow in dull uni- 
formity: nature spreads her golden buttercups and 
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snow-white daisies and purple prunellas over it, so 
that the beasts of the field feed among the lilies. 
How beautiful are the white and crimson blossoms 
of the clover, and the slender scented spikes of the 
vernal grass, which feed the bee with honey and 
load the air with a delicious fragrance, ere they 
yield their succulent herbage to the browsing cattle, 
or fill the barns of the farmer with their tedded 
hay! In tropical countries the glare of the sun and 
the arid parched look of the scenery is greatly 
relieved by the soft green transparent verdure of 
the growing rice-fields. The eye loves to dwell 
upon these patches of bright and living colour amid 
the surrounding drought and monotony. It brings 
into the burning tropics a vision of the tender 
coolness of the temperate zone. It is the most 
beautiful feature in all the landscape. In the garden 
and orchard, as well as on the farm, we gather our 
food among lilies. Not only do our vegetables and 
fruits grow among bright beds of flowers in the 
garden parterres; but this circumstance is itself 
significant of the primary circumstance that all our 
fruits and vegetables are the products of beautiful 
forms and structures, and climb to their perfection 
by living ladders of graceful foliage and lovely blos- 
soms. The nutritious bean comes to us through 
that curious blossom of whitest radiance and darkest 
colour, which perfumes all the summer fields with 
its lavish odour; and the homely pea-pod, whose 
legacy of wholesome food the kitchen-maid shells 
for household use, is produced by the airy, graceful 
flower that seems to flit like an animated snowy 
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butterfly above the luxuriant maze of foliage. How 
exquisite is the delicate creamy blossom, faintly 
tinged with the rosy bridal blush of spring, which 
falls off in order that the apple, a more solid and 
enduring blossom, may be formed ; and what whole 
landscapes of April “flourish,” girt as it were with 
the cestus of Pomona, transforming many a county 
into one great garden of flowers, have yielded up 
their beauty in order to replenish the cider cellars 
of England! 

God has ordained that in everything man should 
feed among the lilies; that the useful should be 
produced by or among the beautiful. The arms of 
our orchard trees are clasped with bracelets of 
emerald moss, and their trunks are adorned with 
brooches of golden lichens ; and thus bedecked, they, 
Hebe-like, offer to us, year after year, the fruit they 
have produced,—the rich harvest of their life. And 
these mosses and lichens are to our fruit trees what 
the poppies and marigolds are to our corn,—the 
lilies among which we gather our food. The land 
laid down in tillage presents us with idyllic pictures 
of life and colour, of the richest variety ; from the 
depth of winter, when the brown soil is broken up for 
the spring sowing; on through the mild days of May 
and June, when the different tints of the sprouting 
grain and the green crops diversify the fields ; till 
harvest time, when the beauty and homelike interest 
of the landscape culminate, as it lies in its burnished 
gold in the noonday blaze, enlivened by picturesque 
groups among the standing corn or the stooks, or 
piling the sheaves on the waggons that are waiting to 
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carry them to the farm yard, with the joy of the 
harvest-home. Nature invests all our industries in 
the country with a charm peculiar to each; crowns 
the labour of man with her garland of beauty. The 
snowy sparkle and dreamy murmur of her falling 
waters make the millers occupation the most 
picturesque of rustic labours; while on the thatched 
roof and unmortared walls of the ploughman’s cottage 
she spreads her gay garniture of ivy and honeysuckle, 
and her bright frescoes of moss and lichen. Our corn 
fields grow amid a setting of beautiful landscape of 
wood and stream, over-arched by the serene summer 
skies with all their glory of sunset and sunrise. Our 
meadows and level pasturages are encircled by the 
ramparts of the everlasting hills, whose feet are 
clothed with the verdure of the forests, and whose 
head is wrapped in the azure mantle of heaven, or 
made venerable by the locks of the whitest clouds of 
asummer’s sky. Our earth itself, on which we live 
and move and have our being, is in the centre of a 
glorious galaxy of sun, moon, and stars, that shed 
their radiance upon it, and takes out of empty space 
its own sky of grandeur or beauty, of storm or calm, 
to enrich its landscapes and sustain its life. The 
great whole of the world is decked with lilies. 
Beautiful is the lily work that forms the capitals of 
its massive pillars; rich is the flowerage that adorns 
its barge-laden streams which bear up and along the. 
works of life. Everywhere man feeds among the 
lilies ; and everything that is useful to him has some 
bright and beautiful thing connected with it, that, like 
the settling of a brilliant butterfly upon the open 
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page of a dreary tome, or the falling of a rosy gleam 
from a storied window upon some homely household 
task, suggests thoughts of a richer and fuller life 
beyond. 

This association of beauty with man’s food is 
designed for a wise and gracious purpose. As 
flowers on a dinner table cast the shadow of their 
own loveliness upon all the viands around them, and 
change what is the mere gratification of a physical 
appetite into the fulfilment of a heaven-born longing, 
so the lilies among which we feed redeem that feed- 
ing from its grossness, and link the man that feeds 
upon bread with the angels that feed upon every 
word of God. They show that eating is not an end, 
but a means to a higher, nobler end, and connect the 
means by which our lower nature is supported with 
the means by which our higher, spiritual nature is 
trained and educated. And what a purifying and 
refining influence have these lilies upon us! Their 
purity shames our impurity, their grace our un- 
graciousness, their meekness our pride, their lavish 
fragrance our thanklessness. Nothing can be more 
strikingly opposed to the riot and disorder of sensual 
passion than their calm tranquillity, and heavenly 
harmony. The soul conscious of impurity shrinks 
from the bright and spotless eyes of these tender lilies. 
Their flower lips speak to him as with an angel’s 
tongue, and seem to ask him why he has made him- 
self unworthy of a world which God has made so fair 
for him. The face of God flashes out upon him, like 
the face of Christ upon Peter, through the meek faces 
of these lilies, with reproachful look, and he averts 
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his eyes with involuntary shame and self-contempt. 
Who has not known the halo of sanctity which 
radiates around the beauty of the meanest flower, a 
halo which, like the sacred fire that wrapped the 
desert bush, subdues and solemnizes the rudest nature, 
and bids it put off its shoes from off its feet when it 
stands upon the holy ground on which it grows! 
Such beauty is an awful thing, requiring in us an 
appropriate moral sense, and conveying an inspiration 
of chaste love and holy thought. We see how strik- 
ingly nature herself does homage to her beautiful 
forms. A bright flower growing on the bank of a 
woodland brook makes of the surrounding scene a 
shrine of sanctity, which one approaches with bated 
breath and noiseless step. That one lowly flower 
determines the whole character of the scene, domi- 
nates over every feature, controls the waters to whose 
hymn of homage as it passes it seems to listen, causes 
the drooping branches to bend in salutation to it, and 
all the objects around to turn reverently towards it,— 
in the harmony of their lights and shadows, their hues 
and forms, enhancing its loveliness. And is not the 
effect of the beauty of the lilies upon the susceptible 
mind equally potent? We become purer in their 
presence ; we speak before them with a softer tone, 
and gaze with a more reverent eye; we become 
insensibly changed into the image of their beauty. 
How greatly, too, is our feeling of confidence in’ 
God increased as we feed among the lilies! If He 
has provided these superfluous things for us, it is a 
pledge and a guarantee that He will provide the 
things that are necessary. If He has caused the 
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earth to blossom into the glory and beauty of the 
flowers by which life is adorned and refined, He will 
surely cause it to bring forth the homely nourishment 
in root and stem and pod and seed, without which 
life cannot be maintained. As the blossom on the 
individual plant is a prophecy that fruit will be pro- 
duced, so the appearance of the lilies among the corn 
is an assurance that bread will be given to us, and 
we shall not want any good thing. If God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to-day shines in the 
glow of the sun, and to-morrow shrivels in the flame 
of the oven, how much more will He clothe the 
creatures whom He has made in His own image! 
When we see a cottage with roses and honeysuckle 
twined round its porch, and bright flowers trained in 
its windows and growing in its little garden plot, it is 
a sign to us that the evils of poverty are unknown in 
that home, that the inmates are raised above the fear 
of want, and, having the necessary food and raiment 
provided for them, are at leisure to devote their care 
to the enjoyments and refinements of life. In a 
similar way, when we see in this great house not 
made with hands,—this earth of ours,—bright flowers 
growing in every window and doorway and associated 
with all the uses of the household economy, we 
cannot but regard the circumstance asa proof that 
the Great Householder has attended to the lower 
indispensable wants of His family, and is therefore at 
leisure, as it were, to attend to their higher wants. 
It seems to me to be one of the most thoughtful and 
considerate of the Divine arrangements, that the use- 
ful corn should be associated with the useless poppy 
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and marigold,—that our food-plants should grow in 
the midst of lilies. Weeds, they may appear, and 
they may take away from the nourishment of the 
corn, and waste upon useless beauty what should go 
to furnish a richer crop of useful food ; but they more 
than compensate for any evil connected with them, 
by the trustful thoughts of God’s Providence which 
they suggest. They teach us that the Great 
Husbandman has boundless resources at His disposal 
to give us, far more than mere food and raiment; 
that He looks with no esteem upon a bare existence, 
and is ever working, even by trials and adverse ex- 
periences, to render life richer and more plentiful. I 
regard the presence of the lilies upon the table spread 
for us in the wilderness of this world, and richly 
furnished in the presence of the foes that would make 
us destitute, to be as eloquent as the miraculous wine 
on the table of Cana, of the care of Him who will 
provide what our poverty fails to provide, give us in 
abundance and of better quality what we have only 
in scant degree and of inferior kind, and prolong our 
festive life when we confess that we have no more 
wine, that our hopes have ended in disappointment 
and our efforts in failure. If He spared not His own 
precious lilies, but freely scattered them over field 
and meadow for the delectation and instruction of all, 
how shall He not, with them also, freely give us our 
daily bread? How shall He not make our cup to 
overflow, and when it would run over, deepen its 
hollow and widen its brim so that none of its con- 
tents may be lost? How shall not He, who spread 
His poppies among the corn, minister, not merely 
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food for the hunger that asks for it, but also 
relief for the pain that needs it, and grace and 
beauty for the life that without them would be mean 
and bare indeed! God sows the seed of the poppy 
in the same field with the seed of the corn, and makes 
them to grow up under the same influences; and 
they reward, each in its own way, the sweat of man’s 
brow, by which they are both alike produced. 

The lilies among which we feed, are God’s 
pleasanter and kinder thoughts to us. He has scat- 
tered them around our homes and our busy ways in 
such rich profusion, in order that by them He might 
draw our hearts nearer to Himself; and these trifles 
have greater power to win our love than even the 
greater things of His providence. The lilies speak to 
us more of the tender love of God than even the 
grass that grows on the summer mountains, or the 
corn that waves golden in the autumn fields. We 
feel that God, as our Creator and Upholder, must 
give us day by day our daily bread ; must give us 
those things which are necessary to sustain the life 
that He has bestowed upon us. As He has taken 
upon Himself the responsibility of our existence, we 
have an instinctive feeling that He must give us 
what our life absolutely requires, unless it is to be 
prematurely cut off. We have a natural right to our 
food: our Heavenly Father knoweth that we have 
need of these things. But when He gives us, not 
the mere necessaries of life, but also the beauties, 

luxuries, and enjoyments of life; when He gives us 
to feed among the lilies, and makes the sustenance of 
life not a mere necessity, but a pleasure, not a mere 
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physical act, but a spiritual education, by crowning 
every feast with flowers ; this superfluous goodness of 
the Lord of nature, not only inspires our gratitude, 
but also kindles the love of our hearts. He gives us 
more than we need, more than we had reason to 
expect, more than we deserve; and we yield in con- 
sequence to the attraction of His gracious condescen- 
sion and diffusive kindness. And the very fact that 
these lilies are trifles, only increases our feeling of 
gratitude and devotion to Him who gave them. 
Strangers and acquaintances offer large and important 
gifts; it is only members of the family and the 
dearest friends that approach near enough to offer 
trifle. Human experience has proved that it is not 
great gifts and extensive benefits that draw the hearts 
of men closer to each other. It is possible for a man 
to bestow upon another a splendid estate, and yet 
have no true deep feeling of love in his own heart, | 
and fail to awaken any true affection in the heart of 
the recipient. But he who ministers to our smallest 
human necessities, who visits us in our sickness, who 
comforts us in our sorrow, who utters a cheering word 
in our despondency ; acts of kindness which, though 
little in themselves, imply for that very reason a deep 
personal interest and affection, is a far greater bene- 
factor and truer friend, and is loved with a greater 
love, than the man who bestows upon us a fortune. 
And so it is not the fields waving with corn, but the 
lilies growing among them; it is not the table groan- 
ing with food, but the flowers with which it is 
crowned, which speak most impressively to our 
hearts. God’s superfluous and over-abounding mer- 
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cies, however lowly and insignificant they may seem 
in themselves, are just those which in an especial 
manner bring Him home to our bosoms. By these 
lesser instances of His goodness, the Giver and 
receiver are brought into closest and tenderest rela- 
tions. It is heart alone that can satisfy heart. It is 
the love of God alone that can gather to itself the 
love of His children. And in these lilies among 
which we feed, we obtain tender revelations of the 
heart of God. We have sweet proofs before our eyes 
of His infinite condescension and love. We feel 
a delightful assurance that we have a Father in 
heaven, and that we can approach Him at all times 
with filial confidence, and address Him with the 
familiarity and frankness of little children. 

But more than all, the lilies among which we feed 
speak to us of our immortality. The corn is the 
meat that perisheth ; but the beauty of the lilies and 
the lessons of Divine wisdom which they teach is the 
meat that endureth unto everlasting life. By the 
food of garden and field our decaying bodies are 
sustained; by the lilies our never-dying souls are 
nourished. While feeding among the lilies there is 
thus provision made for our twofold nature: we have 
in every feast a reminder that man does not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that cometh out of 
the mouth of God, and that is expressed on earth in 
every bright hue and beautiful form around us. The 
same act has two aspects: the purely physical or 
material which is related to our natural life, and the 
religious side which is related to our spiritual nature, 
to the refreshment and perfecting of the life of our 
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souls, which is our highest life. Rightly viewed the 
corn exists for the sake of the lilies. It is in order 
that we may admire the lilies and penetrate their 
mysteries and understand their relation to the life of 
our souls, that the corn supplies us with food,—gives 
us the means of sustaining and prolonging our life. 
We live not in order to eat the corn, but we eat the 
corn in order to live by the lilies; to consider 
thoughtfully and lovingly not the individual flowers 
alone, but the whole system of things,—the whole 
doings of God in the natural world, of which they are 
a representation, a solitary instance and a convenient 
example. Our true life, which is more than meat, is 
trained and educated by the revelation from heaven, 
which has been given to us in every flower by the 
wayside, and whose teachings and mysteries,—full as 
they are of the unsearchable and incomprehensible 
God,—we can never exhaust. The presence of the 
lilies among the corn gives to the corn a kind of 
sacramental significance. They suggest thoughts of 
that spiritual nourishment of which the corn is but 
the visible symbol, and speak of that higher life 
of which the corn is but the physical basis,— 
the lowest step of the ladder. And it is because 
the lilies give to the corn this sacramental char- 
acter that they ate invested with so much beauty 
and grace. They stand among the corn like the 
priests of old among the people, clothed in priestly 
garments of glory and beauty. They are the 
ministers of God serving at His altar, appealing to 
the higher faculties of man, and bearing their witness 
to the Divine love that formed them; and thus, 
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though they themselves die in succession, like the 
sons of Aaron, their priesthood abideth for ever. 
The grass withereth, and the flower thereof fadeth ; 
but the Word of the Lord, that speaks in and 
through them, endureth for ever. The lilies fade 
and pass away; but the truth which they teach and 
the character which they help to form are enduring as 
the soul itself, and shall be wrought into its very 
texture, and bloom in its beauty in the paradise above. 

And this is the most interesting and impressive 
aspect in which we can regard the lilies among which 
we feed. It is as prophets of immortality that they 
are dearest to us. Their very beauty is prophetical 
of the life that shall never end. We reason justly, 
that God would not have scattered the lilies among 
the corn if our life were to perish for ever, like theirs, 
—if the life that is supported by the corn dies utterly, 
like the corn. He would not have shed so much 
superfluous beauty along our path, if that path were 
to lead only to the grave. If He had any mind to 
destroy us, like the insects of a day, He would never 
have revealed to us such glorious things as He has 
done in the works of His hands ; He would not have 
raised us to such mounts of vision, to show us all the 
glory of the world, only to tumble us down again 
into the abyss of annihilation. The dust cannot be 
the end of him who has been privileged to walk with 
God among the trees of the garden, and to hold 
communion with the Eternal in the Divine thoughts 
that are expressed in all the fleeting splendour of 
the world. Our instinct does not deceive us when it 


looks upon the beauty of the lilies as a witness to 
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the life beyond the grave, and hears in their still 
small voice as they grow among the corn, the lesson 
to labour not for the meat that perisheth, but for 
the meat that endureth unto everlasting life. And 
this witness is still further emphasised when we con- 
sider that the beauty of the lilies comes out chiefly 
and fully only when their zzdivzdual functions are 
over; when the selfish vegetative life has fulfilled 
its ends, and it is about to prepare for the new un- 
selfish life that shall take its place. Their crown of 
glory is put on, not when they produce their foliage, 
and thus live for themselves; but when they produce 
the blossom through which the seed of another life 
isto come. Blossoms are always caused by poverty 
of nutritious material. Their gorgeous colours are 
due to failing growth. It is the dying plant alone 
that flowers. And this striking association of highest 
beauty with the close of life, and the fulfilment of 
its ends, is seen in everything. We see it in the sere 
and yellow leaf of autumn, in the crimson cloud of 
sunset, in the hectic cheek and brilliant eye of the 
consumptive, and in the transfigured look on the 
faces of the dying. It seems like a ray of glory 
falling from the opening door of heaven,—a gleam 
of that light which is inaccessible here, which never 
was on land or sea. The colours of heaven are 
assumed when the ends of earth are fulfilled, and the 
gold of the streets of the Eternal City shines in each 
faded leaf that rustles beneath our feet. Surely we 
may believe that when decay is thus invested with a 
radiance surpassing the beauty of youth, it is meant 
to tell us that the day of our death is better than the 
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day of our birth—‘it is meant to light us on the road 
to the Infinite Presence.’ Nay, the very uselessness 
of the lilies echoes the same blessed truth. We 
cannot eat them as food, or wear them as raiment, 
or manufacture them into any of our economic uses. 
They have no sap to nourish us, no medicine to heal 
us. Their beauty is their only use. And that 
quality is not addressed, as I have shown, to our 
fleeting earthly nature, but to what is deepest and 
truest and most abiding in us. They speak to us of 
a life where our natural wants shall cease for ever, 
where we shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more, where there shall be neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage, but where all shall be as the 
angels of God. They speak to us of that nobler 
world of which they are the ovtbirths,—where all the 
so-called useless things of earth find highest use and 
fullest fulfilment. They speak to us of the end of all 
feeding ; not mere satisfaction of appetite or enjoy- 
ment of sense,—but asszmilation of what we feed 
upon, that all its life and glory may be in us; that 
the life of all things may be ours, and that with the 
currents of our being swelled by all these contribu- 
* tions, with the fullest and grandest life we may live 
for ever. 


CHAP TERSITY ‘ 


THE POWER OF ASSOCIATION AS A MEANS 
OF GRACE. 


‘* And immediately the cock crew. And Peter remembered the word of 
Fesus, which said unto him, Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice. And he went out, and wept bitlerly.”—ST. MATTHEW 
KVL 745) 752 


OF all the powers of the human mind, memory is 
perhaps the most wonderful. Without it, our life 
would shrink into a moment, and our experience 
would consist only of the passing impression pro- 
duced upon us. The past would vanish for ever; 
and our existence would be like that of the sea-ane- 
mone in its rift of rock, alternately covered and ex- 
posed by the ebb and flow of the tide. But endowed 
with this marvellous faculty, former thoughts and 
feelings are not obliterated by the presence of new 
thoughts and feelings, like the successive ripples. 
on the bosom of a stream, but mingle with and 
form part of those of the present; and with every 
recurrence of them, we have the accompanying con- 
sciousness that they have been stored in the memory 
ever since their first admission. By means of memory 
~ve are enabled to reason and reflect; and upon it, as 
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a basis, is built up the whole complex structure of 
our intellectual and moral nature. What it is in 
itself is involved in the profoundest mystery. Is it a 
faculty or the restriction of one—an active power or 
a passive obstruction? Is it a quality of the mind 
itself, or a veil before it, hiding the world from our 
view, and letting in or keeping out glimpses and 
impressions of the world’s true power and nature, 
according as it becomes more or less transparent ? 
During our waking hours we cannot call up our past 
ideas otherwise than singly; we can only use them 
one by one. But in sleep, or in the delirium of fever, 
or when a shock is given to the brain, this restric- 
tive clog is taken off our memory, and we have the 
simultaneous presence of two or more ideas in our 
minds. In cases of all but complete drowning the 
survivors have told us of increased, and multiplied, 
and complicated powers of mental reclamation. The 
whole of life at such supreme moments passes in 
review before the mind, not in a succession of ideas, 
but simultaneously, like a wide landscape seen at one 
glimpse from the summit of a hill. But whatever 
memory may be in itself, truly a deep and strange 
significance lies in the fact that we remember. It 
tells us that the whole past is with us in the present, 
so that its remotest scenes and incidents may be 
stereoscoped in our minds at any moment, made to 
stand out in full relief and clear perspective on the 
foreground of consciousness. It tells us that the 
whole past is accompanying us into the future, and 
that out of that future into which we are travelling, 
the reflected image of the past is coming up to meet 
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us. And we discern with a feeling of awe that what- 
ever has once been the object of sensation, or the 
subject of reflection, is not lost, but has entered into 
us and is inseparable from us; that as star after 
star appears in the deepening twilight, so in the 
strengthened memory all that is hid in its secret re- 
cesses comes back; and that to live over again any 
scene or experience of the past we have but to go 
into our deeper being. 

Memory is intimately connected with the law of 
association. It is well known that our thoughts do 
not succeed each other at random—that even the 
ideas which seem most desultory and unconnected, 
are, in reality, closely related, and recall each other. 
This law stimulates the memory when it has become 
dormant, and gives us, when we have laid hold of 
one link, ultimate possession of the whole chain of 
thought. It is not merely mental things, however, 
that have this power of recalling former experiences ; 
outward things also possess it in the most wonder- 
ful degree. We are so closely associated with the 
world of nature around us, that all its objects exercise 
a magic power over us in determining our mental 
and moral states. Like an outer body, we com- 
municate our feelings and impressions to nature, and 
nature reacts upon us in awakening memory and 
recalling these feelings and impressions. A very 
large portion of our former experience can only be 
revived by coming into contact with the things 
associated with that experience. For instance, the 
peculiar smell of a wild flower, gathered in a wood 
long ago, will bring back in a moment all the inci- 
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dents and feelings connected with the circumstance, 
and reproduce the scene before our fancy’s eye with 
the utmost distinctness. Music addresses the memory 
with singular power. How often does it break up at 
once the great deep of the affections, and conjure 
up all that was beautiful and precious in the haunted 
domain of the past! How fast in its kindling 
breath the buried time grows warm again, and 
arises living, and speaks to us as we speak to it! 
A particular tune may have been a favourite with 
us, because it used to be played by a dear friend 
Many years may have passed since we saw the friend 
or heard the tune. But let’a bar or two of it be 
played, and the image of our friend rises full in our 
view, and crowds of forgotten incidents and words 
rush back upon the mind. The sight of a tree, or 
a rock, or a.river’s bend, the lighting upon an old 
letter, or book, may at once awaken the liveliest re- 
collections, and stir up the heart to its profoundest 
depths. What a strange power has a little shoe in 
bringing back the beloved form that once toddled in 
it, and unlocking the fount of tears in a mother’s 
heart! What is it that makes home a sacred place? 
Is it not this strange power of association? The 
youthful spirit has exhaled the fragrance of its own 
joy there; and like the faint sweetness that clings 
to some old long dried-up phial of oriental perfume, 
it can never pass away, The air of the place is 
not the ordinary air we breathe in other places ; 
but is hallowed with remembrances of tender con- 
versations that used to mould it into music; the 
light that streams through the windows is not com- 
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mon daylight, but appropriated sunshine enriched © 
with the glory of the golden days of childhood. 
All the joys of the summer of our youth are in the 
breeze that stirs through the old rooms; the chairs 
and books and tables give an old familiar greeting ; 
each object is a palimpsest written over and over 
with the story of the past; everything is associated 
with some sad or pleasant recollection; and in re- 
calling these associations we live over again the 
days that are no more. Then, too, what is it that 
lends a halo of undying interest to the spot where 
some heroic deed has been done,—that makes it 
capable of raising in us emotions which we feel 
nowhere else? Is it not this fact, that moral feel- 
ings and actions have a strange power to fasten 
themselves to the scenes in which they were called 
forth? We value a flower, however lowly, plucked 
from storied ground, incomparably more than one 
found in a common situation, however distinguished 
for beauty or fragrance. A blade of grass from the 
grave of Bunyan; a wall-flower from the ruined 
shrines of Iona; or a sprig of that southernwood 
which reminded the British soldiers in the Crimea 
of home by its familiar perfume, crushed out under 
the horses’ hoofs in. the battle charge—these things, 
mere trifles in themselves, speak to the dullest soul 
in language that cannot be mistaken. Every one 
can understand the feelings that overpowered Dr. 
Carey when he observed a daisy springing up in his 
garden at Serampore, having been conveyed to India 
in earth with other seeds; or the emotion that 
thrilled all hearts in an Australian town, when it 
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was announced that a primrose from England had 
just arrived by ship in full bloom in a flower-pot. 
And is it not this charm of association—more 
powerful than any other, idealising and beautifying 
the humblest object—which endears to the pilgrim 
the hallowed land where all the nations of the earth 
come to worship, over whose blessed acres walked 
the feet of our Redeemer? And, on the other hand, 
how, except upon this principle, can we account for 
the weird fascination which scenes of crime and 
bloodshed produce upon the mind? A nameless 
horror seems to brood over the spot; the flesh 
creeps, and the blood runs cold, as the spectator 
realises more vividly there than anywhere else the 
ghastly details of the fearful deed. 

A most striking illustration of this wonderful law 
of association is given in the passage of Scripture 
prefixed to this chapter. Our blessed Lord, in His 
iast intercourse with His disciples in the upper 
chamber at Jerusalem, revealed to them the doom 
that was impending over His head, and told them 
what effect that doom would have upon them. In- 
stead of rallying round Him and supporting Him 
with their sympathy and aid, the seizure of Him by 
His enemies would be the signal for scattering them 
like a flock of affrighted sheep. Each man, con- 
sulting the dictates of prudence, would disown his 
Master and seek safety in flight. Jesus would find 
himself in His hour of sorest need deserted and 
alone. Indignant at this imputation of cowardice 
and heartlessness to himself among the others, Peter 
avowed his determination to follow his beloved 
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Master to prison and to death. It is probable that 
while Peter was uttering this generous but incon- 
siderate boast, the shrill crowing of a cock, coming 
from a neighbouring yard, broke the stillness of the 
scene, and suggested to Him, who cast all His say- 
ings into the mould of special occurrences—and 
from whom as The Truth seeds of truth were blown 
by every passing breeze of circumstance—the form 
which His rebuke to the rash disciple should take. 
Looking upon Peter with eyes of infinite pity and 
sadness, He said, “ Wilt thou lay down thy life for 
my sake? Before the cock crow thou shalt deny 
me thrice.” Peter heard the sound of the cock- 
crowing, and was doubtless amazed and indignant 
at the strange rebuke and the humbling prediction. 
But the circumstance did not produce an abiding 
impression upon him. He forgot, amid the sorrows 
and distractions of the great events that followed 
each other in rapid succession, the strange omen and 
prediction of his fall. But though the circumstance 
was forgotten at the time, an association between a 
natural sound and a moral experience had been 
established, which might at any moment be called 
up. And that moment speedily came. After mid- 
night of the same night he was in the outer court 
of the high priest’s palace. Impelled by eager 
interest to know what would become of his Master, 
he had stealthily followed Him, when He was ap- 
prehended in the garden of Gethsemane, and through 
the intervention of John had been admitted into the 
house of Caiaphas. Chilled by the coldness of the 
night, he drew near to the blazing fire to warm him- 
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self; and while the ruddy flame played upon his 
face, he was recognised by one of the servants and 
accused of being a disciple of Jesus. Taken by 
surprise, listening intently in order to catch as much 
as possible of the purport of the trial going on at 
the end of the judgment hall, feeling the necessity 
of preserving his incognito, if he would be allowed 
to remain near his Master, the answer rose to his 
lips almost involuntarily and before he had collected 
his thoughts, “Woman, I know him not.” How 
easy it is to tear a piece of paper along the line in 
which it is folded! How easy it is for a second 
temptation to overcome when the first has been 
yielded to! Asin that has once gained the victory 
over our moral nature has put a fold, as it were, 
in that nature, destroyed its straightness and smooth- 
ness, so that when the same temptation comes a 
second time, it seeks this weak point which it had 
formerly made, and we are severed from our 
righteous principles and strong resolutions along 
that line of least resistance. So was it with Peter. 
Having told the first falsehood, we are not astonished 
that a second and a third should have followed. 
Passing into the dark shadows out of the betraying 
light of the fire, he was again challenged, and re- 
peated his former sin ere he had time to recover 
his presence of mind. But after an interval, during 
which his fear subsided, he essayed again to join 
the circle around the hearth, and to take part in 
the general conversation about the wonderful things 
that had happened in connection with the arrest of 
his Master. While thus speaking, the eyes of all 
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were fixed upon him by the random remark made 
by one of the group that his speech proved him to 
be a Galilean, and that therefore he was no doubt 
a follower of the prisoner within. Stung with fear, 
angry with himself, this last attack proved too much 
for his patience. Rising and going to the door, he 
vehemently and with an oath denied that he had 
any knowledge of Jesus. At that moment, standing 
in the porch of the high priest’s palace, with the 
slope of the Mount of Olives just over against him, 
not half a mile distant, there came,—in the deep 
silence of the hour that precedes the dawn of day,— 
probably from the quiet sleeping village of Bethany, 
or Bethphage, with shrill distinctness, the crowing 
of a-cock. And; at the same moment; frommtia 
remoter part of the hall, Peter saw his Master 
coming forth, who turned and fixed upon him a 
mournful upbraiding look. All rushed back upon 
his memory at once; the hardness of his heart 
melted, and hastening out, followed by those eyes 
of infinite tenderness and patient sadness, he wept 
bitterly. 

How singularly opportune was the crowing of 
the cock! How strikingly did it prove the truth of 
Jesus’ words! But for that cock-crowing, the look 
of Jesus would probably have produced little im- 
pression upon Peter's mind. But for that tender, 
reproachful look, the cock-crowing would in all likeli- 
hood have been unheeded as a sound natural to 
the hour and scene. Often before had the crowing 
of the cock sounded in his ears without awakening 
any thoughts save those connected with the hopes 
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of a new morning and the enlivening scenes of rural 
labour. But in his last interview with his Master a 
new association had been formed with it. And now, 
when it breaks the deep silence of the night, it 
touches that new chord of memory, and all that was 
connected with it, during the early part of that 
memorable night on which our Saviour was be- 
trayed, comes back upon him. It recalls the tender 
tones and loving looks of his Master in the upper 
chamber, the sacramental feast with its high and 
holy teachings, and all that Jesus said so sadly and 
touchingly about His own loneliness when one of 
the disciples should betray, and another deny, and 
all should forsake Him in His hour of need. He 
remembered his own proud boast of his willingness 
to die for Him, and the words of prophetic warning 
that accompanied it; the heartless slumber in the 
garden while Jesus was enduring His great agony, 
the careless flight when the band came and seized 
Him, and now the shameful threefold denial of 
which he himself was guilty. All the strange sorrow- 
ful circumstances and incidents of that eventful night 
rush in and overwhelm his soul. It would seem as 
if memory, stirred up by the ominous crowing of 
the cock, by the very fulness’ and vividness with 
which it realised the past, would seek to make up 
for its temporary sluggishness ; as if consc’ence, by 
the very acuteness of the pangs which it now ex- 
perienced, would strive to atone for its unaccount- 
able deadness. For the first time he knows what 
he has done; he feels the burning shame and the 
bitter sorrow of his irreparable act ; and while the 
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words of warning are anew ringing in his ears, and 
the look of pitying sorrow is still fixed upon him, 
and he thinks how perfectly exact the fulfilment 
of the forgotten prediction has. proved, he hastens 
out into the darkness and solitude, perhaps to the 
garden of Gethsemane, to wet with his tears the sod 
that drank the bloody sweat of his Master’s broken 
heart. 

This incident in the life of Peter may be said to 
be a repetition of the incident of the tree of know- 
ledge and the tree of life in the garden of Eden. 
The same moral purpose, the same principle under- 
lies them both. God connected His moral command 
with two natural objects, which would always re- 
mind man by their presence of the blessings of obe- 
dience and the penalties of disobedience. Instead 
of giving it as a mere abstract announcement ad- 
dressed only to the ear, which would then be in 
danger of being forgotten, He linked His words with 
objects which appealed to the eye, and were fitted 
to call up, when the eye rested upon them, the moral 
ideas connected with them. The whole wide range 
of temptation was narrowed, and exhibited to our 
first parents in a sensible form, so that, if they trans- 
gressed God’s law, they might have plain and un- 
mistakable evidence of the fact, and could not plead 
ignorance as an excuse. Though driven out of 
Eden, God has pursued the same plan in educating 
and disciplining man out of the consequences of the 
fall, as He pursued in Eden to keep him from falling. 
He connected his whole moral history as closely as 
before with the objects around him. | Everything 
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with which he deals preaches to him. The thorns 
and thistles coming up in his cultivated fields remind 
him of the curse ; and the difficulties and disabilities 
which he finds in earning his daily bread, are proofs 
and punishments to him of his sin. As truly as God 
made the tree of life to be a sacrament, as it were, 
in the midst of Eden, to keep alive in Adam’s heart 
perpetually the conditions of life; as truly as Jesus 
associated the moral lesson to Peter with the crowing 
of the cock, so truly does God still make nature one 
of the great powers by which dead consciences and 
sluggish memories are awakened. Our moral ex- 
periences and actions are thus as closely linked with 
the trees and flowers as they were in Paradise. In 
our progress through life we are continually impres- 
sing our own moral history upon the objects around 
us; and these objects possess the power of recalling 
it, and setting it before us in all its vividness, even 
after the lapse of many years. Our feelings and 
actions pass from ourselves and become a part of 
the constitution of nature, become subtle powers 
pervading the scenes in which we felt and performed 
them. They endow the inanimate earth itself with 
a kind of consciousness, a kind of moral testimony 
which may afterwards witness for or against us. We 
cannot live in any place, or go through any scene, 
without leaving traces of ourselves behind in it; 
without mixing up our own experiences with its 
features, taking its inanimate things into our confi- 
dence, unbosoming ourselves to them, colouring them 
with our own nature, and placing ourselves com- 
pletely in their power. They keep a silent record of 
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what we are and do in the associations connected 
with our thoughts and actions ; and that record they 
unfold for us to read when at any time we come 
into contact with them. And hence the significance 
of God’s own words, “He shall call to the heavens 
from above, and to the earth, that He may judge His 
people.” 

There is a moral purpose, as I have said, in all 
this. It is not for the mere vivifying of our feelings 
of pleasure or pain that the objects of nature are 
endowed with this strange power of association. God 
meant it to perform a most important part in our 
moral training. He meant it to remind us of sins 
which we should otherwise have forgotten, and to 
awaken our consciences that would otherwise have 
slumbered. By associating our sinful thoughts and 
actions with outward objects, He designed that they 
should be brought and kept before us in all their 
reality in order to produce the proper impression 
upon us, instead of allowing them to sink into the 
vague, ghostly abstractions which past sins are apt 
to become in the mind. And not seldom has this 
silent power of witness-bearing, which lurks in the 
scenes and objects of nature, been felt by guilty men, 
bringing them to a sense of their guilt. Not seldom 
have these scenes and objects, by the contrast be- 
tween their associations and those in the midst of 
which the sinner lives, been blessed by God in lead- 
ing him to repentance. Cases like those of St. Peter, 
in which an outward object and an inward feeling 
are mutually helpful, are of frequent occurrence ; 
and we must believe that He who established the 
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striking coincidence between the look of Jesus and 
the sound of the cock-crowing when the infatuated 
disciple was confirming his third denial by oaths, 
contrives and employs that conjunction which strikes 
us as so remarkable, between the commission of a 
sin and the effect of an external agency, in order to 
quicken a dead conscience and rouse a_torpid 
memory. George MacDonald, in his story of 
“Robert Falconer,” relates a well-authenticated in- 
cident of a notorious convict in one of our colonies 
having been led to reform his ways, through going 
one day into a church, where the matting along the 
aisle happened to be of the same pattern as that in 
the little English church where he worshipped with 
his mother when a boy. That old familiar matting 
vividly recalled the memories of childhood, “the 
mysteries of the kingdom of innocence,” which had 
long been hid and overpowered by the sins and 
sufferings of later years. An unfortunate outcast, 
sunk in misery and vice, wandering in the streets of 
a large city, meets suddenly a child carrying a bunch 
of some common wild flowers—hawthorn, cowslips, 
or violets. A chord is touched which has long 
slumbered in the outcast’s bosom. The innocent 
past comes back; tne little child sitting on the fond 
mother’s knee; the long, happy wanderings in the 
summer woods and hawthorn-shaded lanes; the 
cottage home, with all its old-fashioned ways and 
dear delights; all this sweeps over her like a bliss- 
ful dream at the sight or smell of these humble 
wild flowers. Overpowered by the recollections of 


the past, and the awful contrast between what she 
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was and might have been and what she is now, she 
turns away and weeps bitterly, perhaps to see at 
that moment the tender, reproachful eye of Him 
whom she has long denied, fixed upon her, and to 
hear His words of pity, “Go in peace, and sin no 
more.” Two young men are spending their last 
evening together amid the rural scenes in which 
they have been bred. They are going up to the 
great city on the morrow to push their fortunes, and 
are talking over their plans. While they are con- 
versing, one of those little Italian boys who penetrate 
to the remotest nooks with their hurdy-gurdies, 
comes up and plays several tunes, which attract 
their attention, and draw from them a few coins. 
The young men part. One prospers by industry 
and talent; the other gives himself up to dissipa- 
tion, is sent adrift, and becomes a wreck. Worn 
out with debauchery, and in the last stage of 
disease, he sends for his former friend. They meet ; 
and at that moment the sound of a hurdy-gurdy 
is heard in the street. It is the little Italian boy 
playing the same tunes which he played on that 
well remembered evening when the friends bade 
farewell to the country. It wanted but this to fill 
up the cup of the dying man’s shame and sorrow. 
All that he has hazarded for the pleasures of the 
city comes rushing upon his memory. He has lost 
his money, his health, his character, his peace of 
mind, and his hope of heaven; and he has gained 
in exchange sorrow, pain, privation, an insupport- 
able weariness of life, and a dread of death. That 
sound of the Italian hurdy-gurdy comes to him 
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like the crowing of the cock to Peter. It is the 
turning point of his life. It awakens within him 
“the late remorse of love”; and he dies in the peace 
of Divine pardon and acceptance. All these are 
not mere fancy pictures ; they are true to life; they 
have often happened, and the number of them 
might be indefinitely increased. 

Such examples impress upon our minds the 
solemn truth that there is nothing really forgotten 
in this world. Things may disappear and remain 
invisible for a long time, like the latent image pro- 
duced in sunlight upon a polished plate of metal; 
but just as that image reappears on the plate when 
we breathe upon it, so do the things that have 
vanished come up when the circumstances fitted to 
recall them are present. We wish to forget the 
past that hinders and mocks our fresh efforts by 
its evil memories; we try to leave it behind, pre- 
cipitated like a foul sediment out of which life may 
be drawn, clarified, and ennobled; we endeavour to 
bury in oblivion the folly and guilt through which 
we have gained our sore experience. But, in spite 
of all our longings, the past cannot be undone. 
Everything conspires against us to remember. We 
have given to outward objects connected with our 
sin power to haunt and torment us; we have made 
them God’s witnesses against us. They can at any 
moment rise up in judgment and fill our life with 
an agony of remorse. There are scenes on which 
we wish never to look again, because we dread 
their memories; there are names and associations 
which occur in common conversation that make us 
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uncomfortable without any visible reason to others, 
and of which -we never love to speak because the 
very mention of them brings back the burden of 
some secret sin which we cannot shake off. What 
should we do in such circumstances? Teach our- 
selves indifference to such associations; learn to 
harden our hearts against their power? No! but, 
on the contrary, welcome them as the bit and bridle 
by which our Heavenly Father holds fast the souls 
of His wayward and erring children. Let us praise 
Him who makes His angels ministering spirits to 
the heirs of salvation, for making the dumb inani- 
mate things of earth ministering spirits in the pro- 
cess of our moral restoration. Let us bless the 
instrumentality, even though it be nothing but the 
crowing of a cock, or the smell of a flower, or the 
sight of a tree, or the sound of a church bell, or a 
strain of simple music, by which we are startled 
out of our betrayals or denials of our Lord; and 
see in its employment a striking proof of the thought- 
ful care of Him who would not suffer us to fall into 
sin without adopting the simplest and best ex- 
pedient to alarm and recover us. Let the shame 
and the sorrow produced in us by such an association 
of the past be allowed to do their painful but 
salutary work in our soul. We have sinned; but 
out of our sin we may draw such strength as Peter 
drew when he was converted and strengthened his 
brethren; and even our past sins may contain in 
them the germs of future good, and become the 
instruments of God’s will in our sanctification, 
While nature accuses us, One who is greater than 


WN 
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nature fixes His eye upon us, not with the frown 
of a judge, but with the pity of a Saviour who 
knows us better than we know ourselves. While 
the cock crows and the bitter past comes up and 
condemns us, the gentle Jesus turns and looks 
upon us, and that look is far more powerful than 
any association of any earthly thing; for it is the 
look of One who wishes us above all things to be 
assured that if we but see our sin and repent of it, 
there is readiness and room enough in His heart to 
receive us at once and fully into favour, to forgive 
all and to forget all. It is that look that melts us 
utterly in penitence, that causes us to mourn for 
Him whom we have pierced with a godly sorrow 
that worketh repentance unto life, not needing to 
be repented of. And all the shadows of the past 
melt away in the dawn of His pardoning smile. 

And once in this state of grace, let us remember 
that, if there is a power in the law of association 
to increase our sorrow, there is also a power in 
it to increase our joy. If it awakens conscience, 
it also conduces to the sanctification of the soul. 
Peter all his days would have associated the crow- 
ing of the cock not only with his own base denial, 
but also with the mournful look of Jesus; not only 
with the sin which brought sorrow and shame to 
his heart, but also with the pardoning mercy 
that so graciously restored him. And thus what 
would have deepened his remorse had he con- 
tinued impenitent, increased the blessedness of his 
reclaimed condition. And as on a great scale 
all the types of nature which speak of the fall 
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and the curse are consecrated by Christ to the 
higher symbolism of the cross, and speak of life 
and renewal and joy; so, on a small scale, each 
scene and object of nature that before reminded the 
sinner only of his sin, now reminds him of the 
greatness of the love that has pardoned and re- 
stored. And as in the Holy Supper, which is 
founded upon this law of association, the broken 
bread and poured out wine speak as impressively of 
the grace that forgives and saves, as of the sin that 
denied, and betrayed, and crucified the Lord of 
glory ; so ‘the darkest tokens of our fall become at 
the same time the brightest symbols in the sanc- 
tuary of our redemption.’ If sin connected with any 
natural object, or sound, or sight, or smell, becomes, 
so to speak, a sacrament of the devil, which seals 
the evil and makes it terribly real to us ; goodness, 
on the other hand, connected with any outward thing, 
becomes a sacrament of God, confirming and estab- 
lishing it. Every association that we form with the 
world around us, through our living in it a con- 
sistent Christian life, a life of perfect openness before 
God and man, which needs no mask and whose 
character can never be mistaken, and through our 
going about, like. our Master, continually doing 
good, will react upon our own souls, strengthen 
our piety and increase our happiness. In this way 
we shall come to feel that we live, and move, and 
have our being within sacred enclosures; where 
every scene and object are associated with the pre- 
sence of Jesus, stamped with His superscription, 
baptized into His name, and brought into covenant. 
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with Him; where holiness to the Lord is written 
upon everything, great and small, and all things 
work together for good to them that love God. We 
shall have the blessedness of the man for whom the 
trees have no whispers of accusation, and the fields 
hide no dark memories, in whose ear music has no 
associations save those of innocence, whose very 
senses will minister to his faith, and to whom nature 
will be the great teacher and companion which God 
designed it to be, helping on the development of 
his spiritual life, and carrying up his thoughts and 
affections to those brighter scenes and more endur- 
ing objects of which its own are but passing types 
and shadows. 


CHAPTERS: 
THE HEIMWEH-FLUH. 


** And as he prayed, the fashion of his countenance was altered, and his 
raiment was white and glistering. And, behold, there talked with 
him two men, which were Moses and Elias: Who appeared in glory, 
and spake of his decease which he should accomplish at Ferusalenr.” — 
Si CUKE sae 20 Onell. 


IN the neighbourhood of Interlaken there is a rocky 
terrace called the “Heimweh-Fluh,” which means 
the Home-sick Mount. It has received this poetical | 
name from the circumstance that it is generally 
the last spot which the tourist visits before leaving 
this part of Switzerland, and when his thoughts are 
turned in the direction of home. Although of no 
great elevation, and accessible without fatigue, even 
to the most delicate ; it is nevertheless so favourably 
situated that it commands one of the finest views 
in the Bernese Oberland; far superior indeed to 
many obtained from loftier points. In front, the 
whole valley of Interlaken leading up to Lauter- 
brunnen and Grindelwald is spread out, with its 
richly cultivated fields and picturesque villages, 
bounded by huge walls of rock on either side, and 
hemmed in on the horizon by the green slopes of 
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the Wengern Alp, and rising beyond them the 
sublime peaks of the Eiger, Ménch, and Jungfrau, 
covered with the purest snow. The immediate fore- 
ground is formed by the heights of the Abendberg 
covered with dense woods of beech and pine, ter- 
minating at the summit in pastures of the brightest 
verdure, dotted with brown chalets ; while on either 
hand alternate glimpses of the most witching and 
suggestive beauty may be obtained, through the 
trees, of the lakes of Brienz and Thun, with their 
magnificent setting of lofty mountains and precipices. 
The first time I stood on the spot the sun was 
setting, and words fail to describe the wondrous 
magic which his farewell beams threw over the 
scene, bringing out the varied colouring of wood, 
mountain, and field, with an intensity of tone which 
I had never seen equalled, and lighting up the grand 
range of snowy peaks on the horizon with a radi- 
ance of the most vivid crimson. I had often seen 
that -most splendid of all the sights of the Alps, 
the Adbendgluhen, or after-glow of sunset; but the 
exhibition of it that evening surpassed all that I had 
ever before witnessed. The snow of the Jungfrau 
glowed like molten gold in the very core of a 
furnace; the graceful Silberhorn gleamed trans- 
parent on its side like a huge garnet quivering in 
the celestial fire; and the Eiger and Monch shone 
on the edge of the cliffs like mighty beacons, 
kindling the sky far above them with the splendours 
of their own effulgence. It was a glorious trans- 
figuration scene; earth clothing itself before my 
very eyes with the garments of heaven. Silent 
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worship on such a mount seemed the reasonable 
service. 

While gazing upon this wonderful sight, I felt 
deeply impressed with the suitableness of the name 
of the hill upon which I stood. It assumed a new 
significance and a higher meaning to my mind. 
The glorious panorama filled me with thoughts 
not of my own earthly home, but of the heavenly 
home which is the bright inheritance of faith and 
love. JI looked beyond the perishing hills that were 
illumined by the setting sun of earth, to the 
everlasting hills that summered high in the unfad- 
ing light of eternity. Grand, beyond the power of 
language to express, as was the spectacle unfolded 
to my gaze, my eye and heart were not satisfied 
with seeing it. It created a longing which it could 
not gratify; it suggested thoughts and feelings 
that reached far beyond its utmost magnificence. 
As I gazed, the glow passed from peak to peak; 
the burning splendour cooled and waned into a 
weird grey hue; and at last the dead white moun- 
tains stood up against the pale blue sky, like sheeted 
ghosts, ghastly in their coldness and unearthliness ; 
and I longed for higher beauty, more enduring 
magnificence than. this fleeting pageant afforded. 
The glory of earth inspired me with home-sickness 
for the surpassing and abiding glory of heaven. 

Every spot where we have a brighter outlook 
than usual into the grandeur of nature is a Heim- 
weh-Fluh. Every scene of special beauty fills the 
soul with a peculiar home-sickness which can find no 
cure in this world. The feeling of a hidden want, 
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a sweet sacred trouble, a heavenly mal du pays 
attaches itself to every loftier revelation of the 
Creator’s glory, and every more vivid realization of 
His wisdom and love in the works of His hands. 
Whatever takes us out of ourselves and lifts us 
above the cares and commonplaces of everyday 
life, and shows to us the great heart of nature, and 
opens up vistas into the great Beyond, linking our 
changing life with its unchangeableness, and our 
frailty with its enduring steadfastness,—raises the 
sacred hunger in our souls. The bliss of the stinted 
draught makes us long for the overflowing fountain. 
The beauty of the footstool fills us with aspiring 
thoughts of the glory of the throne. And as, beyond 
the snowy range of the Alps incarnadined with the 
crimson light of setting suns, we see the higher and 
nobler range of the Alps of cloudland, taking their 
shape in the blue ether from the shapes of the 
mountains, over whose summits they lie, so beyond 
the grandest and most transcendent scenes of earth, 
we see in imagination the ineffable scenes of eternity 
of which they testify. 

It is commonly said that it is in hours of gloom 
and depression that we most long for our heavenly 
home. We turn instinctively to another sphere 
when we have found by experience the vanity and 
unsatisfactoriness of this. Sorrow is said by a Ger- 
man poet to be etmweh (home-sickness) ; and yet 
this common sentiment is only true to a certain 
extent. The darkness of earth may suggest the 
brightness of heaven; just as looking long at one 
colour suggests to the eye its complement, — red 
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calling up green, and vice versd. We seek in con- 
trast for relief; but there is nothing co-natural 
between sorrow and heaven. It is not gloom, but 
brightness, that is most akin to the nature of our 
eternal home. And therefore it follows that we are 
most in sympathy with that future world upon which 
our hopes are fixed, not when we are plunged in 
deepest woe, but when we are elevated to the highest 
joy. Happiness here vibrates in vital unison with 
blessedness to come. ‘Happy moments on earth 
connect themselves with heavenly joys, like sun- 
beams in our sky with the source of light above’ 
The soul, quickened by its ecstacy, instinctively and 
insensibly connects its present with its future bliss. 
It has a feeling corresponding to a peculiar physical 
sensation which most people have experienced. 
When standing on the edge of a lofty precipice, 
commanding a magnificent prospect, we feel a strong 
inclination to throw ourselves down. The profound 
depths beneath exercise a strange fascination over 
us, like that which the basilisk is said to produce 
upon the bird. Nature holds out her arms as it 
were to receive and clasp us to her bosom. She 
smiles with that wonderful illusiveness, that heavenly 
enchantment which distance lends to every view; 
and the terrible effects of a fall from such an eleva- 
tion are forgotten in the bewildering excitement of 
our minds. This feeling becomes irresistible if we 
do not tear ourselves away from the perilous spot. 
Aeronauts also tell us that, when at a great altitude 
in the sky, they have, along with a triumphant feel- 
ing of elation, a vague desire to throw themselves 
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out of the balloon, regardless of the certain death 
that would ensue. The soul swoons as it were in 
the blue expanse of space, and longs to quit its local 
habitation, and, soaring free, become a part of the 
wide tranquillity, melt away into the infinitude of 
the universe. The desire to die in some supreme 
moment of life is just the mental counterpart of this 
desire to throw oneself down from a precipice or out 
of a balloon. Standing on the summit of life, with 
the magnificent prospect of its scenes stretching 
around us, invested with that magic radiance, that 
ideal charm which joy imparts to them; attaining 
some great height of bliss, the soul feels the irresis- 
tible fascination of the Unknown, and longs to 
depart to some new and untried existence. Its 
rapture lures it out of itself as it were to seek some 
wider and grander mode of being. Such a moment 
of pure joy is indeed a Heimweh-Fluh of the 
soul. 

Our Saviour, made in all things like unto His 
brethren, also shared this peculiar experience. It 
is a most significant feature in the incident on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, that Jesus spoke with His 
celestial visitors of the decease which He should 
accomplish at Jerusalem. On the summit of human 
life, crowned with the glory of heaven, His body. 
and His very garments rendered translucent by the 
insufferable radiance of His Divine nature, 'His 
thoughts nevertheless dwelt upon that painful evodus 
which led through the wilderness of sorrow and the 
valley of death, and by means of which the deliver- 
ance of mankind was to be accomplished. It was 
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the supreme moment of His earthly life, and yet its 
splendour was enveloped by the dark thought of 
death, as the glory of His transfiguration was sur- 
rounded by the cloud within whose shadow it took 
place. His greatest pain and His highest ecstacy 
were associated together, became one and the same 
experience, because they were produced by the same 
self-sacrificing devotion to the will of Him who said, 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased: hear ye him.” The disciples feared as 
they entered into the cloud, because they were not 
in a wrapt ecstatic state, but were dull and weary 
and heavy with sleep; they had not the same mind 
in them which was in Christ Jesus ; they could not 
yet follow the Master in His cross-bearing on the 
path of noble self-denial and suffering borne for 
others; they were not transfigured by the joy of 
self-sacrifice, and therefore pain, and sorrow, and 
death were repulsive to them. But Jesus was lifted 
by His rapture above the fear of death; for the 
joy set before Him, of which He had the earnest 
at this moment, He endured in anticipation the 
cross, despising the shame. He spoke calmly of 
His decease with the messengers from the unseen 
world, whose very presence testified of death con- 
quered and the grave despoiled. His acutest pain 
was transformed into His highest joy, as the body 
of His humiliation was transfigured by the glory of 
heaven ; and at that supreme moment, when His life 
was at the brightest, He could have willingly laid it 
down, and passed into the dark Shadow feared of 
man. It is indeed most true to human experience 
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to find Him speaking calmly and fearlessly of His 
decease in the exultation of His transfiguration, 
as it is most natural to find Him shrinking from 
death when His soul was exceeding sorrowful 
in Gethsemane, and saying, “Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me.” So was 
it also with jacob, when the affecting inter- 
view took place at Goshen between him and his 
long-lost son, the child of his passionately loved 
Rachel. The venerable patriarch fell on the neck 
of Joseph, and wept on his neck a good while, and 
said, “Now let me die, since I have seen thy face, 
because thou art yet alive.” So was it also with 
Simeon. When he held the infant Saviour in his 
aged arms in the temple, the climax of his life was 
attained ; the hope for himself and for his people, 
which he had cherished during long years of prayer- 
ful waiting, was crowned with full fruition. His eye 
saw the salvation of his God, and life had nothing 
grander to offer or promise. From this summit of 
bliss he was ready to mount up into that nearer 
heaven, which in its fullness of glory and grace had 
come down to meet and embrace him, and to spend 
his last breath in a swan-like song of praise. 
“Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace 
according to thy word; for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.” 

Outside the domain of Scripture we find numerous 
examples of the same strange intermingling of the 
highest glory of life with the thought of sorrow and 
death. It is indeed on mounts of transfiguration, 
when our nature is irradiated by some great joy 
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when we are lifted above ourselves by some over- 
mastering and ennobling emotion, that we love to 
speak-of our decease. We fear not to enter into the 
cloud of death when we are transfigured by the 
passionate intensity of our feelings. Our joy trans- 
forms the pain of dying into its own splendour, as 
the sun changes the very cloud into sunshine. At 
such moments we catch a glimpse into a higher and 
holier world, and, like St. Peter, we wish to build a 
tabernacle on the mount. We are unwilling to go 
down again from that loftier region to the common 
everyday working world, which looks so cold and 
tame and poor beside the glory that is revealed to 
us. Wecling to the higher nature which is awakened 
in us; and rather than turn away from the gates 
of heaven into which we have been permitted to 
look, and go back to earth, we would wish to die, 
and so fix and perpetuate our rapture for ever. 
What young convert has not felt the desire to 
depart and to be with Christ, when heaven has 
opened on his soul, and the agony of repentance 
has passed into the blessedness of a higher life? 
“Oh, if only death were near,’ he says to himself, 
“with what a blaze of hope I might go out!” He 
feels that he could not be summoned into eternity 
at a more auspicious moment. As the skilful 
artist seizes the moment that exhibits his sitter to 
the best advantage in order to paint his portrait, 
and fears lest any change of countenance or posture 
should disturb the happy look, so he wishes that 
death would perpetuate his image for eternity, when 
his heart is fullest of God and his face most radiant 
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with the light of heaven, ere he returns to ordinary 
ways and habits, and experiences the dreariness of 
the languor that follows. 

All thoughtful writers have described this re- 
markable human experience. A®schylus, in his 
Agamemnon, pictures the herald returning from the 
Trojan War as so overjoyed at revisiting his native 
land that he is willing to die. Goethe represents 
one of his most beautiful creations—the loved and 
loving Clara—as wishing to die in the hour of her 
purest joy; for earth had nothing beyond the 
rapture of that experience: “So las mich sterben! 
Die Welt hat keine Freuden auf diese!”  Shake- 
speare puts into the lips of Othello, at his joyful 
meeting with Desdemona, after the perils of his 
voyage to Cyprus were over, the passionate exclama- 
tion :— 

“ If it were now to die, 
”T were now to be most happy ; for I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.” 


It is said of Benjamin Franklin that his exultation 
was so great when he succeeded in attracting the 
lightning from the clouds by means of his kite, 
and thus proving its identity with the electricity of 
the earth, that he could willingly have died that 
very moment. Miss Martineau, in her Retrospect 
of Western Travel, describes the grandeur of a 
storm which she encountered on the Atlantic, as 
producing a similar triumph over the fear of death. 


“In the excitement of such an hour,” she says, 
F 
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“one feels as if one would as soon go down in these 
magnificent waters, as die any other death.” I 
remember on one occasion having something of the 
same feeling. I was travelling at night in a moun- 
tain region, when a terrible storm came on. The 
rain poured in torrents; the thunder pealed 
among the rocks; flash after flash of lightning 
linked the hills together, as with chains of fire A 
pall of blackness covered the sky from end to end. 
Hundreds of torrents poured down the heights into 
a lake, as if direct from the clouds; the sheen of 
their foam looking weird and ghastly in the blue 
illumination of the lightning, and their roar drown- 
ing the crash of the thunder; the sound of many 
waters here, there, and everywhere, filling earth and 
sky. Amid all this appalling elemental war, I felt 
a strange excitement and uplifting of soul, which 
made me indifferent to the danger, careless what 
became of me. Such moments reveal to us the 
greatness of our nature, and fill us with the 
intoxication of immortality. Death in such glori- 
ous circumstances seems an apotheosis. He comes 
to us as it were with the whirlwind and the 
chariot of fire, to lift us above the slow pain of 
dying in the rapture of translation. 

A mysterious association of opposite feelings, 
joy and sorrow, rapture and death, haunts us 
throughout life—is found pervading all our experi- 
ences more or less. Connected with the higher beauty 
of earth, there is a nameless feeling of sadness. The 
splendour of the tropical landscape with its rich 
languid greenness lit up by the radiance of 
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gorgeous flowers; the exquisite tenderness of a 
moonlight night, when the commonest objects are 
invested with a spiritual loveliness, have a deep 
pathos which language has no terms to describe. 
A noble work of art, a sublime mountain scene, 
with its strange commingling of the peaceful and the 
stormy, of the snows of earth and the fires of heaven; 
everything that stirs profoundly our purest emotions, 
has a touch of melancholy about it, as if in the 
elevated feelings which it produced we approached 
too near the gate of the lost Eden, and were waved 
back by the flaming sword. Love is the dearest 
thing on earth; but it shows that its home is not 
here by the yearning of eternity, which sighs in its 
fullest pleasure. Music, by its constant succession 
and expectancy, floats our souls as on a magic river 
to the verge of the infinite ; and seems but the pre- 
lude to that perfect satisfaction in the entire ex- 
pression of itself, for which the heart is ever craving. 
It is the vanz-des-vaches of our native land. Even 
the most fugitive things which God has made 
beautiful in their season, appeal most strongly to 
that eternity which He has set in our hearts. The 
plant when it blossoms puts on its transfiguration 
robes; and while speaking to us of its decease, it 
passes away in the glory of heaven. When it 
blossoms, and so fulfils the ends of earth, it dawns 
into the splendour of a higher life. It puts on the 
tints of the sky; it clothes itself in the blue, or 
crimson, or golden, or purple robes of heaven ; or its 
whiteness is the reflection of the vestal purity of 
everlasting garments. All the hectic hues of earth’s 
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fading beauty are but the blossoms of its immortality. 
It is when the beauty of nature is at its highest that 
we most feel its perishableness. 

In spring nature assumes its fairest hues and 
most perfect forms. Its swallow and cuckoo that 
come to us from foreign shores, and its lilies 
that push their bright heads through the dark 
mould, seem to draw aside the veil from the 
distant and the unseen, and make us mystically 
conscious of other worlds. Suggesting resources 
beyond those we see, it is full of strange pro- 
mise and revelation, and yet, for that very reason, 
full of gentle melancholy. The life of nature is then 
freshest, and most exuberant; and yet there is a 
nameless sadness connected with spring which does 
not belong to any other season. In the song of 
its birds, and the murmur of its waters, and the 
music of its leaves, there is a wailing undertone, 
a refrain of sorrow. Its very fulness of life 
speaks of joys which come not back with the 
returning year, of beloved ones whom no spring 
can ever more restore. Shallow natures may be 
conscious only of the superficial gladness of the 
season; may see only the fresh beauty, and feel 
only the joyful thrill of young life; but those who 
see below the surface cannot gaze upon the budding 
loveliness without tears from the depth of some 
divine despair. There is something inexpressibly 
touching, appealing to all that is tenderest and sad- 
dest in man, in the long quiet afternoon and linger- 
ing twilight of spring. All the mournfulness of the 
past, things we lost or overjoyed long ago, come 
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rushing over us; thoughts of the far future, of death 
and resurrection, haunt us with their mystery. We 
feel then most powerfully, that the principle of 
self-sacrifice underlies all nature,—that all gain is 
made through loss, and all joy through sorrow. 
Something must be surrendered for everything that 
is acquired. The sword that pierced through the 
heart of the mother of the Saviour, pierces through 
the heart of existence, and all its joy flows from 
the wound. And as the withered leaves and the 
bud scales, and the faded beauties of past summers 
form the warp upon which the fresh green 
verdure of spring is woven, so beneath all the 
fresh glories of life are the withered relics of past 
delights. 

And why is all this? Why, in the midst of the 
joy of spring, and the grandeur of nature, and the 
loveliness of night, have we this feeling of sacred 
melancholy ? Why, when most satisfied with beauty, 
do we feel most its unsatisfyingness? Is it not 
because we are homeless here? Foxes have holes ; 
birds of the air have nests; but we have not where 
to lay our head. The inferior creatures find in the 
objects and scenes of earth enough to satisfy their 
limited natures. But we are mightier than the 
perishing world ; and therefore find no rest in any 
earthly thing. There is here no pillow for the head, 
no home for the heart, for the pilgrims of eternity. 
Our rarest delights, our noblest experiences, speak 
to us most forcibly of our immortality; just as the 
strange midnight sky, lit up by the Southern Cross, 
brings sad thoughts to the heart of the sailor on the 
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Pacific Ocean, and reminds him how far he is from 
home. Our restlessness in the midst of rest, our 
feeling of weariness and incompleteness even in the 
midst of the richest feasts of joy, are perturbations 
produced in us by the attraction of that higher world 
which is our native country. And that tinge of 
wistfulness, which comes over our souls when we 
stand on the calm, pure heights of life, is like the 
purple hue that bathes at dawn and sunset the 
mountain summit that is nearest heaven, and 
assimilates dull rock and brown earth with the 
ethereal splendours of the sky, teaching us that 
the sun that sets on our earthly home rises again 
on our heavenly. 

The feeling of sadness, which poetic natures ex- 
perience in spring, has its counterpart in the spring- 
time of human life. The young love what is sorrow- 
ful and pathetic far more than the aged. The 
saddest songs, the most mournful stories, please 
them most. Who does not remember a time when 
the thought oi death produced a kind of sentimental 
pleasure? The youthful mind loves to dwell upon 
the idea of dying—to picture up its scenes and 
imagine its circumstances. It places itself in the 
centre of the mournful associations, and concentrates 
upon itself the interest which they awaken. The 
contrast between this imagined sorrow and the fresh 
beauty and gladness of life, has an indescribable 
charm. And as the loveliness of a cluster of fern, 
in the painter’s eye, is greatly enhanced by associat- 
ing the fresh green fronds, with last year’s brown and 
withered ones from which they spring, so the enjoy- 
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ment of life to the young is greatly increased by 
such thoughts of an early and lovely death. One 
would naturally imagine that the thought of death 
would be peculiarly repugnant to those who have 
such a hold of life-—who have such rich experiences 
and bright prospects. That fear of death, which is 
a divinely implanted instinct for self-preservation— 
that desire to live, whatever it may cost, without 
which the world would speedily be depopulated,— 
which all human beings have in common, we should 
expect would be strongest in the fair morning of 
existence, ere the shadows have come to darken, and 
experience to correct, the glittering estimates of 
hope. It may be natural for the aged, who live in 
that solitude which bereavement and decay have 
produced; for the weary and the sorrow-stricken, 
for whom the days have come in which they say, “I 
have no pleasure in them;” for the poor and the 
wretched, to whom life has been a long march in a 
wilderness of hardship and privation, dragging their 
slow heavy steps from care to care and from sorrow 
to sorrow; it may be natural for these, and such as 
these, to welcome death as a relief from the slow 
consuming disease of life. But the young and the 
healthy, and the happy,—the richly endowed, who 
have all in possession and promise that heart could 
wish,—we should expect would long for continued 
life, and dread every event that threatened to cut 
short their enjoyment, as the greatest misfortune. 
And yet, in actual life, it is constantly observed that 
none more systematically and effectually put away 
from them all thoughts of death than those who in 
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the course of nature are drawing very near to it,— 
that there are none whose hearts are more devoted 
to the world than those who are on the point of 
leaving it. The ailing and unhappy cling to life 
with the greatest tenacity: they shrink from the 
change that awaits them, and, like St. Peter, they 
are borne whither they would not. While, on the 
other hand, it is equally proverbial that it is those 
to whom life is most valuable who are least careful 
for its preservation. Those who have tasted of 
earthly bliss the all, who have loved and been 
beloved, like Goethe’s “Thekla,” are ready to close 
their eyes upon the fair scene of enchantment for 
ever,—willing to surrender the residue of their years 
in the very crisis of their bliss. Standing on the 
transfigured summit of life, they speak calmly of 
their decease, and serenely spread their immortal 
wings for flight into the nearer heavens. Of course 
there are many exceptions to this. It is true, indeed, 
that a plenitude of enjoyment does attach us to 
life—that firmly rooted in the good things of the 
world it is hard to dislodge us; just as it is true 
that impatience to die is often felt by those who 
have ceased to feel any relish in life, and that the 
grave is coveted as a shelter from the storms of 
earth. But this does not hinder the converse from 
being also true,—-that it is the happy who are most 
willing to die, and the miserable the most re- 
luctant. It is a paradox which has struck thought- 
ful minds in all ages. 

And how are we to account for this strange fact ? 
Why do the miserable feel that the weariest and 
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most loathed worldly life is a paradise to what they 
fear of death? One explanation is found in the 
force of habit. The constitution of our nature is such 
that we can form no anticipations of the future out 
of any source but that of our past experiences. 
What is known imparts its own colouring to the 
unknown. The orb of our common daily life takes 
its own bright atmosphere or its gloomy clouds out 
of the empty space of the future. The mind that is 
long accustomed only to darkness and sorrow has 
no vivid conceptions of happiness, because it has 
no experience of it; it does not long for future 
enjoyment, because it has no present enjoyment. 
Death to such individuals, therefore, is only a darker 
and drearier shade of their present gloom; and 
they would rather bear the ills they know than fly 
to the evils of the unknown. Creatures of habit 
rather than reflection, they love life merely because 
they have been used to it; led by blind instinct and 
not by reason, they cling tenaciously to the world 
merely because it has long enslaved them. Whereas, 
on the other hand, the secret of the readiness of the 
young and happy to die, lies in the fact that they 
project their present enjoyment beyond the grave, 
and picture the eternal world only as a scene of 
_indescribable happiness. Their ardent desire for 
future and more perfect bliss arises from the large 
portion of it which they experience now. They 
believe that eternal happiness will consist in the 
meridian glory of the light in whose early dawn they 
are basking. All that is bright and fair around them 
pictures forth and reflects, as from the transparent 
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surface of a lake, the new heavens and the new 
earth. The music of earth awakens the celestial 
harmonies, like the grander echoes of the alpine horn. 
From the dazzling pinnacle of life they gaze into 
heaven; and the golden ladder of their joy 
spanning the gulf, disarms the passage between 
of all its terrors. 

Besides, the miserable have not attained what ap- 
pears to them the chief end of existence. Life has 
made them promises which it has not fulfilled; they 
see in death only the defeat and disappointment of 
life. Like plants that have been prevented from 
flowering by the unfavourable conditions of the 
summer, they linger on through the dreary winter, 
hoping that brighter skies may call forth for 
them the latent beauties and glories of life. 
They feel a sense of wrong when asked to depart 
and make room for other guests at the feast 
of life, when they are not satisfied. They pray 
to be spared, that they may recover strength before 
they go hence and be no more: “Oh, my God, 
take me not away in the midst of my days!” It 
is an instinct of our nature to hate to die in dark- 
ness or in confinement. The passenger in a sinking 
ship cannot bear the idea of going down imprisoned 
in the cabin or in his berth; he seeks the deck, 
where he may behold the free open face of the sky 
and sea, and pass away in the light of heaven. And 
so it is an instinct in our nature to long to escape 
from the darkness of our circumstances ere we die, 
to burst the gloomy walls of our woes, and perish, 
if we must, in the open air of a freer and fuller 
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existence. There seems no such waste to us as that 
of a life that pursues its hidden course in a continu- 
ous untimely twilight, and sets amid dark clouds; 
we wait for the sunbreak, which we feel ought to 
come to redeem it and crown it with the glory so 
long withheld. On the other hand, the happy can 
afford to die because they have had in sample all 
that life can offer,—an intensive enjoyment of what 
spread out extensively becomes weak and insipid. 
They have not a sense of failure, a feeling of incom- 
pleteness. Life for them has flowered, and may 
therefore pass over to its natural decay. It seems. 
in accordance with the fitness of things that life 
should perish when it has reached its climax, and 
gained its ends, and tasted the best that the world 
can give. In the height of its glory and joy, how- 
ever soon or late that is attained, it makes a dignified 
and becoming end. 


“ Life takes its highest temper when 
Dipp’d, glowing, in death’s icy stream.” 


Simeon is a type of every true believer in Jesus. 
What a moment that was when a mortal held in 
his arms the Incarnate God; when a sinful man 
pressed to his bosom the Divine Saviour from sin! 
How significant was that action; how much was 
involved in it! “The Desire of all nations,’—what 
all the generations of men had longed for ever since 
Eve exclaimed, “I have gotten a man from the 
Lord,” was Simeon’s in that supreme moment. Unto 
him a child was born and a son was given—a 
Saviour who, like Elisha, stretching himself upon the 
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body of the child, had brought His infinitude within 
the narrow compass of our nature. The little child 
was truly what was falsely said of every earthly 
sorcerer,—“ the great power of God.” In that like- 
ness of sinful flesh, Simeon felt that the eternal God 
drew near to him; and embracing his human brother 
he found himself in. the bosom of his Father. No 
wonder that under the overpowering bliss of such a 
salvation he should exclaim, “Now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace.” And what is the 
experience of every true Christian but a repetition 
in spiritual form of this typical historical incident ? 
Jesus comes as it were into the arms of every one 
who believes in Him; every heart of faith and love 
holds the Divine Redeemer as its own. To us too 
the Son is given as truly as to the shepherds of old 
in the manger, as truly as to Simeon in the temple. 
God over all, blessed for ever, reduced as it were to 
infant form, to suit our limited capacities, conde- 
scending to our low estate, dwells in our hearts by 
faith, is formed in us the hope of glory. All that 
our adorable Redeemer is and has,—all His perfec- 
tions and relations, all the dispensations of His 
providence and the treasures of His word, all His 
grace and all His glory, are ours. Having Him 
we have all things with Him and in Him: life and 
death, things present and things to come—all are 
ours. All heaven and earth are in our arms and 
in our heart, when Christ is ours. 

Having thus seen the salvation of our God, the 
object of the longest life is attained; the end of exis- 
tence is fulfilled; the highest and best that life has 
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to give has been received. Death to us after that 
is never premature: the very child shall die an 
hundred years old. We have indeed experienced 
of earthly bliss the all: the joy of loving our Saviour 
and of being beloved by Him—a joy of which all 
other joys are but faintest, feeblest, reflections, “as 
moonshine unto sunshine, and as water unto wine.” 
Oh, if we realized fully the rapture of such a salva- 
tion, death for us, as the poet says, would not be 
so much even as the lifting of the latch, but only a 
step into the open air, out of a tent already luminous 
with light that shines through its transparent walls. 
The heaven within us would be irresistibly attracted 
_to the heaven above us by the law of similarity, as 
the bubble of air beneath the water of the lake 
ascends to mingle with the atmosphere that rests 
upon the surface. Like the Apostle Paul, we should 
long to depart and to be with Christ, which is far 
better. We should feel like the celebrated John 
Howe, when he said to his wife, “Though I think I 
love you as well as it is fit for one creature to love 
another, yet if it were put to my choice whether 
to die this moment or live through this night, and 
living this night would secure the continuance of 
life for seven years longer, I would choose to die 
this moment.” Why should such experiences be so 
rare? Why should they not be with us the normal, 
and not the exceptional state? It is because we do 
not cling constantly to our Saviour ; because we do 
not always hold Him in our arms, or see His great 
salvation. We are tired of serving Him. We lay 
Him down, as it were, and take up instead other 
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persons and things to our bosom. We love father 
and mother, and wife and children, and house and 
lands, more than we love Him. We empty our 
arms of their blessedness, and bereave our spirits of 
their true friendship ; and in the desolation of our 
life, we cannot say, “Lord, now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace.” Other loves hide the love 
of the Saviour from us—come in between us and 
the light of His countenance,—and in the darkness 
and loneliness we cannot face death. We bring no 
inward light with us to illumine the gloom of the 
dark valley ; we have no inward joy to buoy us up 
amid the depressions of parting life. 

The Spirit has told us in His Word, as He told 
Simeon by direct revelation, that we can never be 
prepared to die until we hold our Saviour in our 
arms, until our eyes see the salvation of our God. 
Never can we talk calmly of our decease, until the 
resurrection power of Christ has raised us above the 
world, placed us on the summit of life, and trans- 
figured us into His likeness through the beholding 
of His glory. Till then we shall fear to enter into 
the cloud that conceals the future world from our 
view. Till then the dark form of the King of 
Terrors will stand between us and the light of the 
living world. Till then we shall have a sense of 
incompleteness in our life, an aching void, a feeling 
of waste and loss in our heart. We shall expect 
from the future what it promises but will not fulfil, 
and ask in vain from every new object and ex- 
perience, “ Who will show us any good?” Till then 
we cannot bear to die, for our life is flowerless, 
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whatever leaves of worldly success it has produced ; 
it has not given us its supreme and satisfying bliss, 
whatever else of joy it has given. And for that 
consummation we wait, wearied in the greatness of 
our ways, dissatisfied with earth. 

How precious then it is to know that Christ 
destroyed him that had the power of death, and 
delivers all who are united to Him from the bondage 
of its fear. He who liveth, and was dead, and is 
alive for evermore, has broken down the barrier 
between the seen and unseen worlds, and we 
stand with Him in the centre of both. His blood 
cleanseth away all the sin that hides heaven from 
our view, quenches the flaming sword that guards 
the heavenly paradise against us. The wounds of 
the cross have blunted the thorn of the curse that 
gives the sting to death, and the victory to the grave. 
In Him we are converted, and become as little 
children ; and in that kingdom of heaven into which 
we enter we get back that young fearless heart 
which dreads not death. However late, that spring- 
time of life is restored to us which finds a joy in 
grief, a soothing mysterious pleasure at the heart 
of the saddest things, and transmutes death itself 
into a nobler birth. In Him life finds its fulness and 
completeness. In Him we have a joy that is un- 
speakable and full of glory, which so fills and 
animates our souls that we are ready at any moment 
to go forth and meet death, as the soldier goes to 
the field of battle stimulated by the trumpet blast, 
and raised by the excitement of the combat 
above all sense of danger or fear of death. And 
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when the Master is indeed come, and calleth for 
us, we can say, as we sink into our blessed 
euthanasia, and the torch of life burns brightest as 
‘it is reversed, 
“* Interpose 
No deathly angel ’twixt my face and Thine ; 


But stoop Thyself to gather my life’s rose, 
And smile away my mortal to divine.” 
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CUCKOO ! 


eece VOICE SOLA, A CTY ne is 162 The grass withereth, the flower fadeth : 
but the word of our God shall stand for ever.” —ISAIAH XL, 6, 7, 8. 


WORDSWORTH very significantly corrected, on one 
occasion, the mistake of a friend, who reported that 
he was writing a poem upon @ daisy. “No:” said 
the poet, “I am writing a poem upon ¢he daisy; a 
very different thing.” So I may say that this is not 
a chapter upon the natural history—the structure 
and habits of a remarkable bird; but upon the 
thoughts and associations which its voice suggests. 
It is not @ cuckoo that is described, but the cuckoo, 
the spiritual idea which it represents—the abstract 
significance of its strange appearance and unchang- 
ing note. - 

What a magic air does the voice of the cuckoo 
give to the landscape! It binds the waters, the trees, 
the flowers, every living thing together in one beauty 
of heaven-gifted harmony. There is not a green 
leaf that does not seem to enjoy the air it breathes, 
and not a stone but listens. At this moment I hear 
the familiar sound coming from the heart of an 


upland wood; and the soft tassels of pine branches, 
G 
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and the golden flowers of whin bushes, and the lights 
and shadows of green mountains reaching to the 
clouds, seem like objects in an enchanted land. 
Wherever I hear it that spot seems for the moment 
the centre of the scene—the focus of interest— 
the very soul of loneliness. All the music of nature 
—song of bird, and sigh of breeze, and murmur of 
water—melt into that rich plaintive monotone, which 
thrills all the wide circle of the summer hills into 
listening silence. It is to the landscape of May 
what the bloom is to the fruit, what the history of 
the past is to the ruin, what music is to a painting, 
what love is to youthful life. An atmosphere of 
poetry and fable lies like a finer ether over every 
beauty, which the imagination breathes as inspiration. 
It haunts the heart with that feeling of mystery, 
which He whose glory it is to conceal a thing, has 
put into and about everything; in order we may 
believe that our minds, which cannot grasp realities, 
but only appearances, may be exercised in prepara- 
tion for that glorious enlargement and revelation 
which await them hereafter. How deserted and 
forlorn seems the valley when the mystic note has 
ceased! It is like the passing of sunshine from the 
hill-side, which glowed under it like a living chryso- 
prase, or the disappearance of the reflected picture of 
sky and wooded shore from the bosom of the lake, 
or the silence that succeeds the fall of exquisite 
music. The witching spell is gone, and the cold 
naked reality returns. How we miss the magic voice 
when it vanishes from our uplands for the season! 
When the first blue-bell appears on the wayside 
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bank, and the first yellow toadstool gleams among 
the green grass of the pinewood, it is heard no more. 
A strange feeling comes over us then, that the year 
is far spent and the closing scenes of the winter are 
nigh. Half the year is not yet over. Much of the 
beauty of summer—much of the freshness of June 
still remains. The foliage of the trees is untouched 
by a single sunset hue, and the fields are dressed in 
unfading green. The flowers bloom in thousands 
everywhere. But the best of the year for us is over. 
Summer has passed away with the passing of the 
cuckoo; and the silent scene that remains is sug- 
gestive only of decay and death. Is it not so in 
human life? When one magic voice of love is 
hushed, the beauty and freshness of life for us are 
over. The enchantment is gone. What remains is 
not heaven, but earth—not life, but endurance. 

The call of the cuckoo sounds strange among the 
homely strains of our heaths and woodlands, It 
falls upon the ear like a spent wave of song that has 
travelled far from a foreign clime. It connects our 
country with other countries. Everywhere in nature, 
among the most dissimilar circumstances, we find 
similar objects and features recurring; we find some- 
thing that seems akin to what in our own mental 
experience we call reminiscence or association. 
Distinct as are the organic combinations in different 
countries and climates, as Agassiz has pointed 
out, they never wholly exclude each other; they 
retain some link which binds them together, and 
makes each a part of the general harmony. 
The reindeer lichen of the Poles grows on Tropical 
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boulders under the shadow of the palm; while 
among the lichens and pines of the Arctic 
regions, the gorgeous azalea of the Tropics creeps 
upon the barren soil, stunted indeed in form, but 
brilliant as ever in colour. The song of the thrush 
and the tap of the woodpecker are heard in the silent 
pauses of forests that resound with the discordant 
cries of the parrot and the monkey. The traveller 
on the slopes of the Himalayas is startled by seeing 
amid plants altogether new to him, some simple 
wild flower associated with the memories of home; 
while among the woods of the Andes, in another 
hemisphere altogether, he hears among a strange 
fauna the song of a bird which transports him at 
once in imagination to woods where every object was 
like a friend to him. In foreign countries, indeed, 
what strikes one most at first sight is not the strange, 
but the familiar look of the general landscape. We 
expect when we change our horizon, to find every- 
thing changed. In lonely out-of-the-way places 
children look for new forms of life and strange 
appearances ; while the disposition to locate wonder- 
ful incidents in far-off countries is exceedingly 
natural. We unconsciously believe Horace when 
he says that he saw with his own eyes Bacchus in 
remote nooks, teaching the nymphs songs, while the 
goat-footed satyrs pricked up their pointed ears to 
listen; because there is something in the air of 
antiquity to which he appeals, and in the secret far- 
off rocks which he describes, that cheats the senses, 
and makes the supernatural real. I remember well 
how I used, in my botanical wanderings, to expect 
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_to find new and remarkable plants among mountain 


cliffs and ravines the farthest removed from the 
haunts of man; how often I looked up with longing 
to ledges and recesses of inaccessible rocks, confident 
that could I explore them I should find there some 
of nature’s. mystic population—some lichen, or moss, 
or férn which no one had ever seen before.. When I 
first went to Switzerland my imagination was fired 
with the thought of a flora altogether different from 
that with which I was familiar in this country; and 
I have a vivid recollection of the ardour with which, 
immediately after my arrival in a remote spot in 
Norway, late on a Saturday night, I embraced the 
first opportunity of exploring the uncultivated wastes 
around, hoping to find almost every second plant 
rare and unfamiliar. And the disappointment which 
I met with on these occasions in Norway and 
Switzerland, was but a repetition of my early ex- 
perience among the mountains and rocks of our own 
country. Everything looked familiar and home-like ; 
and the same plants which formed the common 
verdure of our own landscapes greeted me under 
foreign skies. New and unknown forms were few 
and far between, and did not affect in the least 
degree the prevailing hue and form of the 
scenery. 

Indeed, the more extensive our acquaintance be- 
comes with other countries, the more numerous do 
we find the features which they possess in common 
with our own,—the more numerous do we find the 
representative forms of life and dead matter which 
they possess in common with each other. Every 
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traveller is struck with the western, almost the 
English, character of the scenery of Palestine: the 
uplands of Carmel resembling the pastoral ranges in 
the south of Scotland ; and the cultivated wadys of 
Hebron, the valleys of Yorkshire. Our English song 
birds and summer visitants mingle with bulbuls, 
sun birds, and the other rare denizens of Jericho and 
the gorge of the Callirrhoe on the east of the Jordan, 
and enjoy a perpetual summer. Our common home 
weeds, dead nettles, black bryony, shepherd’s purse, 
whitlow grass, are found growing with maiden-hair 
and palm trees in Moab. The purple bugle of our 
Channel Islands is one of the commonest plants 
throughout the whole of Palestine. Literally miles 
of it, as Dr. Tristram tells us, cover the basaltic 
boulders on the descent from Tabor to Tiberias. In 
South America, pine forests clothing the mountains 
at a certain height, give an aspect to the scenery 
altogether different from that of the Tropical forests 
below. The trees stand apart at regular intervals, 
with no brushwood growing under them, and no 
epiphytes or climbing plants hanging from them; 
and the ground is bare and brown with the fallen 
needles, or covered with green grass and common 
bracken. All that is characteristic of the wild 
luxuriance of the Tropical forest, where the trees 
crowd each other to death, and the ground is hid 
by a monstrous growth, has disappeared; and the 
traveller who listens to the sough of the wind among 
the pine-tops, a sound which he has not heard 
perhaps for years, is carried back in fancy to the 
cool pine woods of Europe. Distinct as is the 
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Tropical from the Polar Zone, they nevertheless 
mutually embrace each other. The Tropics have a 
Polar Zone in the summit of every mountain that 
towers above the snow-line; and the Poles have a 
Tropical Zone in the fervent summer, that calls forth 
at once the brilliant Arctic flora and the swarms of 
mosquitoes, which rival for a few brief weeks the 
beauties and torments of the Equator. Nor is this 
mutual similarity of objects and conditions confined 
to the different regions of our earth alone. Science 
is showing to us, more and more every day, that the 
substances of the stars are identical with those of our 
globe. Spectrum-analysis has not yet discovered in 
the remotest stellar ray, subjected to its wonderful 
scrutiny, a single new or unknown element. The 
meteors that fall from the inter-planetary spaces to 
our earth, yield on analysis the same metals with 
which we are familiar, and hold occluded the same 
gases which form the constituents of our air and 
water. Near at hand the orbs of heaven are common 
earth; ‘tis distance only that makes them stars. 
And thus, what strikes the most thoughtful mind 
most forcibly, is the real fewness of the objects with 
which the apparently endless kaleidoscopic effects of 
the universe are produced—the sparingness with 
which novelties are introduced into any scene,— 
and the pertinacity with which the face of the same 
creative idea looks out of all the windows of nature. 

What spiritual purpose do these connecting links 
between different regions serve? What relation have 
they to the mind and heart of man, for whose 
spiritual education all physical objects and circum- 
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stances exist? The humble azalea of the Polar 
fields gives a glimpse to the Laplander and 
Esquimaux of a more glowing and generous world 
beyond their own bleak horizon. The reindeer moss 
that lies like a permanent patch of Arctic snow, 
cooling the burning shadows of the palm, suggests 
to the Indian thoughts of a region where the climate 
and productions contrast in the most striking 
manner with his own. The stream that furrows 
the mountain side brings down the peculiar plants | 
of the lofty summit to the base, where they flourish 
among a strange sisterhood of lowland flowers; and 
thus the inhabitants of the valley have some idea 
of the vegetation of the bright serene heights which 
they are unable to climb. While the ocean sends 
its tidal waves and its white-winged sea birds far 
up the quiet reaches of the inland river, so that 
those who live in the heart of lonely woods and 
mountains may have some notion of the grand, wide 
realm of waters that extends beyond their own 
circle of vision. All these reminiscences and associa- 
tions expressed in the mute but expressive hiero- 
glyphics of nature, are meant, I believe, to. enlarge 
the sphere of human interests, and to make man feel 
at home in every region of the earth. And when 
the blazing meteor that falls upon our earth, and 
the sunbeam and starbeam that bind with chains 
of gold and silver our world to the worlds of space, 
show to us that they are all made of the same matter, 
and are subject to the same laws, our thoughts and 
feelings take possession of the silent fields of the sky, 
include them within the sacred precincts of home, 
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and people them with our human sympathies. We 
realize that as the prism of each little drop of water 
helps to round the mighty prism of the rainbow, so 
the harmony of each world combines in the one 
vast glorious design of the Almighty. 

Thoughts like these are even more strikingly 
awakened by the visits of migratory birds to our 
shores. Just as the silver trumpets, made of the 
redemption money of the Israelites, proclaimed in a 
more startling and arresting manner to the ear, 
whenever they were sounded in the camp, the same 
great truths regarding redemption, which were apt 
to be disregarded when conveyed by the quiet, 
gentle appeal to the eye of the tabernacle furniture 
and services—so the swallow twitters under our 
eaves, and the cuckoo utters its solitary note on our 
uplands every summer, to read to us the lesson of 
the mutual relationship of the most remote and 
isolated things, and the grand unity of the whole 
world, which when silently written in the broad, 
open page of the fields and woods is generally 
unheeded. The idea that in plants and inorganic 
arrangements is expressed in a passive and stationary 
manner, confined to certain spots, and requiring to 
be sought out, is, in these birds of the wandering 
wing, endowed with motion, flits from one region to 
another, and obtrudes itself upon the notice of all. 
The Arctic lichen grows under the palm tree, and the 
tropical azalea grows amid the snows of the pole; 
but who searches for them there, and who under- 
stands their significance when they are accidentally 
seen? But the same truth which they preach is 
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conveyed to us, in such a way that we cannot escape 
noticing and understanding it, by those birds of 
passage that periodically wing their flight from 
warmer regions to colder, and from colder to warmer. 
Whenever I hear the note of the cuckoo, it gives 
the effect of distance to the landscape; it is like a 
white sail appearing upon the utmost verge of the 
sea, or that pure gleam of golden light that lingers 
after sunset above the hills in the west, and 
seems to be an opening from the dark horizon 
of earth into another and a brighter world. It 
suggests to me thoughts of those sunny lands from 
which the bird has come and to which it will 
soon return. Into the most menotonous and 
colourless life it brings the rich variety and palpi- 
tating interest of other lands; and makes the nar- 
rowest human limits wide enough to contain the 
grandest human emotions. It makes the loneliest 
glen a part of the great world, and the most 
secluded recluse a member of the great household 
of humanity. Does it not seem as if this were the 
higher purpose which this strange prophetic voice, 
crying annually in our wildernesses, was meant to 
serve? Are we to suppose that the cuckoo comes 
to us every year with the blossoming of the prim- 
roses, merely to obtain the food which our country 
at this season affords, and to lay its egg in circum- 
stances in which its young will thrive best? Is 
there not a moral meaning in its voice, and a 
special reference to man in its ministry? Is it 
not one of the many things of nature that preach 
to him lessons of deep spiritual significance ? 
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And while thus linking our own country with 
other lands, and widening our horizon and enlarg- 
ing our sympathies, does it not at the same time 
raise our thoughts from earth to heaven? Is it 
not a voice from a loftier climate teaching us to 
look not at the things which are seen and tem- 
poral, but at the things which are unseen and eter- 
nal? The North American Indians have a beautiful 
myth concerning a mystical bird that comes in the 
summer nights when the moon is full, and in the 
pine grove beside their wigwams sings ethereal 
songs of the spirit-land, and brings to them tidings 
of their departed friends. May we not look upon 
the cuckoo as our mystical bird which comes to 
us when the year is at its full, freshest in beauty 
and brightest in bloom, to speak to us of the land 
that is very far off, and of the loved and lost ones 
who dwell in it? But a brief season it stays with 
us. It vanishes with the bloom of the year; and 
its last note in departure gives expression as it 
were to what the fading of the spring flowers and 
the soberer green of the woodlands silently pro- 
claim. It goes where the year again recovers its 
youth, and the charms of early summer reappear, 
and the bloom and beauty that have fled from our 
shores adorn the landscape anew. It finds in lati- 
tude what we may find in altitude. He who climbs 
our lofty hills overtakes the summer on the heights. 
He marks the spots where she rested in her ascen- 
sion to the skies, by the later flowering there of 
plants that are long overpast in the valley. He 
finds the blue violet-like butterwort in full bloom 
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by the marshy bed of a spring where she had 
stooped to drink; it had faded weeks before on 
the lower slopes. Higher up he sees a solitary 
clump of primroses sheltering themselves in a shady 
nook where she had halted to cool her feet; and 
highest of all, the white gleam of the wind-flowers 
makes a second April on the mountain summit. 
In like manner the cuckoo pursues the flying 
summer up the heights of the globe, and rests 
where she rests, and finds in a new zone what had 
disappeared from the old; and thus, as the song 
says, its bower is always green, and its sky is ever 
clear. And when it departs from our country, 
‘does not our heart go out after it, to a region 
where the precious things of our love, that have 
faded and fled here, shall be restored in all their 
freshness and fairness; and the human flowers that 
withered along our path shall bloom anew on the 
calm pure heights of the heavenly land, and we 
shall see them again, and our hearts shall rejoice, 
and our joy no man will take from us? 

But the cuckoo connects the ages as well as the 
zones; links our thoughts not only with other 
countries, but also with past centuries. Like the 
hum of the bee, that slender sound in which Words- 
worth’s fine ear heard the concentrated music of all 
the past summers of the earth, the note of the 
cuckoo is an immemorial sound, mellow with all 
the poetry of antiquity. It awakens by its incan- 
tation the old world from the spell of its enchanted 
sleep; brings before our imagination memories of 
those far-off epochs of which geology tells us, when 
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it gave to a strange new realm of flowers and 
fruits the one finishing touch of beauty ; and trans- 
ports us back to pre-historic times, to whose myths 
and legends, which embody all that remains of the 
human experience of unknown ages, it gives a 
charmed voice. 


“A slender sound, yet hoary time, 
Doth to the soul exalt it with the chime 
Of all his years ; a company 
Of ages coming, ages gone, 
Nations from before them sweeping.” 


That note is the most unchangeable thing in nature. 
Season after season, generation after generation, 
age after age, it comes back with precisely the 
same inflection. We hear it in old age as we 
heard it in youth. To the son it has the same 
familiar sound with which it first greeted the 
father’s ear. All the other features and circum- 
stances of nature are changing around us, The 
trees in the soft light of whose tenderly pencilled 
leafage we sorrowed and joyed in early years, 
have acquired a greater massiveness of boughs 
and intricacy of groined branches—give entrance 
through a wider circumference of foliage to fitful 
sunbeams, that bless a larger breadth of green 
sward in turns with shadow and splendour, and 
show a more venerable hoariness of lichen and 
moss on trunks, whose bark has faithlessly out- 
grown and obliterated, as human hearts them- 
selves have done, the names of friendship and 
love cut into it, that were meant to be lasting, 
The bed of the stream in whose shallows we pad- 
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dled in childhood, in whose pools we bathed in 
the hot summer noons of youth, and over whose 
mossy rocks we leapt in the daring ambition of 
schoolboy life, has changed; the pools have been 
filled up with stones and gravel brought down by 
floods, the shallows have been scooped out into 
deep linns. And with all these changes, the very 
sound of the stream has changed; it has a graver 
and deeper tone where it once had a merry tinkle ; 
and where in former times it sang a quiet tune, it 
now brawls and foams over rough boulders. The 
everlasting hills themselves are not exactly the 
same as they used to be; they are worn alike 
with the strife of stormy elements and the soft 
play of gentle breeze and sunbeam. Their features, 
“familiar with forgotten years,” are older and more 
furrowed; and the shadows of clouds now form 
the only clothing of heights once bristling with 
the serried pine, and wandering gleams of light 
fall from the heavens, as the only illumination of 
bare spots that formerly shone with the earth-born 
glory of countless wild flowers. 

But in the midst of all these changes, the mono- 
tone of the cuckoo is as unchangeable as the jew- 
elled belt of Orion itself. Other sights and sounds 
of nature share indeed in its unchangeableness, but 
the impression produced by them is not so deep 
and solemn. We lose in their variety and unob- 
trusiveness the sense of sameness in their recur- 
rence. But the very unity and simplicity of the 
cuckoo’s note, like the stainless blue of a desert 
sky, suggest its unchangeableness, It is a solitary 
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voice calling down the ages, that while all is 
changing, permanence is at the heart of change, 
and unity in the centre of variety. It speaks to 
us of that word of the Lord which once created 
and ever upholdeth all things, and endureth for 
ever, while the grass withereth, and the flower 
thereof fadeth, and all the glory of man is as the 
flower of the field. 

The fact, too, that it comes after long intervals 
of silence, and continues but a short time, enhances 
the feeling of its unchangeableness. The saddest 
and most common experience in life is to find the 
spot associated with sweetest memories which we 
had left, and which during all the period of ab- 
sence remain fixed and unaltered in its minutest 
details in our imagination, on our return changed 
and unfamiliar. But the cuckoo departs and re- 
turns after a whole year’s absence, and its note is 
precisely the same as it was last summer. It 
might seem as if, phcenix-like, the very same 
bird had lived through all the ages, and uttered 
the same note to them all. Through the changes 
in our feelings, sorrow where there was joy, and 
coldness where love reigned, comes the change- 
less sound, “Cuckoo!” Through the changes in 
our circumstances, poverty where wealth abounded, 
and loneliness where there were many near 
and dear, sounds the seeming mockery of that 
passionless note. We have returned, after years of 
absence, to the home of our childhood, and 
“Cuckoo” comes with the old witchery from the 
centre of some thick foliaged tree, which we knew 
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long ago as a sapling; or from the heart of a forest 
of pines, which we saw planted, but which now 
covers the hill-top like the shadow of a dark thunder 
cloud, and roars in the wind like a stormy ocean. 
It floats over cultivated glebes, twinkling in the sun- 
shine with the freckly ears of the oats, and fragrant 
with the honey-scent of the clover, where we used 
to hear the plover’s wail on the heathy waste, and 
find the brown eggs of the curlew among the rushes 
of the marsh. We hear it all day beside the ruined 
cottage, which we remember in the far past as a 
happy home—its cold hearthstone covered with the 
rank nettle, and the shadow of a solitary rowan tree, 
whose scarlet berries the bairnies loved to string 
together into necklaces, cast upon its roofless floors 
—effectual indeed in warding off the fairies of super- 
stition, but powerless against the weird fates of 
change and death. 

On the uplands, where it is most frequently heard, 
—the foreshore, as it were, between man’s change- 
able haunts, where year after year the face of nature 
is altered by his cultivation, and the waste moor- 
lands where nature reigns supreme, and which like 
the ocean know no change—the note of the cuckoo 
seems strangely in unison with the objects and 
associations of the region; with the grey, lichen- 
clad stone walls, looking like a line of cairns, 
indicating by its fallen boulders the landmarks of 
past generations; with the old mossy fields that 
have long ago gone out of cultivation, but which 
nature keeps so green amid the surrounding barren- 
ness, in memory of the faithful hearts and honest 
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hands that once rescued them from the heather. 
In such a spot, where the human associations are 
winnowed by time from all their sadness, it creates 
a season for itself, in which there is no painful 
retrospection, no gloomy expectation, no feeling 
that all things are passing away ; which is not spring, 
for spring retains too much of winter, and all its 
fresh green beauty springs from the grave of former 
beauty; nor yet summer, for summer soon over- 
steps the perfect flower of loveliness, and withers or 
runs to seed, and even in its deep green languor of 
perfection there is an indefinable sense of the near- 
ness of the sere and yellow leaf of autumn; but a 
nameless ideal season of the poets, in which decay is 
impossible and every charm is perpetual. It creates 
an atmosphere of unchangeableness around it, giving 
to this fleeting earth over which it throws its 
enchantment, while that enchantment lasts, the 
seeming steadfastness and endurance of heaven. 
When listening to its monotone there, the thought 
is irresistibly suggested that nature never wearies of 
repeating herself. How soon do we tire of the 
loveliest landscape, the richest melody, the most 
satisfying object! Our fickle fashions are continually 
changing. We spend our time like the Athenians 
of old, in nothing else but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing. But nature ever loves to repro- 
duce the old and to bring back the past. Season 
after season she ushers the same primroses, daisies, 
and roses upon the scene, and says the same thing 
over and over again in the sigh of her breeze, and 


the murmur of her streams, and the song of her 
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birds. In this respect she imitates her Creator and 
Upholder, who is the Alpha at the same time that 
He is the Omega, who sums up the first in the last, 
takes forward the past into the future, and makes of 
all existence one eternal zow. Let us cleave to this 
Unchangeable One amid all the changes of life; 
and united to Him we shall find all our past in our 
future. Nothing that we loved will truly perish, 
but will be found again in Him who takes up our 
history that has vanished, and in whom our life 
is hid. And while the “ Cuckoo” of nature sounds 
unchanged amid the wreck of all our hopes and the 
departure of all our joys, may it be to us but the 
symbol and the echo of that loving Voice which 
summons us away to a world of enduring realities, 
where our youth shall bexrestored, and our lost joys 
recovered, and we shall possess the changeless 
for ever more. 


CHAPTER VA 


NEUTER FLOWERS. 


“* And those members of the body, which we think to be less honourable, 
upon these we bestow more abundant honour; and our uncomely 
parts have more abundant comeliness. For our comely parts have no 
need: but God hath tempered the body together, having given more 
abundant honour to that part which lacked.”,—1 CORINTHIANS XII, 


2B 245 


ONE of the greatest ornaments of our open woods 
and moist hedge banks, is the Guelder Rose. It is 
a shrub beautiful alike in foliage and in blossom, 
belonging to the same family as the honeysuckle 
and the elder. Growing on the bank of some shady 
stream, its image mirrored in the quiet water, over- 
shone and overshadowed in the depths as in the 
heights by the sapphire cloud-flecked sky, it forms 
a fairy bower which may compare favourably with 
any of the products of tropical woods. The 
number and variety of its provincial names testify 
to its wide spread popularity in this country. When 
in the full flush of its summer beauty, the bright- 
green foliage is almost hid by the lavish wealth of 
its snow-white blossoms, which have a peculiarly 
delicate creamy appearance. In the wild state the 
blossoms are arranged in a corymb—that is, are 
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composed of clusters of single flowers that come up 
to the same level, and have a flat saucer-like look ; 
but when cultivated in gardens, they assume a more 
or less globular form, on account of which the shrub 
is often popularly called the “Snowball Tree.” 


“ Silver globes, light as the foamy surf 
That the wind severs from the broken wave.” 


There is a peculiarity about the wild blossoms which 
is well worthy of special examination. The central 
florets of which the cluster is composed are perfectly 
normal, have the ordinary stamens and pistils, and 
produce in due time the characteristic berries of the 
plant. But the outer ring of florets is found, when 
closely scrutinized, to be destitute of the organs 
which are considered indispensable in the economy of 
plants. They have no stamens and pistils, and are, 
in consequence, incapable of producing fruit and 
seed. To make amends for this privation, the corolla 
of these neuter flowers is greatly enlarged, being 
four or five times the size of the fertile flowers in the 
centre. It is also flatter, more brilliant in colour, 
and lasts long after the petals of the fertile florets 
have faded and the fruit is formed. The vegeta- 
tive system is increased at the expense of the repro- 
ductive. Just as in the common garden rose, the 
stamens and pistils of the wild dog-rose of our 
hedges are changed by cultivation into rows of 
petals, and the plant in consequence made a neuter, 
so in the Guelder Rose, what should have gone to 
produce stamens and pistils is expended, not in pro- 
ducing additional petals, but in enlarging those 
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already in existence. Thus what in the garden rose 
is an artificial condition or monstrosity, is in the 
Guelder Rose a normal state, existing in every wild 
specimen. By cultivation, however, all the incon- 
spicuous inner florets may have the lobes of their 
corollas enlarged in the same way as the outer, at 
the expense of their essential organs. In the centre 
of each floret of the snowy globular heads which 
the garden variety produces, nothing but a slight 
useless projection is seen where the stamens and 
pistils usually occur. The blossom is not succeeded 
by the bright red glistening fruit, which makes the 
wild form of the tree so attractive in the autumn 
months ; and hence the cultivated kind can only be 
propagated by layers or cuttings. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, it can thus be truly said of this plant 
that it owes its beauty to its imperfection. 

A similar example of floral hypertrophy, or inordi- 
nate growth in one part accompanied by deficiency 
in another part, may be seen in that well-known 
garden flower the Hydrangea. Its blossom repeats 
in a very curious manner the coronet of the Guelder 
Rose ; for it produces a broad circular flower cluster, 
whose central florets are comparatively small and 
vase-like, and whose peripheral florets have corollas 
much flatter and larger, in which the stamens and 
pistils are abortive. In this respect the Guelder 
Rose of the English hedges, and the Hydrangea of 
the Japanese woods, claim affinity with one another, 
though otherwise their botanical relations are not 
very close. It is one of those numerous cases in 
which we see a repetition of the same Creative idea, 
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an echo, or recurrence, of the same form or function 
in objects that are widely separated from one 
another ; indicating that God has never produced 
only one thing of a sort—that there is nothing single 
or unique. Nay, we not only find this idea of an 
outer and grander ring in plants separated from one 
another in geographical position by the whole 
breadth of the globe, and belonging to different 
botanical genera, we also find it repeated in another 
world, in the construction of the planet Saturn. 
One of the most common poetic images is the com- 
parison of flowers to stars; flowers are called stars 
of the earth. But this resemblance consists in 
deeper things than mere superficial appearance. In 
their growth and decay the stars of the earth keep 
time with the stars of the sky; the arrangement of 
their leaves upon their stalks follows the order of 
the planets; and here in the Guelder Rose and 
Hydrangea, we find that the larger and brighter 
outer ring of florets which surrounds the coronet, is 
very similar to the extensive luminous ring revolving 
at some distance from its equator, which makes 
Saturn the most wonderful and gorgeously attended 
member of our solar system. 

The non-development of stamens and pistils, which 
is so striking in the outer florets of the Guelder Rose 
and Hydrangea, is, however, by no means a rare 
phenomenon in the vegetable kingdom. Numerous 
parallel cases occur. In unisexual plants complete 
suppression of the stamens occurs normally in the 
female flowers, and of the pistils in male flowers. 
In the case of plants whose blossoms ordinarily 
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contain stamens and pistils, it is by no means rare 
to find deficiencies in the staminal whorl; while 
numerical inequality in the case of the pistil is of 
such common occurrence under ordinary circum- 
stances, that it is looked upon by some writers as 
the normal condition. Other parts of the flower are 
also frequently suppressed. The entire corolla is 
wanting in so-called apetalous plants, which are far 
more numerous than one would suppose ; and some 
plants produce flowers, the petals of which are 
altogether obliterated in some individuals, while 
in others the corolla is developed as usual. In the 
delicate little wood sorrel there are two forms of 
flower, the one with, the other without petals. 
Linnzeus has remarked, that many plants which 
produce a corolla in warm latitudes are destitute 
of it in colder climates ; for certain species of rock 
rose, or Cistus, a family which develops splendid 
petals in the south of Europe, are apetalous in 
Lapland; and the flowers of the Ajuga iva are 
constantly deprived of their corolla in the Pyrenees. 
Partial or entire suppression of the floral envelopes 
is more common among irregular than in regular 
flowers; the most numerous examples being found 
in the violet, orchid, and pea families. And it may 
also be noticed that the parts which are most liable 
to be obliterated or diminished are those most sub- 
ject to pressure and latest in date of development ; 
formed, that is to say, when the energies of the plant 
are almost exhausted. In all these curious sup-. 
pressions or deficiencies, we see how easily nature 
can accomplish her ends after apparently cancelling 
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the means and instruments. He who is wonderful 
in counsel is not limited to one mode of carrying 
out His purposes. He varies His plans, and carries 
out His ends as effectually in one way as in another. 
He plays upon a simple idea which is apparently 
incapable of modification, like a musician upon one 
string, and brings out of it the most varied and 
complicated harmonies. 

For all this economical withholding of parts and 
organs there is ample compensation given. What 
we see in the enlargement of the neuter florets of 
the Guelder Rose and Hydrangea, we find in all 
similar cases of privation. A very striking illustra- 
tion of this is seen in that well known and much 
admired flower of the conservatory, the Gloxinia. 
The usual number of stamens produced by 
it is five, and in this normal state the blossom 
stands erect and vase-like, and all the lobes of 
the monopetalous corolla are of uniform size 
and shape. When, however, one of the stamens 
is abortive, the contiguous lobe of the corolla is 
enlarged, giving to the cup an elegant, trumpet-like 
shape ; the colour is deepened on this lobe, and the 
whole blossom hangs down in the most graceful 
manner. It has also been observed that when the 
corolla of any plant is deficient, the plant is en- 
dowed with increased fertility. Thus the flowers 
which some violets produce in summer, and in 
which the petals are either entirely suppressed or 
more or less atrophied, are always fertile; while 
the flowers which they produce in spring, and in 
which the petals are always present, are much 
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less fertile. The prodigious development of the 
flower stalk in the common cauliflower, constitut- 
ing by its inordinate thickening and fleshiness those 
compact creamy heads so greatly relished, is caused 
by the entire suppression of the corolla and the 
inner parts of the flower. Similarly in the feather- 
hyacinth, the flowers are almost entirely sup- 
pressed; while the pedicels in consequence are 
inordinately increased, and their colour heightened, 
the stem looking as if thickly clothed with bril- 
liantly-coloured threads. If the seed is suppressed 
or aborted, it is always associated with excessive 
development either in size or number of other 
parts of the plant, and specially with luxuriant en- 
largement of the walls of the fruit. In moist places 
the flowers and seed-vessels of the common wood- 
ranunculus (R. auricomus) are apt to be more or less 
abortive, while the leaves are luxuriant ; while in dry 
places the foliage is small, but the flowers and fruit 
are more perfect. Every one knows that when peas 
run to straw they do not produce pods, and that 
in barren fruit-trees the sap which should have 
gone to develop blossoms and fruit is expended 
in the production of a greater quantity of wood 
and foliage. The art of the gardener and the hus- 
bandman is employed to direct this law of com- 
pensation into channels that are most useful to 
themselves—to check it when it is unfavourable, 
and to stimulate it when it is in accordance with 
their wishes. 

What purpose does the outer ring of neuter 
flowers serve in the economy of the wild Guelder 
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Rose? It fails so far as the primary essential de- 
sign of blossoms is concerned ; it does not help to 
perpetuate the plant by the formation of fruit and 
seed. But it may have some object to fulfil in 
ministering to the life of the individual or the spe- 
cies. It may reflect with greater brilliancy and 
warmth, from its larger expanse of snowy surface, 
the rays of the sun upon the smaller inner florets, 
and thus help them more speedily and effectually 
to accomplish their functions in the production and 
ripening of seed. It may by its brighter appear- 
ance be the means of attracting insects, by whose 
aid the normal florets may be fertilized. Possibly 
the outer florets of the Guelder Rose and the 
girdle of Saturn, may have analogous uses in their 
respective systems. The plant may revolve in the 
orbit of its season with this brilliant ring encir- 
cling it, and ministering to its individual or social 
economy, just as the planet revolves in its orbit 
round the sun, with its luminous zone modifying 
the changes of its seasons, and the alternations’ of 
its day and night. 

But it seems to me that there is something more 
than mere utilitarian purpose in these and_ such- 
like apparently useless blossoms. They show to us 
God’s love of beauty for its own sake. They give 
us a voluntary self-revelation of God. They dis- 
close to us His veal, intimate character, and not 
His mere methods of action. They are not mere 
demonstrations of design, but symbols of spirit 
and love pervading creation. They teach us not 
the truths of mere development and creation, but 
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of mercy and redemption. We are told that plants 
live and grow in order to propagate the species— 
that all their functions and uses are subservient to 
this great object—that this is the end which they 
have in view from the very beginning, and towards 
which they are ever steadily working, retaining 
their hold upon life with almost invincible tenacity 
until it is accomplished. But when, as in the 
Guelder Rose and Gloxinia, we have instead of the 
organs by which the species is propagated, the 
greater loveliness and perfection of the individual 
plant—when the sacrifice of stamens and _ pistils 
altogether, or of a single stamen, produces a larger 
blossom, or one with a more graceful form and 
more vivid colour—we catch a glimpse of some 
higher purpose to be served by the flower than 
mere reproduction. The normal fertile flowers show 
to us the common ordinary uses of the blossom; 
the abnormal abortive ones show to us its spiritual 
design, its higher ministry. Just as the miracles, 
the exceptions to the ordinary course of nature, 
explain the higher meaning of nature, and shed upon 
it a special and heavenly glory, so do these excep- 
tions to or departures from the ordinary law of the 
blossom reveal the fact that God cares for the zz- 
dividual as well as for the species,—that in the 
ordinance of the blossom He has provided not 
only for the production of future life, but also for 
the adorning and beautifying of the life that 
_ already exists. In these exceptions He imparts 

a dignity and importance to the blossom itself as 
an end, and not as a mere means. 
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We cannot but think that there is a reference in 
the superfluous nature of the outer florets of the 
Guelder Rose, and the increased beauty of the 
Gloxinia blossom, one of whose stamens is abor- 
tive, to the esthetic faculty in man. The plant 
is thus adorned, not for its own sake, but that it 
may minister pleasure to a being who has a sense 
of beauty. In this respect the peculiarity alluded 
to may be classed with the unnecessary wealth of 
blossoms produced by fruit-trees. What can be 
lovelier than a cherry or apple-tree loaded with 
its creamy flowers; and yet more than half of 
them will never set! They will be to all intents 
and purposes neuter flowers, that will flourish for 
a little, and then fall off the tree and accomplish 
nothing. Instances like these point to what seems 
to be the final cause of the blossom. The flower, 
as a matter of fact, is not essential to the repro- 
duction of the plant. The plant can be propagated 
perfectly well without it. There are numerous ex- 
amples of plants that seldom flower, and yet spread 
themselves with great rapidity. The lily of the 
valley, and the strawberry in the garden, the potato, 
and the common grass in the fields, the woodruff 
in the woods, and the litorella or shoreweed in the 
waters, although they produce blossoms, can mul- 
tiply themselves effectually by the aid of tubers or 
runners, which are modified underground stems. 
The common wild mint is endowed with great 
powers of lateral or vegetative extension, and 
therefore does not depend upon the flowers, which 
though produced plentifully, are most of them con- 
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stantly abortive, and even in the most favourable 
circumstances are slow of ripening their seed. It 
would seem as if the plant preferred to propagate 
itself by runners, rather than by blossoms and 
seed. All plants, conforming to the habit of the 
perennial grass of the pastures, might have been 
endowed with this power of extension by means 
of roots and underground stems or branches; so 
that the production of flowers and seeds would be 
altogether superfluous, or at least of secondary 
importance. When, therefore, the strawberry pro- 
duces its rich fruit, and the lily of the valley its 
lovely fragrant blossom, it must be for other pur- 
poses than the mere propagation of the plant. We 
are obliged to look beyond the plant itself for the 
final cause of its flowering. 

It may be said that plants develop floral organs 
in order to provide for the wants of the animal 
world—that every season man may reap his corn, 
and the bee gather its honey from the blossoms, 
and the bird feed on the ripe luscious berry, or 
the hard nutritious seed. This, no doubt, is one of 
the reasons for the existence of blossoms ; but this 
purpose could have been accomplished by the 
plant as effectually without flowers as with them. 
All plants might have the nourishment—the sugar 
and the starch—which the animal kingdom requires, 
instead of being produced by blossoms, exclusively 
stored up in roots, or leaves, or stems, as is the 
case with a large number of plants at present. It 
may be said further, that the obvious use of the 
blossom is for the wider dissemination of the spe- 
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cies. Many plants, if propagated by buds or run- 
ners alone, would be confined to a single spot, and 
they would multiply there until they crowded each 
other out of existence. But the blossom gives 
wings to plants. It produces free buds or seeds, 
which fall from the parent, and which the wind 
can carry away to great distances to suitable soil ; 
and these seeds multiply indefinitely the chances 
in favour of the continuation of the species, by 
storing up until favourable conditions occur, that 
vital principle which in unfavourable circumstances 
would otherwise have been extinguished at the 
outset. But why should plants be preserved so 
carefully and spread so widely? For this expla- 
nation gives the proximate, but not the ultimate 
reason. It leaves the final end of this complicated 
arrangement altogether unsolved. It may be said 
still further, that a seed-producing apparatus was 
imparted to plants in order to prevent that uni- 
formity in the aspect of nature, which would have 
prevailed if plants had been multiplied exclu- 
sively by buds or runners. By lateral, or vegeta- 
tive extension, all the characters of a plant will be 
reproduced in its offspring; the bud or runner being 
the mere counterpart or repetition of the stock from 
which it sprang. . Whereas, on the other hand, the 
seed seldom produces an exact facsimile of its 
parent. And hence, by the production of blossoms 
and fruit, and the operation of those numerous and 
wonderful contrivances by which nature secures that 
the fecundation of the ovule shall take place most 
certainly and effectually through the agency of 
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pollen brought from a distinct flower, and therefore, 
likely to possess some slight difference in its organ- 
ization, some variation from the primitive type is 
almost sure to result. Now, why should this pro- 
vision for securing variety throughout the vegetable 
kingdom be made so lavishly on every side? Nature 
herself does not require it; it is not essential to 
the purposes of vegetable life. There is no other 
conclusion we can come to but just this—that it 
must be to gratify the love of variety, the love of 
beauty in an intellectual and spiritual being, who 
does not live by bread alone. The blossom was 
made specially for man. His introduction into the 
world and that of the blossom coincided. Plants 
flower not only to provide him with food, but to 
please his eye, and to make him wise ; to teach him 
to see in the beauty, and grace and fragrance of the 
blossom, the picture of conjugal happiness, the first 
faint dawn in nature of the dearest sanctities and 
purest joys of human life. The lilies of the field 
are clothed with more than Solomon’s glory, because 
they have more than the wisdom of Solomon to 
impart to those who consider them as our Saviour 
wished them to be considered. The glory of 
Solomon teaches only the vanity of man, which is 
but dust and ashes; but the glory of the lilies is the 
glory of God, the glory of heaven that endureth 
for ever. 

Gazing upon the outer ring of neuter flowers in 
the Guelder Rose, or upon the profuse falling of the 
summer snow from the apple and cherry trees, or 
upon the additional beauty of form and colour 
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imparted to the Gloxinia by the partial frustration 
of one of its most essential functions, the utilitarian 
may exclaim, “To what purpose is this waste?” It 
seems to him as idle and useless an expenditure as 
the anointing of our Lord’s feet with the costly 
spikenard by Mary of Bethany, or the superfluous 
embalming of our Lord’s body with the profusion of 
spices brought by Nicodemus. But as our Saviour 
saw in the action of Mary a deeper significance than 
she herself dreamt of—as He highly prized, doubt- 
less, the needless and mistaken extravagance of 
Nicodemus, because of the deep devotion to His 
own person which it testified—so may the mind 
that has spiritual insight see the deep significance 
of the superfluous adornments of the lilies of the 
field. Like the spices which the women brought to 
the empty sepulchre, they do not serve their original 
purpose, but they fulfil an object that is more need- 
ful and precious; they teach the lesson which the 
whole perfectly equipped blossom would teach, 
were it not that in it the lower physical purpose 
conceals the higher spiritual end. The unnecessary 
spices were not wasted though they were brought 
back from the sepulchre; they embalmed not the 
body of a dead Saviour in the tomb, but the undying 
love and perpetual presence of a living Saviour in 
the heart. And so the superfluous glory of the 
abortive flower adds nothing to the physical uses of 
nature ; it sheds a halo round an imperfect organiz- 
ation, and a dead or frustrated function; but it 
kindles in the heart of the thoughtful\and the loving, 
visions which they will not willingly let die. It is 
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a light that shines upon the path of immortality. 
The glory that has no use here, as I have observed 
in a previous chapter, is a witness of that life beyond 
the grave, where the lower uses of creation will be 
completely merged in the higher uses, and where 
man’s natural wants shall have ceased for ever; 
where there is neither marrying nor giving in 
marriage, but where all are as the angels of God. 

The idea of the neuter flower is repeated in the 
animal world ; but there we distinctly see the wise 
purpose which it fulfils in the social economy of 
animal life. Of domestic bees, it is well known that 
all those which build the wax cells, gather and 
store the honey, and nurse the young—the working 
bees as they are called—are neuter; while the 
drones, and the queens do nothing but reproduce 
the species. The same thing obtains among ants; 
the most useful members of the community having 
no sex. 

Is there anything among ourselves that corre- 
sponds to this phenomenon? Is there a class of 
human beings who may be said to represent this 
neuter idea? Has the blossom of human society 
an outer ring of human florets? Every religion has 
its celibates—individuals who retire from the 
common duties and renounce the ordinary relations 
of life, that they may devote themselves more un- 
reservedly to spiritual work. As a system of volun- 
tary self-mortification and self-justification we rightly 
condemn celibacy as unnatural, as leading to the 
disintegration of society, and to the corruption of 


the celibates themselves. It is contrary to the 
I 
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social character and designs of Christianity which 
would seek to perfect us all round our nature—not 
by fleeing from the relations and duties of life, but 
by faithfully fulfilling them in imitation of our Lord. 
But, on the other hand, society is so constituted that 
many are prevented in the providence of God from 
forming domestic ties which would otherwise be 
dear to them. They are bound up with others in 
the same social corymb; they have all the other 
ties of life but that which is nearest and dearest. 
The joys of the marriage relation are unknown to 
them; the fatherhood and motherhood of their 
nature are undeveloped ; their life terminates with 
themselves; they have no descendants — none to 
perpetuate their name or race. And yet how much 
does the world owe to such celibates! What would 
society do without its “old maids”! How many a 
home— how many a social circle is enriched and 
beautified by the presence and the self-denying acts 
of those who have no home or domestic ties of their 
own! Almost every family can number among its 
most cherished members a maiden aunt, whose rich 
wealth of affection is garnered up for the children of 
a brother or a sister—who is the comforter in sorrow, 
the adviser in difficulty, the friend and confidant 
and help of all. 

Highly favoured, indeed, is the household that has 
such a ring of devoted self-denying love around it, 
reflecting upon it the rich sunshine of a larger nature, 
and idealizing life by shedding a noble spirit upon 
its ordinary trifles)s We speak of such individuals 
as undeveloped and incomplete, because they have 
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not fulfilled one of the functions of life; and yet 
they often have the mother-nature more largely 
developed in them than most have it in their 
individual experience of motherhood. They know 
instinctively all that marriage can teach them, for 
they are married to humanity, and every child they 
see they can claim as their own. They have ample 
compensation for their neuter life. Their self- 
denial expands and enlarges their nature. What they 
lose in one kind of experience is made up to them 
by another kind. Losing the lower life of sense, 
they gain the higher life of faith and love. They 
are transfigured and ennobled by their devotion. 
For the love that is denied its function or fruition, 
a grander and more satisfying love than individual 
or family love becomes possible. It would seem 
from the fact which statistics uniformly confirm, 
that though more male than female children are 
born, yet after the age of puberty, the chances of 
life cause the females to preponderate—as if it were 
intended by providence that some women should 
lead a life different from the domestic one—that the 
motherly nature in some should find use otherwise 
than in bearing and rearing children of their own. 
St. Paul spoke of the greater usefulness of those 
who renounced domestic ties under the pressure of 
what he called “the present distress” ; and while 
he counselled those who were married to abide 
faithfully in their condition, he, at the same time, 
advised others to avoid contracting such responsi- 
bilities, that they might be more at liberty to serve 
the cause of the Gospel in its infant struggles with 
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the persecutions and wickedness of the age. “But I 
would have you without carefulness. He that 
is unmarried careth for the things that belong 
to. the Lord; how he may ‘please the) Lorde 
but he that is married careth for the things 
that are of the world, how he may please his wife,” 
&c. St. Paul himself was a noble example of what 
one who keeps himself free from domestic engage- 
ments can do for the cause of God. He speaks 
of his converts as those begotten of him—the child- 
ren of his soul; and truly his spiritual fatherhood 
was more precious far than any natural could have 
been. His spiritual offspring were a thousandfold 
more numerous than if he had burdened himself 
with the care of an individual family. 

In this connection may be brought in a cognate 
analogy, which illustrates in a way, not less inter- 
esting and instructive, the application of the prin- 
ciple of the neuter flower to human life. It is one 
of the most remarkable facts in nature that objects 
are fitted for a new purpose by becoming unfitted 
for their primary purpose. Thus, that part of a 
flower which is called the nectary, is, in many cases, 
a degenerated stamen—that is, a stamen which no 
longer serves its original object in helping to pro- 
pagate the plant; and yet, strange to say, in its 
altered form this nectary or degenerate stamen 
secretes a sweet liquid which attracts bees and 
other insects, by whose entrance into the flower 
the pollen-dust is dispersed and lodged upon the 
pistils. In this way the nectary helps to fertilize 
the plant more effectually, and fulfils in a more 
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admirable manner its part in the economy of the 
flower than if it had retained its original form and 
function. It serves even higher purposes than those 
which belong to the plant itself; it looks to the 
wants of other orders of life beyond and above its 
own. It feeds the insect world; the bee fills its 
comb, and thus stores up nourishment for itself 
during the idle winter from the sweet golden tears 
which it secretes. Nay, more, the nectary ministers 
to the wants and luxuries of man himself—the lord 
of the creation—and supplies one of those pleasant 
gratifications of the senses which God did not dis- 
dain to commend when He spoke of the Land of 
Promise as a land flowing with milk and honey. 
Is it not a wonderful thought that we owe our 
honey to the abortion or degeneration of an indis- 
pensable part of a flower—to the frustration of the 
original purpose for which that part was created? 
Think of all the important purposes which honey 
serves in the world of lower creatures, and in the 
arts and domestic economy of man; think how 
largely it contributes to human enjoyment, and 
what extensive and valuable industries are founded 
upon its production and sale; and then call to 
mind that this precious substance owes its origin 
to the non-development and consequent conversion 
of astamen into a nectary in the blossom of a plant ; 
while it is itself caused by an alteration in the starch 
which occupies cells at the bottom of the flower, 
and is a deviation of that starch from its primary 
purpose ;—think of all this, and the mind must be 
callous indeed which does not recognise in it one 
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of the most remarkable illustrations of nature’s com- 
pensatory arrangements! And is not the spiritual 
lesson which it teaches most beautiful and instruc- 
tive? God acts in the moral world as He does in 
the natural. His judgments, viewed as afflictive 
dispensations, to use the image of the Psalmist, 
are sweeter than honey and the honeycomb. The 
riddle proposed by Samson to the Philistines when 
he found the honey in the carcase of the lion which 
he had killed in the vineyards of Timnath, is. the 
riddle which Providence is giving us to solve in 
our daily life. Out of the eater that hath eaten 
away our temporal happiness God brings forth for 
us meat that shall endure unto everlasting life ; 
and out of the dead form of some rampant evil 
that has destroyed much good, He produces abund- 
ant sweetness to satisfy the immortal cravings of 
our nature. Would that we could always interpret 
this providential riddle, for the gain in such a case 
would be unspeakably great; we should feel, in- 
deed, that sweet are the uses of adversity. 

It is the consciousness of a greater life that re- 
conciles the apparent contradictions of this. The 
broader the view, the more perfect seems the har- 
mony. The pain of the hour is bearable when 
understood in its relation to the whole life of the 
individual. Is it not true that our hours of sorrow 
are sorrowful because we feel them singly and 
apart from the rest of life, which would supply the 
necessary perspective—the necessary correctives and 
balancings? If every danger were accompanied by 
its deliverance, and every perplexity by its extri- 
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cation, and every night of heaviness by the joy 
that ushered in the morning; if all our sorrows 
and sufferings were blended with the whole of life, 
with all its joys and successes—like the discords 
in music, they would render the harmony more 
perfect and enchanting—like the bitter ingredients 
in an exhilarating draught, they would give higher 
zest and flavour to the compound—like shadows in 
a landscape, they would give effect and brilliancy to 
the general design.’ Just as the imperfection of a 
particular part gives to the whole flower a higher 
perfection, enriches it with a new product, and en- 
ables it to accomplish more effectively the great 
design of its existence, so the earthly failures and 
imperfections of human lives may be the means of 
making them more perfect from a higher point of 
view, may make them richer in spiritual graces, 
and fairer with heavenly beauties, and may enable 
them to accomplish the great end of life more 
fully. Viewed in itself, the nectary of the flower 
is a degenerate stamen; it has failed to reach its 
ideal form; it has lost its power to carry on the 
function for which it was intended; and not only 
is it a failure in itself, but it is the means of 
diverting the grains of starch from their proper 
purpose in building up the structure of the flower, 
and converting them into a sweet substance which 
is of no use directly to the plant itself’ But when 
we look at the nectary from the larger point of 
view of the whole economy of the flower, we see 
that its failure is only a higher success, and its 
particular uselessness only the means of greater 
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general efficiency. And so when we place the 
things that are seen and temporal in their rela- 
tions to the things that are unseen and eternal, 
then all the circumstances of life appear in their 
true proportion and significance; our afflictions are 
seen to be light and transitory, and are working 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. What is imperfect and discordant in this 
life is a proof of that larger and more perfect being 
which shall be ours after death. For all that be- 
longs to the vaster whole of eternity must neces- 
sarily, from the narrow standpoint we obtain here, 
look fragmentary and bear the marks of incom- 
pleteness. It is upon the apprehension of this 
vital relationship to the grand whole, that the 
judgments of God which appear to us in the form 
of failures and impoverishments of life—trial and 
trouble and sorrow—are sweeter than honey and 
the honeycomb. In general, it is flowers with 
irregular blossoms departing from the law of sym- 
metry that have a nectary; and it is a curious 
circumstance that where there is a part of a blos- 
som which differs from the other parts in form or 
size, it is the odd piece that has the richest colour 
on it. It is the odd piece, for instance, in the 
blossom of the common pansy that has the bril- 
liant yellow eye, while the regular petals are of a 
rich violet colour. We see in this the visible finger 
of God making up to the part of the blossom which 
He has made singular for its want of symmetry ; 
giving more honour to that which lacked it. And 
how true is this law in the higher life of man! It 
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is not the symmetrical life, or part of the life, all 
prosperity, and outward joy, and success—that has 
the honeyed sweetness of heaven stored up in it, and 
the beauty of heaven reflected upon it; but the life 
or the part of the life that is repressed and made 
singular by want and woe. 

There is no blossom of humanity, however fair 
and flourishing, that does not indicate some imper- 
fection. There is some part or other that has failed 
to reach its ideal, whose purpose has been frus- 
trated ; there is a suppression or loss of some regu- 
lative quality of mind or heart which is essential 
to success. Every heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness; and there is a sorrow with which no stranger 
can intermeddle. Prosperous and happy to the 
eye of others, there may be some secret want or 
trial that mars our happiness and spoils the zest 
of our prosperity. Some earnest purpose or long- 
cherished plan is defeated, some fond hope is dis- 
appointed, some affection of the heart has failed to 
find a sympathetic return, some fair dream has been 
dissipated by a cold and hard reality. We dwell 
upon the one imperfection more than upon all the 
fair proportion and rich capacity of our life; we 
exaggerate its pain and loss. And yet God can 
convert that privation or loss into a means of 
greater blessedness, as He converts the degenerate 
stamen of a flower into a nectary. He can give 
us the honey of the soul out of the severest dis- 
appointment; and from the very frustration of our 
fondest hope produce the true sweetness of life. 
The presence of an invalid in the household, a deli- 
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cate mother confined to the sick room, a fragile 
child lingering long on a dying bed, is invitself an 
evil which is sorely felt. It is an abstraction of so 
much happiness from the general store of the 
household; it is a perversion into pain and sorrow 
and suffering of what should have ministered 
to the health and beauty and gladness of all. And 
yet that degeneration of family happiness leads to 
the development of tenderness, patience, faith, and 
other qualities of mind and heart which greatly 
enrich the common life of the members, and which 
without that trial would never have been called 
forth, Every one knows of some household in 
which the tone of thought and feeling is evidently 
raised by the presence of an invalid in it. The 
mind takes a gentler tone, and the heart softens 
with a tenderer thrill, in keeping with the sub- 
duing of the voice and the hushing of the footstep, 
as each member of the family draws nearer the 
door within which the dear one lies in the sacred- 
ness of suffering. And to the invalid herself how 
do contrast and limitation heighten the few simple 
pleasures that can reach her in her narrow sphere. 
A solitary flower beside her bed represents all the 
wealth of summer and the beauty of nature; her 
small alleviations expand till they fill her whole 
capacity for enjoyment. Out of the pale, weary, 
frustrated life of the one member of the family 
group, comes for herself and for all, a purer joy 
and a holier love than if in perfect health she had 
been able to fulfil the active duties of life. The 
judgment of the Lord in such a case is sweeter 
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than honey and the honeycomb. From that one 
withholding of life’s best natural blessing is garnered 
up a whole hive of family blessedness. 
“Yet clearer than noon’s full garishness 
Are the nights on which such dawns arise, 


And sweeter the gall of such distress 
Than the honey of most felicities.” 


It would seem as if in every case there were a 
close connection between the sorrowfulness of a 
man’s lot and the valuable products which he leaves 
behind ; as if the very failures of gifted and noble 
men developed a richer wealth of experience and 
thought for the world, just as the very deficiency 
of the neuter flower is the cause of its increased 
beauty and grace. Most of Goethe's writings, says 
his friend Von Miiller, arose from his efforts to free 
himself from some inward discord or distressing 
impression. The noblest works of Sir Walter Scott 
sprang from his craving for a more primitive and 
manlier life than he enjoyed. The banishment of 
Dante led to the composition of his immortal epic; 
and the gloom of Bedford jail was illumined by 
the bright visions of the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Many wretched men, indeed, have been cradled 
into poetry by wrong, and their loss was the world’s 
gain. The failures of men of genius excite a pro- 
founder interest than any that can be aroused 
by the most complete and conspicuous success. 
Literary men and artists even of the highest merit, 
who in life were highly prosperous outwardly and 
inwardly, do not seriously touch the heart of their 
fellows. We weary of their monotonous success as 
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we tire of the ever-green olives and laurels, which 
have never known either a winter or a spring. We 
turn with relief to the more tender deciduous 
natures that for half their life have been bared to 
the winter’s storms, but have burst forth into the 
freshness and beauty of a life that has sprung from 
death. Columbus is a greater object of interest to 
us in his neglected and poverty-stricken old age 
than as a high admiral and successful viceroy of 
Spain. The tragic destiny of Sir William Wallace 
has more effectually nourished the national spirit 
of Scotland than the great personal success of King 
Robert the Bruce. Sir Walter Scott, indulging in 
all the gaieties of Abbotsford, entertaining lavishly 
a constant round of distinguished guests, and acting 
the part of a wealthy proprietor and baronet, forms 
a picture which dissatisfies and disappoints us ; but 
when we see him in his later years doing the 
nobler work of so strong and capable a soul, if not 
in the way of action at any rate in that of endurance; 
when we see the constancy, courage, and clear 
manly sense which, amid broken fortunes, severed 
ties, and failing health, spirits, and intellect he dis- 
played, we feel powerfully affected by the picture; 
we are stimulated and elevated as we gaze. And 
to the disappointed and unfortunate themselves, 
the defeat of life may be greater than victory— 
may involve a higher success than that at which 
they aimed. Their purposes are most truly fulfilled 
when they seem most thwarted. Such souls, losing 
the outward material prizes of the world, may be 
crowned with the crown of life—with the richness 
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of their own experience—with that keener per- 
ception and truer enjoyment of the beauty of the 
world, that exceeding sense of glory from the 
visions of the ideal, which can raise and transfigure 
them above all the losses of earth. 

On a great scale the blighting of the garden of 
Eden was the first stage of a process destined to 
issue in the redemption of a fallen race from sin 
and sorrow for ever. Out of the frustration of what 
was fairest and brightest in the blossom of that 
idyllic life of innocence that opened in paradise, out 
of the toil and sorrow that ensued, has come all 
the honey which the world has stored up in its 
great hive of experience, and has given the ages to 
eat. Out of the flinty rock of the wilderness, God 
has made man to suck a sweeter honey than was 
ever gathered from the flowers of Eden. And who 
does not know what a heavenly nectary is formed 
out of the disappointments of earth? Heaven takes 
much of its sweetness out of cups that have been 
emptied of human bliss; and the hopes of the life 
beyond take richer hue and clearer outline from 
the distresses of this life. Yes; the mystery of 
sorrow lies at the heart of all the greatest things of 
the world. It is the source of all the higher life 
and progress of our race. Remove it, and you take 
away the key-note of the divine plaintive music to 
which the whole of life moves harmoniously along, 
of the statutes of the Lord which are our songs in 
the house of our pilgrimage on earth, of the new 
song of Moses and the Lamb which the redeemed 
sing in heaven. We see the mystery revealed in 
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the life of the Man of Sorrows, the sinless child 
of all earth’s pain, and shame, and poverty, and 
through it all the heir of an infinite glory and bliss. 
Wherefore, God hath highly exalted Him and given 
Him a name which is above every name. He has 
made all sorrow sacred, taken the bitterness and the 
sting out of it by showing that it is not the work 
of an evil spirit, but the training of a gracious and 
loving Father, for a more blessed and glorious home. 
“T form the light and create darkness, I make peace 
and create evil.” 

Disappointment, loss, failure, all the forms of 
sorrow, do indeed reveal the fact that life has a 
higher and nobler purpose than its mere physical 
uses and worldly enjoyments, just as the abortion 
of the stamens and pistils is a witness that the 
blossom has a higher object than the mere per- 
petuation of the plant. And are we not taught by 
the larger size and increased beauty of neuter flowers, 
the precious lesson that God deprives us of nothing 
arbitrarily or capriciously. If He so clothes the 
grass of the field, which to-day is and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, how much more will He clothe 
the nakedness of immortal creatures made in His 
own image, whom life has stripped and sorely 
buffeted. If He takes anything away from us it 
is in order to give us something better in its place. 
If He deprives us of bodily health, it is in order 
to bestow upon us thereby the saving health of His 
own countenance ; if He removes our substance, it 
is that we may have the better part that shall not 
be taken away from us; if He bereaves us of our 
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friends, it is to induce us to cling more firmly to the 
Friend that sticketh closer than a brother, whose 
kindness is most watchful when we most require it, 
and who will never leave nor forsake us. If He 
takes away our life itself it is that He may satisfy 
our souls with long life and show us His salvation, 
The outer ring of neuter florets is just the floral 
illustration of the parable of the labourers in the 
vineyard. God gives unto the last even as unto the 
first. None shall ultimately suffer, or miss the true 
blessing of life through the apparently contrary 
arrangements of Providence, or the orderly develop- 
ment of the Divine dealings with men. “No man 
hath hired us,” is the profound and pathetic com- 
plaint of many who stand idle all day in the market ; 
who feel within them a sense of power and fitness 
for work which no one cares for or calls into 
exercise ; who feel themselves useless in uncongenial 
spheres when they might be most useful in more 
favourable circumstances; who are like an acorn 
blown into a cleft of the rock, and springing 
up a miserable dwarfed bush, instead of falling 
into fruitful soil and growing into a_ beautiful 
oak, But -though man -has not. hired those 
willing labourers, God has hired them. They are 
bearing His burden and doing His work if only 
in their own souls; they are exercising faith; they 
are letting their patience have its perfect work. 
Their apparently wasted force is not really thrown 
away in the great economy of the world; for as the 
dwarfed and despised oak growing in the fissure 
is disintegrating the rock into soil and preparing 
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the way for richer vegetation ; so do their dwarfed 
and stunted lives help to make the general sum of 
human life fairer and more fruitful. And in the 
end God’s unerring wisdom and equity will redress 
their grievance, adjust for them the balance of life, 
give them their suitable work, and crown it with the 
appropriate reward. 


CHAPTER. VII. 
BRAC is, 


“Whosotis wise, and will observe these things, even they shall understand 
the lovingkindness of the Lord.” —PSALM CVII, 43. 


IF we examine carefully the stem of a flowering 
plant, we shall find that the leaves arranged upon it, 
in the great majority of cases, diminish in size as 
they draw near the top; so that those which are 
next to the blossom, and from the axil of which the 
blossom springs, become often mere scales or threads. 
Such diminutive or rudimentary leaves, standing 
intermediately between the ordinary foliage and the 
outermost portion of the flower, are called bracts. 
They are distinguished from the ordinary foliage, 
whose law of arrangement they follow, not only by 
their usually much smaller size and their position at 
the base of the flower or flowerstalk, but also by 
their structure being more delicate and cellular, and 
by the absence of a stalk or blade. Besides this, they 
are more rapidly formed, and consequently decay 
more quickly than normal leaves, falling off early by 
an articulation. In some instances, however, they 
are more persistent than the ordinary foliage, 


being incorporated with enduring organs, as in 
K 
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the cup of the acorn, the cone of the fir, the husky 
covering of the hazel-nut, and the hard scales on the 
fruit of the pine apple—all of which are composed 
of undecaying bracts. Occasionally, as in the 
curious Indian strawberry, several bracts unite 
below the calyx and form a whorl or calicula, whose 
divisions alternate with those of the calyx, and are 
the same in number. Sometimes, however, as in the 
mallows, the number of leaves in the calicula differs 
from that of the leaves of the calyx, and does not 
alternate with them. In the Indian strawberry, the 
calicula, or little calyx, is a misnomer, for it is larger 
than the calyx itself. Among the pinks the calicula 
is imbricated, being composed of six bracts, arranged 
in three pairs which overlap each other. In the 
garden pink, a curious monstrosity often occurs in 
which the bracts become numerous, and overlap 
each other in many pairs, the flower in consequence 
being badly developed. The common green colour 
of leaves, moreover, vanishes in bracts more or less 
completely ; many bracts, as in Salvias and Euphor- 
bias, being more splendidly coloured than the petals 
of the blossoms whose advent they herald, and with 
which they are often confounded. The common 
linden or lime-tree affords a very good example of 
the nature of a bract. The fragrant straw coloured 
blossom of this tree springs from the centre of the 
midrib of a bract, which looks like an ordinary leaf 
only that it is narrower in shape and paler in colour; 
blossom and bract being united together like Siamese 
twins. In all the features I have indicated, bracts 
bear a close likeness to the scales and sheathing 
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leaves of subterranean or aerial buds, bulbs, and 
runners. The leaves of the last formation thus re- 
semble those of the first. In its highest development 
the plant comes back to its earliest condition, 
Before producing its blossoms it returns to the 
state in which it was before it produced its 
leaves; for bracts are the winter leaves of the 
blossoms, as the bud-scales are the winter leaves of 
the foliage. 

To the thoughtful mind bracts are full of signifi- 
cance. They let us into the secret of the principle 
upon which the plant is constructed, and reveal to us 
the mode of its development. They are the resting 
stage on which the plant takes breath as it were, 
and gathers and concentrates force for further effort. 
They are the recoil or retrogression from the fullest 
development of foliage, enabling the plant—in the 
same way as an athlete takes a step back in order to 
leap over an obstacle—to produce the higher for- 
mation of the flower and fruit. The plant after the 
largest expansion and most perfect development 
of ordinary green leaves, contracts in the bracts, ir 
order to expand afterwards in the coloured petals of 
the blossom. As a rule, bracts become smaller in 
proportion to the size and number of the flowers; as 
if the plant in the transition from the lower to the 
higher regions of ascent were husbanding its re- 
sources. Sometimes the bracts disappear altogether ; 
the force of leaf formation that should have been 
expended upon them, being economized and carried 
forward, so as to emerge anew with greater vigour in 
the blossom, One large order of plants—the mustard 
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and cress tribe—is distinguished for the absence of 
bracts in its members; and we see at once the 
reason for this remarkable deviation from the usual 
laws of floral development, in the unusual number of 
blossoms produced by the Cruciferze. What should 
have gone to make bracts in the wallflower and 
stock, goes to develop larger and more numerous 
blossoms. Nature is careful of her material, and 
therefore leaves the space between the foliage and 
the blossom bare, makes the stem naked, that the 
flower may be more fully clothed. The plant dies 
down, as it were, to the bracts in summer, as it dies 
down to the roots in winter; in the former case to 
produce flowers, and in the latter leaves. Thus in 
the midst of its summer growth there occurs a 
winter state. The summer contains the winter, and 
the winter the summer. 

From these considerations we learn the important 
fact, that the growth of the plant is not one con- 
tinuous uninterrupted progress upward from the root 
to the blossom and fruit. It first produces simple 
cotyledon leaves, then more perfect ones; and as 
they rise into the vicinity of the blossoms, they 
become again more simple. This ebb and flow of 
vegetable life seems very mysterious. When we see 
a plant producing one series of leaves after another, 
of the same size, structure, and appearance, it seems 
to us as if it might go on for ever repeating similar 
parts in endless succession. What is it that checks 
this process, and at a certain fixed determinate point, 
begins an altogether different process? What is it 
that causes the formation of leaves to stop, and the 
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formation of blossoms to commence? We cannot 
tell; we only know that provision has been made 
that trees should not grow up into the sky, and that 
plants should not produce leaves for ever. There is 
a law that determines the extreme limit of foliage- 
production, as there is a law that fixes the extreme 
limit of human longevity. After a certain number 
of leaves are produced, a break occurs in the meta- 
morphosis of the plant ; the ordinary leaf-formation 
disappears altogether, leaving the stem naked, or is 
represented by the bracts, to reappear again in new 
arrangement and altered attire in the flower and 
fruit. And this revolution is as mysterious as it is 
important. The formation of bracts, and the transi- 
tion through them from leaves to flowers, bears to 
the development of ordinary foliage something of the 
same relation which miracles do to the laws of nature. 
Bracts are, in fact, a kind of miracle in the economy 
of the plant. They are exceptional to the past 
foliage; they are prophetic of the future blossoms ; 
just as miracles are an exception to the ordinary 
laws and processes of nature, and the promise of 
a more glorious future condition of things—the uni- 
versal palingenesis, of which they are specimens 
and heralds. It is in its own way as extraordinary, 
that a plant, instead of going on to produce leaves 
of the common kind one after another, should sud- 
denly stop and produce other leaves of a different 
kind, as it is that water should be turned into 
wine, and loaves and fishes multiplied. If we watch 
the growth of a plant in spring and summer, we 
see it lengthening and enlarging its stem and un- 
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folding its foliage; and did we ourselves only live 
during spring and summer, we should imagine, and 
with reason, that this was the whole cycle of its 
development—the utmost that it could do. But as 
the summer deepens into autumn, we find that the 
growth of the stem and the foliage suddenly stops ; 
a new order of leaves, like the scales about the 
roots of a plant, is formed, and then the richly- 
coloured, elegantly-shaped, and delicately-textured 
blossom unfolds itself in the calm sunshine of 
August. Now did this blossoming take place only 
once in a thousand years, instead of annually as 
at present, we should have something exceedingly 
like a miracle. Schleiermacher’s idea of a miracle 
was that it lay deep down in the first constitution 
of the laws of nature, just as the flower, though it 
bursts suddenly upon our view, is from the first in 
preparation, lies concealed in the root or seed, and 
is an integral part of the idea of a plant. In other 
words, could we see the entire scheme of the uni- 
verse as we see the whole cycle of growth and 
development in an annual plant, we should find 
that the miracle stood in the same relation to the 
symmetry and inviolable order of the universe, as the 
blossom stands to the law of vegetable develop- 
ment, being only the coming out of the truest 
and highest nature of the plant. The miracle, in 
short, is the blossom of nature’s laws—‘a wonder 
of preformation.” This idea of Schleiermacher, 
however, it is right to state, is not a correct repre- 
sentation of what a miracle really is. The flower- 
ing of the aloe once in a hundred years is not a 
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miracle, but only the picture or analogy of one; 
for the miracles of our Saviour were not the 
evoking of old and latent forces in nature, but 
the bringing in of the novel powers of a higher 
world. 

Meyer, in his “Die Metamorphose der Pflanze 
und ihre Widersacher,” asserts that an annual plant 
is a series of generations. Each generation is repre- 
sented by a node of the stem with its attached 
leaves, by the repetition of which the plant grows. 
When the plant flowers, this metamorphosis is an 
alternation of generations. The course of develop- 
ment would seem to be in this manner ; the flower 
by fertilization produces the fruit and seed; the 
seed grows, and puts forth the first node of the 
stem with its leaves; this node, by a species of 
segmentation or asexual reproduction, produces 
another node; and so on in a series of asexual 
generations throughout the period of growth, until 
at last the organism arrives in the flower at the 
formation of the sexual individuals, the stamens and 
pistils, closing the series. We have thus in the plant 
a parallel to the strange alternation of generations 
in the lower classes of animals, so admirably un- 
folded by the Danish naturalist, Steenstrup ; accord- 
ing to which an organism by sexual union produces 
an organism without sex, which, in its turn pro- 
duces another organism without sex, and so on, 
until after a certain interval the last sexless indi- 
vidual will give rise to another organism unlike 
itself, but similar to the original progenitor, and 
endowed with the normal powers of propagation, 
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The fact that the animal gives origin to a form 
unlike itself, and this form to another unlike itself, 
but similar to the original form has its counter- 
part in the plant, which does not produce pre- 
cisely the same kind of nodes in unbroken suc- 
cession. No two leaves, even when belonging to 
the same formation, exactly resemble one another ; 
and every successive leaf becomes more and more 
modified as it approaches the terminal blossom. 
The stem too partakes of this metamorphosis, being 
palpably different in the root, foliage, and flower 
regions. It is, moreover, interesting to notice that 
just as the power of producing node after node in 
the plant, does not go on indefinitely, but is limited 
principally by unfavourable circumstances—the plant 
ultimately developing flower, fruit, and seed; so 
the power of propagation by asexual individuals in 
the lower animals is stopped by a decrease of ex- 
ternal temperature, which, at a certain point, brings 
on at once a reversion to sexual propagation. And 
the reason of this change of process in plant and 
animal is obvious. Were the plant to go on pro- 
ducing asexual generations of stem and _ foliage, 
the cold of winter would kill it down to the 
ground, and the species would become extinct; 
and therefore, for the sake of self-preservation, it 
produces, as the season advances and the weather 
becomes colder, blossom and seed, by means of 
which it may be enabled to withstand the rigour 
of winter, and produce a new growth in spring. 
And, similarly, were the animal to multiply by 
alternations of generation indefinitely, the winter 
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rigour would destroy the race; and hence repro- 
duction by eggs is resorted to, for though the 
developed animal may not be able to survive 
a diminished temperature, the eggs have greater 
power of resistance to external circumstances. In 
this curious alternation of generations, the bracts 
represent in the plant the animal form that 
differs most widely from its parent, and whose 
offspring reverts to the form of the original 
progenitor. 

If we compare the metamorphosis of the plant 
with the metamorphosis of the insect, the ordinary 
foliage may be said to resemble the larva, or cater- 
pillar ; the bracts, the chrysalis; and the blossom, 
the butterfly. The foliage feeds upon the pastures of 
the air, and so increases the size of the plant, for 
which purpose solely it exists: the caterpillar feeds 
upon the green leaf, and does nothing but eat 
and grow,—its alimentary organs greatly pre- 
dominating over all the others. The bracts indicate 
the transition state between the foliage and the 
blossom, in which the growth of the plant has 
reached its maximum, and goes back to the quiescent 
winter state of the root and bud scales; as the 
chrysalis is the transition state between the cater- 
pillar and the butterfly, in which the active growth 
of the insect is brought to a stand-still, and it goes 
back to the dormant condition of the egg. The 
resemblance between the blossom and the butterfly 
is too obvious to need explanation; it has been 
noticed in all ages. The flower of the sweetpea, 
suspended upon its slender airy stem—“ on tip-toe for 
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a flight,” as Keats beautifully says,—is the perfect 
vegetable analogue of the blazoned butterfly, the 
winged flower that hovers over it in the summer 
air. And as the butterfly exists for the sole purpose 
of producing eggs and propagating the species, 
so the blossom exists for the sole purpose of pro- 
ducing seed and propagating the plant. The trans- 
formation of the unsightly caterpillar into the 
gorgeous butterfly strikes us with astonishment ; but 
it is not in reality more wonderful than the flower- 
ing of a plant, which we regard in comparison as a 
very common place occurrence. The butterfly is con- 
tained in the rudimentary state in the caterpillar, 
just as the blossom is contained in the lily-bulb; and 
as the brilliantly coloured petals of the flower are 
only a modification for a specific purpose of the 
common green foliage of the plant, so the blazoned 
wings of the butterfly are only a modification of 
certain parts of the dull green caterpillar. The vege- 
tative or feeding organs of the plant—the leaves—are 
changed in the flower into the stamens and pistils, 
whose sole use is to produce seed, by which the plant 
may be propagated; so the excess of the intestinal 
canal in the caterpillar is modified in the butterfly 
into the egg-producing apparatus by which the insect 
is propagated, and which up to the time of its early 
death influences almost exclusively its habits. The 
wings of the butterfly are mere appendages to 
this egg-producing apparatus, enabling the insect 
to flit from flower to flower and deposit its eggs 
in suitable places; just as the corolla of the plant 
is a mere appendage to the stamens and pistils, con- 
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centrating the rays of the sun upon them, and help- 
ing to attract insects by means of which the process 
of fertilization may be carried on. 

If we generalize further, and compare the vegetation 
of the different geological epochs with the growth of 
an individual plant, we find that as the individual 
plant repeats itself in the same form at particular 
stages of its growth, producing series after series of 
leaves before blossoms are put forth, so on a grand 
scale the earth has throughout successive epochs 
produced essentially at least only the same kind of 
flowerless plants, developing only at the latest stage 
plants whose great characteristics were blossom and 
fruit. The cotyledon leaves of the individual plant 
are represented by the ferns and club-mosses of the 
coal measures; the ordinary foliage by the pines 
and cycads of the oolitic flora; the bracts by the 
palms and other monocotyledons of the miocene 
epoch ; while the blossom has its analogue in the 
noble flowering plants which appeared contempor- 
aneously with man, and amid which for the first 
time he could profitably labour as a gardener, a 
farmer, or a shepherd. The plants of the primary 
and secondary formations belong to the past, and 
are all extinct. The new forms and new types of 
organization which occur in the tertiary series, may 
be ranked among the indications of the present. The 
geological plant put forth foliage in the earliest 
epochs, bracts in the latest periods; while in the 
present period it has flowered and fruited to form 
an Eden for man’s habitation. Such an analogy as 
this would warrant the inference that, as the plant 
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is one in its development, all its parts having an 
essential connection, so the progress of organic 
nature, from the earliest geological ages to the pre- 
sent, is not a series of creations altogether inde- 
pendent of each other, but represents a single history 
of development. 

Thoughts like these indicate that the law by which 
bracts are formed is not confined to the vegetable 
world; but, on the contrary, pervades all nature, and 
ascends into the human and _ spiritual kingdoms. 
We see in the reduced leaves that appear on the 
stem of a plant previous to its flowering, merely one 
example or expression of an agency that is every- 
where and at all times at work. The smallest and 
apparently most insignificant part of a plant is con- 
nected with the magnificent totality of nature. All 
the domains of life are but parts of one grand 
cosmical development. Every branch of human 
knowledge is consanguineous with every other branch 
——grows from one stem, like the flowers of an 
umbelliferous plant, or the berries of a bunch of 
grapes ; every department of science is but a varied 
presentation of one truth—leads in its more pro- 
found establishment to the same eternal idea, which 
is the foundation of all reality—leads back and up to 
the Word, which formed all things. We see reflected 
in the calm mirror of ‘nature every movement of our 
own human life. The history of man is unfolded in 
the history of the commonest weed by the wayside; 
and in the relations which it bears to the wide 
universe around, and in the links which connect it 
with our own rational and moral economy, we find 
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the key which unlocks many a problem, and helps 
us to form a calm and correct judgment upon subjects 
which seem at first sight widely different. “ Consider 
the lilies how they grow,” said He, who at first 
summed up all blessedness in the tree of life and all 
evil in the tree of knowledge; and thus considering 
the lilies, lowly as they are, we shall find in natural 
objects the expression of “ving action, and not merely 
the effects of dead forces; we shall find our highest 
intellectual and spiritual exercise in realizing through 
them the common origin and the glorious unity of 
God’s universe. 

Bracts are thus most significant things. We see 
mirrored in them larger and grander images than 
their own, as we see in the roadside pool the breadth 
and loftiness and glory of the summer sky. The 
wave of life that flows in the full foliage of the plant 
and ebbs in the bracts, is of the same nature with the 
wave of the seasons, that flows in summer and ebbs 
in winter; with the wave of vegetation, which is 
leafy in June and leafless in December; with the 
wave of human history, which rises and falls in 
nations, families, and individuals. A genealogical 
tree exhibits the same mode of growth as a 
plant. It too produces bracts. It contracts be- 
fore it expands; it passes to a higher outs 
ward representation through a retrogression to a 
lower form. The blossoms on almost every family 
tree are preceded by bracts. Very seldom are the 
intellectual vigour and psychical force of a family 
continuous in one unbroken line of ascent. Seldom 
has a gifted father a son equally gifted. Of this 
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fact we have a striking example in the case of the 
Jewish patriarchs. The mental vigour of Abraham 
passed over his son Isaac and reappeared in his 
grandson Jacob. The Father of the Faithful ex- 
hausted for the time, in the impetus which he gave 
to the religious progress of the world, the activity 
and capability of his race; and this family energy 
needed rest in the quiet, meditative, somewhat feeble 
character of Isaac, before it broke forth with added 
force in Jacob’s ambitious temperament and strong 
chequered career. Isaac was the bract between the 
foliage of Abraham’s sublime purpose and strength 
of resolution, and the blossom of Jacob’s unfolding 
into Israel, the princely power and character, pre- 
vailing with God and man. A marvellous genius 
sometimes comes from common-place parents in 
whom the ancestral force of mind would seem to 
have reached its lowest point. Not one of all his 
kindred for many generations can be found in the 
least degree like him. We are as much struck with 
such a phenomenon in the mental world as we are 
with those blossoms which appear on leafless stems; 
with the flowers of the peach, the sloe, and the 
mezereon, which proceed at once from bud-scales, 
the lowest kind of leaves, equivalent to those of the 
root, without the mediation of the ordinary foliage. 
It is oftener the case, however, that a superior 
parent, like a bract, prefigures in some flower-like 
quality the coming blossom of genius. Many great 
men have had mothers who were as distinguished 
among their kindred, as the bract of the plant is 
among the foliage. They seem as if they were 
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the resting-stage on the ancestral tree, in which it 
gathered up and concentrated all its forces, not in 
mere repetition of the old form, but by deeply- 
grounded renovation, for the production of a more 
perfect and expressive form. 

The law of bracts is also the law of all national, 
social, and personal life, which advances by alternate 
expansions and contractions, which revolves in an 
orbit that brings it back to the point from which it 
started like the solar system, which recedes like the 
tide before it rises higher on the shore. Every 
revolution in human history is followed by a period 
of profound peace ; every reformation by a reaction 
of langour and weariness; every crisis in a man’s 
life by exhaustion and rest, during which he recovers 
energy to push forward on a new career. One of 
the most significant pauses in human history is the 
long interval between the completion of the Old 
Testament record and the commencement of the 
New—between the last prophecies of Malachi and 
the opening ministry of John the Baptist. It is 
like the interval on the stem of a plant between the 
foliage and the flower, during which the plant is 
recovering the energy exhausted in foliage, for the 
production of the higher forms of flower and fruit. 
During that lull in inspired history, the spiritual life, 
exhausted in Kings, Prophets, and godly men of 
old, recruited itself for the manifestation of Him in 
whom the law and the prophets were fulfilled, the 
brightness of the Father's glory, and the express 
image of His person, and the fairest of the sons of 
men. The deepest depression of humanity preceded 
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the coming of Him who, in opposition to the out- 
ward superannuation and decay of the world, 
grasped anew the ideal destination, the original 
purpose of man, and turned it with new force out- 
ward and upward, towards a nobler development. 
John the Baptist was the bract, preparing the way for 
the Blossom of humanity ; of whom it was said that 
though the greatest of them that are born of woman, 
yet the least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he. All that belongs to the charmed cycle of the 
flower and fruit formation of Christianity, has a value 
and importance beyond what belongs to the foliage- 
formation of the preparatory dispensations. 

What a wonderful interval in human history is 
that which occurred between the death and burial 
of Christ, and the new Christian life working out 
such stupendous moral miracles in the Roman world 
—which separates the inspired from the common 
writings of the Church; an interval which critics 
and sceptics have vainly endeavoured to bridge over 
by their imaginative theories! This transition period 
marks the greatest revolution in the ordinary flow 
of human acts and opinions; it is a miracle greater 
far in its nature and in its results than the passage 
of the Red Sea, or the dividing asunder of the waters 
of the Jordan. Never was there such a stupendous 
effect produced in the absence of all apparent natural 
causes. Only the resurrection of Jesus Christ, the 
cause to which the Apostles ascribe it, can explain 
the phenomenon. The grave of Jesus was the 
hiding place of Divine power. What a strange rest 
was the last Jewish Sabbath—that last day of the 
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creation week, during which the great Creator rested 
in the dust of His own earth, after the “it is 
finished” of the Cross! It was the awful interval, 
the stillness and silence of that chasm of the grave, 
which ever comes. in between the passing away of 
the old things and the beginning of the new. From 
the winter darkness and retrogression of that garden 
sepulchre has come forth a new vernal life, never 
more to be lost, which has blossomed and fruited 
in the Christian Church and in Christian civilization 
ever since. 

Rightly viewed what are failure and disappoint- 
ment but bracts on the stem of life, the striking 
back of the base hybrid forms of character produced 
by the world’s sordid cultivation, into the original 
type from heaven’s own hand—the beginning of 
better things. Nay, death itself may be regarded 
as a bract of that continuous existence whose roots 
and foliage are here, and whose blossom and fruit 
are in eternity. In a vase on the table before me 
while I write these words, there is a beautiful 
Narcissus; its stem is fresh and green below, but 
at the top there is a dry brown withered sheath 
attached to it, which one is inclined to remove asa 
deformity. This is the spathe or sheathing-bract 
peculiar to a large order of plants, and essential in 
their economy. It protects the blossom in its young 
state, and either falls off or hangs down in a 
withered state when the blossom is fully unfolded. 
In the Narcissus it is persistent. Strange it is to 
see the pure white blossom with its orange coronet, 
that delights my eye with its beauty every time I 
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look up at it and scents all the room with its 
fragrance, springing out of this unsightly withered 
shroud-like spathe! Is it not an image of. death— 
which is the withered bract or spathe that encloses 
and hides for awhile, in order to protect from the 
evils of this ungenial clime, the flower of life, that 
shall afterwards unfold the snowy loveliness and be 
crowned with the golden crown of immortality? In 
the spathe the lily returns to its lowest state, to its 
root formation ; and in so returning it gains strength 
for the growth of the highest formation of blossom 
and fruit. And so at the point of death the wave 
of life reaches its lowest ebb previous to rising to 
its highest glory. And just as the green stem of 
the lily pushes through and beyond the spathe to 
the flower, making the spathe to be a mere withered 
leaf hanging upon its last green strength, so our 
life whose glory is hid in death, survives, pushes 
through and beyond death to the eternal unfolding ; 
and at last mortality shall be swallowed up of life, 
and death itself shall die and drop off for ever. 
Only in the case of our Redeemer shall the form— 
not the reality—of death be persistent. He who 
has the emerald rainbow round about His throne, 
—emblem of earth’s sorrows brightened by heaven’s 
glories—sits in the, midst of it a Lamb as it had 
been slain, and wears among His many crowns the 
crown of thorns, as the Prince of sufferers at the 
head of God’s unsuffering kingdom. The Lily 
of the Valley, the Lily among thorns, presented 
Himself to St. John in Patmos as He that liveth 
and was dead, and is alive for evermore. The be- 
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loved disciple saw on Him stiil the withered spathe, 
the terrible retrogression, through which came the 
blossom of His overpowering glory. 

I have said that there are bracts which are so 
brilliantly coloured that they are often mistaken 
for blossoms. This is the case with the Calla, or 
Ethiopian lily, whose apparently large snow-white 
trumpet-shaped blossom is in reality not a blossom 
at all, but only the spathe or bract, the equivalent 
on the Calla of the dry withered sheath of the 
Narcissus blossom. There is one remarkable family, 
the Euphorbias or Spurges, which exhibits this 
peculiarity in a very marked degree. One species 
especially, the Poznsettia pulcherrima, or Coronet 
Spurge of tropical South America, has bracts larger 
than the ordinary foliage, and of a rich scarlet 
colour, some of which are partly green and partly 
scarlet, exhibiting the gradual change from ordinary 
foliage to blossoms. In these quasi-petals, or 
intensely coloured bracts, we have emblems of the 
prefiguration, in the elevated faces and ecstatic 
words of dying Christians, of the glory that shall 
be revealed in them. The beauty of the coming 
immortality shines through the transparent husk 
of the fading body. Death gives to homely common- 
place faces the highest expression of which they 
are capable, as the common dock growing by the 
’ wayside trodden under foot of all men, whose leaves 
and flowers are equally coarse and of a uniform dull 
green hue, brightens in fading into the most brilliant 
scarlet colours, rivalling the blossoms of grander 
plants. The angel-face comes to every witnessing 
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Stephen in the last hour, and he enters the cloud 
that obscures and quenches all other glories, trans- 


figured beforehand, like his Lord. 


“ As sometimes in a dead man’s face, 
To those that watch it more and more, 
A likeness, hardly seen before, 
Comes out, to some one of his race: 


“So, dearest, now thy brows are cold, 
I see thee what thou art, and know 
Thy likeness to the wise below, 

Thy kindred with the great of old. 


“ But there is more than I can see ; 
And what I see I leave unsaid ; 
Nor speak it, knowing Death has made 
His darkness beautiful with thee.” 


CHAPRLE RAV iT: 
THE HUMAN TEMPLE. 


“ Fle spake of the temple of his body.” —JOHN ii, 21. 


OuR Lord was the first who applied to the human 
body, a term previously employed exclusively to 
denote a building consecrated to the worship of God ; 
and His example was followed by St. Paul, with 
whom the expression was a familiar and favourite 
one. He spake repeatedly of our bodies as temples of 
the Holy Ghost, and as habitations of God through 
the Spirit; and yet, strange to say, this teaching of 
our Lord and His Apostle had fallen into abeyance 
during all the Christian centuries. In all ages, in- 
deed, the body of man has been treated with neglect 
or contempt. It has been confounded with “ flesh,” 
or the supremacy of the carnal nature—which is uni- 
formly spoken of in Scripture as an unholy and 
hateful thing—and regarded as the drag and prison- 
house of the soul, the cause of all the moral failures 
and intellectual weaknesses of mankind. ‘By the 
ascetic it has been mortified and tortured in every 
way; by the philosopher it has been ignored ; and 
even Sir William Hamilton inscribed in golden 
letters upon the walls of his class-room the unphilo- 
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sophical motto, “In man there’s nothing great but 
mind ;” while the highest hope which many Chris- 
tians cherish is that death. will free them from the 
bondage of what, in ignorance of the true meaning of 
Scripture, they persist in calling “the vile body,” and 
allow the soul to expand in all its native majesty and 
purity in the free air of heaven. Now the great 
mission of Christianity is to correct these unworthy 
notions. It shows to us that the body, so far from 
being the dungeon in which the soul is confined, the 
outward vesture thrown over it, is the meet com- 
panion, the true growth and expression of the spirit ; 
as essential a part of human personality as the foliage 
is of the plant; an integral component of human 
nature, which shares equally with the spirit in the 
work of sanctification, and exhibits equally striking 
and marvellous proofs of heavenly design. Chris- 
tianity gives us the full use of our whole being,—of 
our body, soul, and spirit,—and of the whole of God’s 
universe around us, as Divinely cleansed from all the 
limitations and disabilities of sin, and therefore no 
more common or unclean. 

The Incarnation is a most convincing proof of the 
high value which God attaches to the human body. 
Instead of treating it like the Gnostics as un- 
worthy, and separating the spirit from all connec- 
tion with it, Jesus assumed it for the very purpose 
of rescuing it from all its evils and developing all 
its powers. When He came to do the will of God, 
He said, “A body hast thou prepared for me.” He 
entered the human body, and purified it by His 
indwelling, as He entered into and purified the 
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Temple of Jerusalem. He made it by His own 
experience in it the fit instrument of a holy spirit, 
and the fit medium of communication with a 
perfect universe. He found it a ruined hovel of 
clay, tainted to the core with the leprosy of sin, 
and He changed it into a palace for the Divine 
glory and a shrine for the Divine worship. The 
sovereignty over nature displayed in His miracles, 
the radiance of the transfiguration, and the power 
of the ascension, showed the capapilities latent and 
obscured in it, which our Saviour brought out and 
developed; while the doctrine of the resurrection 
demonstrates its immense importance. All heathen 
nations have believed in the immortality of the 
soul. The Greeks and Romans had their Hades, 
their Elysian Fields, their Infernal Regions; but 
these were merely ghost-worlds, inhabited by the 
shades of the departed. Man was there only as a 
disembodied spirit. It was left to Christianity to 
proclaim a substantial future world, in which man 
shall exist in the entirety of his nature as body, 
soul, and spirit; the body being as essential as the 
spirit for the completion of man’s nature in the 
eternal abode. We shall not be found naked, says 
the Apostle, but shall be clothed upon with a 
glorified garment. Our Saviour departed into the 
unseen world not as a shadow, but with a body as 
well as a spirit, and was seen by steadfast eyes to 
ascend into the heavens, until a cloud received 
Hime out of their sight.. And His presence in a 
glorified human body on the throne of heaven, is a 
convincing proof that the human body is the 
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highest form in the universe, and a pledge that the 
body of our humiliation, in which we groan here, 
shall yet be conformed to the body of His glory. 
In one magnificent passage St. Paul considers the 
resurrection of the body to be the climax of the 
whole scheme of redemption, the crowning miracle 
of grace, the glorious result towards which all 
the work of Christ tended: “That I may know 
Him, and the power of His resurrection, and the 
fellowship of His sufferings; being made conform- 
able unto His death, if by any means I might 
attain unto the resurrection from the dead.” He 
regarded the union of the renewed and undying body 
with the redeemed and immortal soul, as the last 
act of the new creation, whose first act was the 
union of the Divine and human natures in the 
person of Jesus Christ. How different this ardent 
longing of the great Apostle from the supineness 
of those Christians, who think so little of the body 
and of its share in the redemption of Christ, as. to 
be content to leave it behind in the grave and to 
spend eternity without it! 

On the lips of our Lord and of His Apostle, there- 
fore, the word “temple,” as applied to the human 
body, had a grand significance; and we shall more 
fully understand this significance if we investigate 
the original meaning and application of the term. 
The word zemple comes from the same root as ééme, 
temporary, and signifies a portion cut off from space, 
as time means a portion cut off from eternity. Much 
importance in ancient times was attached to the ap- 
pearances of natural objects as signs of the spiritual 
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world. The flight of birds in the air was watched 
with great interest, as affording some indications 
of the will of Heaven regarding particular human 
events. In order that such auguries might be studied 
more carefully, the soothsayers divided the sky into 
certain portions, and whatever bird passed through 
one of these arcs was made the subject of their 
vaticination. The name given to this separated 
and isolated part of the sky was templum. In after 
years, when a certain portion of sky and earth 
was divided from the rest and enclosed within 
walls and a roof, and consecrated for religious pur- 
poses, the primitive name was transferred to it. 
We can easily trace the gradual development of 
the idea. First a portion of the sky was separated 
from the rest by the sacred rods of the Roman 
Augurs, in order to observe more carefully the 
flight of Lirds across it as omens of future events; 
then, as it was found exceedingly difficult to de- 
fine the exact boundaries of any spot marked off 
on the sky, it became the custom to separate a 
portion of the earth corresponding to a certain 
portion of the sky immediately overhead, by a 
circle of upright stones, placed at regular intervals, 
having no roof, and open on every side to the 
sun. These so-called Druidical circles, whose re- 
mains are still frequently seen on our moors, we 
have reason to believe were the shrines of Baal or 
sun-worship, and marked the course of time by 
the number of upright stones in each circle, cor- 
responding to the days of the week, the month, 
and the year. Thus in their case the two ideas 
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of space and time, implied in the root of the 
word ¢emple, were combined; the portion separated 
from space marked out the portion separated from 
eternity. From this primitive circle of stones came 
our modern word church—cirque. Gradually, as men 
became more civilized, the open Druidical temple, 
the primitive Bethel of stones, became a _ roofed 
building, and expanded into the highest triumphs 
of the architect’s skill, in the cathedral and abbey. 
But throughout the whole process of development, 
as Mr. Baldwin Brown has so clearly pointed out 
in his admirable essay on the human body as a 
temple, the fundamental idea implied in a sacred 
building is not construction, but separation ; not the 
erection of something altogether new, but the separa- 
tion of a part already in existence, for higher and 
nobler purposes. 

Now this radical idea of the word ¢emple is deeply 
significant when applied to the human body. Two 
extreme views are held regarding man at the 
present day. A large class of our scientific writers 
look upon him as a mere part of nature, only the 
highest link of a long series of animal forms begin- 
ning with the lowest monad. There is, according 
to them, nothing. special or peculiar in his forma- 
tion, nothing that cannot be accounted for entirely 
by natural causes. They trace the origin of his 
form and individual and social functions, his mental, 
moral, and religious qualities, to laws of develop- 
ment in nature itself, operating by means of natural 
influences ; while they try to prove that his place 
in nature is only that of a cleverer and more highly 
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organized anthropoid ape. According to this view, 
man’s body is not a temple, a separated part of 
nature, but an integral part of the common of 
nature, having no enclosing walls or over-arching 
roof—a mere brick in its wall, or, at most, the mere 
copestone of the whole structure. On the other 
hand, a large class of sincere and earnest persons 
separate man too much from nature, and regard 
him too exclusively as a special and supernatural 
creation, only to be comprehended, if at all, in some 
partial, peculiar, and transcendental way. Accord- 
ing to this view, he is a building raised and con- 
structed apart from nature altogether; he belongs 
to a different province. He stands, indeed, upon 
nature as his foundation, but he is linked to it only 
at that one point. Both of these extreme views 
misunderstand man’s true position on the earth. 
The one view identifies him with nature, and thus 
drowns in the universal system of things his special 
Divine origin, his personality, and his immortal 
existence; the other places him as it were ona 
rock in space, makes him entirely a supernatural 
being and nature only his pedestal, and severs him 
completely from the influences and sympathies of 
the rest of creation. The true view, I am persuaded, 
is found in the fundamental idea of the word ¢emfple. 
Man is a temple—the grandest of all temples. He 
is a part of nature, cut off by God for higher and 
nobler purposes than the common earth and sky 
can serve, but still retaining the peculiarities of the 
rest of nature. His material frame is ennobled by 
being made the abiding place of an immaterial 
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principle destined to immortality, which individual- 
izes and makes him the most complete and vital 
unity in creation; just as an earthly tabernacle is 
ennobled by being consecrated to the service of the 
Most High. But it would be as illogical to allege 
the former as a ground for severing our connection 
with the other parts of the creation, as it would be 
to assume that the latter was constructed of different 
materials, and upon other principles of architecture, 
from buildings designed for the meaner purposes of 
domestic life. And being thus a temple, separated 
from and yet one with nature, moulded and inhabited 
by the soul, in order that by its organs and func- 
tions articulate conscious utterance may be given 
to the inarticulate, unconscious worship of nature 
—we should expect to find the human body an ex- 
pression of all the forms and forces of the universe ; 
we should expect it to be an incorporation of nature 
—creation integrated—a miniature of the whole 
world. And this it actually is. Man is a microcosm 
in even a fuller and more significant sense than that 
in which this familiar phrase is commonly under- 
stood. 

The body of man seems to me to stand very 
much in the same relation to the whole world, as 
that in which the Jewish Tabernacle stood. The 
Jewish Tabernacle was designed to be a miniature 
model of what the Apostle, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, calls the agion cosmicon; translated in 
our version worldly sanctuary, whereas it should 
be rendered world-sanctuary or world-temple. The 
world, created by Christ and for Christ, without 
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whom was not anything made that was made, is a 
vast sanctuary, where, as the Psalmist says, every 
object speaks of God’s glory; where every sight 
and sound of the natural creation has some typical 
reference to the new creation of God. In his sinless, 
Edenic state man worshipped naturally in this great 
world-sanctuary, and understood the spiritual sig- 
nificance of everything around him ; God talked with 
him not only among, but through the medium of the 
trees of the garden. But in his fallen state, he lost 
this knowledge of nature; he became blinded by sin 
to its true glory and significance. He understood 
only the common physical uses of creation, its re- 
ference to his bodily and perishing part ; he con- 
verted the sanctuary of God, the: house of prayer 
for all nations, into a mere market place. But God 
interposed to bring back this lost knowledge of the 
true meaning and design of nature. He commanded 
the tabernacle to be constructed, in order that all 
its parts and objects might illustrate and shed light 
upon the great economy of the world. Accordingly, 
we find that the plan and construction of the taber- 
nacle are described in the Bible, in precisely the 
same way as the plan and construction of the earth 
are described. The tabernacle rested upon the 
naked sand of the wilderness—it had no flooring— 
as if to indicate that while it was separated from 
nature for higher and holier uses, it was still a part 
of nature. It contained, in its structure and furniture, 
a representation of everything existing in nature. 
It was an agion cosmicon—a holy microcosm. The 
three kingdoms of nature were summed up in it. 
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The mineral kingdom was represented by its golden 
ornaments and vessels, its silver sockets and brazen 
utensils, and the jewels on the high priest’s breast- 
plate; the vegetable kingdom, by its boards of 
shittim wood or acacia, and its linen wrappings, and 
the materials of the incense, and the table of shew- 
bread, and the almond pattern of its golden 
lamps, and the ornamentation of its furniture; the 
animal kingdom, by its coverings of badger’s and 
goat’s skins, and by the crimson colours of its 
curtains, procured from the juice of a shell-fish or 
an insect. The light of the natural world was re- 
presented by the seven branched golden candlestick 
that burnt perpetually in the holy place; the pro- 
vision of the natural world by the pot of manna; 
the natural perfumes of wood and field, of tree 
and flower, by the incense that smoked on the 
altar. In short, every object in nature had _ its 
counterpart in some form or other in the sacred 
building ; and the whole structure was just the sum 
and representation of nature in a miniature form 
—the key by means of which the typical or | 
spiritual significance of nature was explained in a 
clearer and more pointed way than nature _ itself 
could do it, since the fall. It was, so to speak, 
the Rosetta stone of nature—an inscription in a 
more familiar language, explanatory of hieroglyphics, 
the knowledge of which had perished in the mind 
of man. : 

And, as if to put this design of the tabernacle 
beyond doubt, there were placed above the mercy- 
seat in the most holy place figures of the cherubim, 
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in pure gold, which were compound animal forms 
symbolical of creation; and on the veil that 
separated the holy from the most holy place, were 
embroidered in cunning work of various colours, 
recalling the rainbow of the covenant, figures of 
these cherubim, as if to indicate that the material 
creation around us is the veil between, the seen and 
the unseen world, on which are represented images 
of what is within and invisible, like shadows on a 
window blind. Just as on the outer side of the 
separating veil of the tabernacle there were flat 
jigures woven on another material, of the golden 
cherubim that stood out in full outline and relief 
above the mercy-seat in the interior, so on the 
common objects and material everyday uses of the 
natural world around us, which is just the screen 
that hides the most holy place of the spiritual world 
from our view, there are represented figures of what 
is within and unseen. The daily bread that sustains 
our bodies is a type of the spiritual bread that 
endureth unto everlasting life; the water that 
quenches our natural thirst reminds us of living 
water, of which if we drink we shall thirst no more; 
the light that illumines and glorifies the natural 
world, is a symbol of the True Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. A corn field 
not only provides for man’s sustenance and adorns 
the landscape, but is also a living parable, a mute 
gospel from beginning to end, speaking to man of 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven; a vine, 
besides its use in the economy of the world and of 
man, testifies of the Living Presence behind it, the 
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“True Vine,” by whom it is what it is and does what 
it does. Every natural object, in short, is a veil on 
which is represented the outward symbol of the in- 
ward spiritual reality which it thus conceals, even 
while it reveals it. And to complete the correspon- 
dence, man is to the world what the high priest 
was to the tabernacle, interpreting and giving articu- 
late, conscious expression to its mute and unconscious 
symbolism. 

Now man’s body is also a tabernacle sojourning 
in the wilderness of this world. It is an epitome of 
the whole history of the earth. Inscribed upon its 
fleshly tablets are all the commandments of God. 
As the Apostle says, without the law, man is a law 
unto himself. In his constitution God has wrought 
out in higher form the great truths which He has 
inscribed upon the objects of nature, and which were 
symbolized in the Jewish tabernacle. His body is 
composed representatively of the matter of the whole 
universe. On the veil of its flesh, that separates 
between the physical and spiritual worlds, between 
the holy place of the world-sanctuary and the most 
holy place of the heavenly sanctuary, through which 
alone matter can hold communion with spirit and 
heaven with earth—on that fleshly veil is woven 
the cherubic forms, the shadows of the true, symbols 
at once of the things that are on the earth and of 
the things that are unseen and eternal in the 
heavens. 

Look, in the first place, at the substance of which 
man’s body is composed. Like the tabernacle, it 
rests upon the dust of the earth. It was created 
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out of the dust and speedily returns to it again. 
Its foundation is laid in the mineral kingdom ; this 
is the basis and primary factor of its perfection. 
Mam sis: first of “all a mineral; the foot of that 
ladder whose top reaches to the throne of 
heaven, rests upon the naked rock, upon which 
the pious eye -sees Bethel inscribed. The lime- 
stone of the earth gives solidity to his bones; 
the iron of the earth gives the rich crimson 
colour to his blood, and the tint to his lips 
and cheeks and hair; the phosphorus of the earth, 
by its susceptibility to change, composes the con- 
tinually fluctuating walls of his tabernacle; the 
very core and centre of his brain itself, the place 
where Des Cartes supposed the soul to be, is a 
crystalline mass of mineral matter, so that the 
wheels of thought, like those of a watch, revolve on 
a jewelled pivot of the mineral kingdom. While 
on the inner wall of the utricle and saccule of the 
ear, at the point where the nerves spread out upon 
them, is a minute quantity of white powder—each 
particle of which under the microscope is a little 
prismatic crystal, and appears to be in some way 
connected with the termination of a nerve filament, 
This powder in the human ear, called otoconia, is 
but a rudiment of the otolites, or ear-stones in 
certain osseous fishes. Into the substance of the 
bones, fluor spar is introduced in very small quantities, 
in order that it may operate as an antagonistic force 
to the processes of assimilation, and render the 
particles of the bone more pliant to the purposes of 


the human economy, and more ready to insinuate 
M 
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themselves into the pores, so as to form the coats 
of those delicate capillary canals of which the osseous 
structure consists. As fluoride of calcium crystal- 
lizes in quite a different manner from the phosphate 
of lime—the principal constituent of bone—it counter- 
acts the tendency of that substance to arrange 
itself according to the laws which regulate inert 
matter. In this way the bones are prevented from 
crystallizing, and kept more obedient to the laws, 
and more subservient to the purposes of life. There 
is no substance found in nature, but, in some shape, 
or quantity, or combination, is represented in man’s 
body; it has its gold and its copper, its salt and 
its arsenic, substances that are poisonous and de- 
structive, and substances that are innocuous and 
nutritious, all balanced and working together for 
the common good of the whole living structure, in 
subordination to the wonderful vital force. In the 
perpetual flow of man’s body the materials of the earth, 
air, and water, are continually passing in and out. 
The water of the earth has its tides in his veins ; 
its arrangement of seas, rivers, streams, and springs, 
is repeated in the circulation of his blood. The 
air of the earth has its motions and changes in his 
lungs; the whole system of the atmosphere is 
repeated in miniature in his respiration ; the storms 
that purify the air are seen on a small scale in the 
heaving of his breast, by which the waste carbon 
of the breath is expired, and the pure quickening 
oxygen is inhaled. The system of hemispheres, 
continents, islands, mountains, and valleys of the 
earth is revealed in the structure and conformation 
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of his body. The chemical processes and seasonal 
changes that take place on a large scale in nature 
occur in the small sphere of his bodily changes. 
In short, man’s body is an epitome of all the geo- 
graphy, geology, meteorology, and chemistry of the 
wide earth. 

But man’s body also comprehends the vegetabie 
kingdom. There is nothing that exists in the human 
world but is paralleled by something in the world 
of plants. The vegetable kingdom is the counter- 
part of the animal, the repetition on a lower scale 
of the same type of life. Modern research has 
found in the animal kingdom substances, such as 
starch, which were formerly supposed to belong 
exclusively to the vegetable, and wice versa. The 
forms of the vegetable world are repeated on a 
higher platform in the body of man. The tree, 
with its trunk and branches, represents his back- 
bone, ribs, hands, and feet; the leaves, with their 
reticulated structure, his lungs. The functions of 
the vegetable world are also repeated by man’s 
body. It feeds and sleeps with the vegetable ; 
for sleep is just a suspension of all the human and 
animal functions; and man, the master-piece of 
creation, must go back on his pillow to the condi- 
tion of a plant in order that he may continue 
a man. The changes of the seasons in the vege- 
table world are represented by the changes that 
take place in his body; the formation and fall 
of the leaves by the formation and death of 
the particles of his blood. There is a spring 
and an autumn in every cell that enters into 
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his structure, in every disc or corpuscle of blood 
that flows through his veins. The youth and 
old age of a tree have their counterparts of fresh- 
ness and wrinkled dryness in the childhood and 
old age of the body. Marriage in man is repre- 
sented in the vegetable world by the period of 
blossoming; and in all the beautiful colouring, 
graceful shapes, and rich odours of the flowering 
plant are presignified the brightness and sweetness 
of human love. But it would take me too long to 
point out in detail all the correspondences in form 
and function between the vegetable world and the 
human body. The one is the primary model upon 
which the other is built. The physiologist who 
would seek to understand the form and functions 
of the human body must first compare them with 
those of the vegetable kingdom. If we would 
know something of the mysteries of our own bodies 
we should consider the lilies, how they grow; for 
all the incidents and experiences that make up 
human life are set forth, as in a picture, in the grass 
of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven. 

I need not enlarge upon the obvious fact that 
the whole animal world is repeated and _ repre- 
sented in man—that the animal kingdom is, as 
Oken says, man disintegrated—man broken up into 
fragments. Comparative anatomy is the anatomy 
of the beasts compared to that of man. Geology 
shows to us that all the parts and organs of man 
had been sketched out in anticipation in the inferior 
animals, from the creation until now. The Psalmist 
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seems to have had a hint of this idea in a remark- 
able passage, upon which modern science has shed 
the fullest light: “I will praise Thee, for I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made. My substance was 
not hid from Thee, when I was made in secret, and 
curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. 
Thine eye did see my substance, yet being imperfect ; 
and in Thy book all my members were written, 
which in continuance were fashioned, when as yet 
there was none of them.’ Some scientific men have 
perverted the great truth involved in these words 
of Divine inspiration. Because they can trace in 
the lower animals a gradual ascent towards the 
formation of the human body, they believe that it 
has been developed out of these lower animal forms 
by a process of natural descent; and thus they 
have degraded the progeny, while, like the Chinese, 
they have ennobled the ancestry. But the true idea 
contained in the Psalmist’s words, the true idea of 
man’s connection with the whole series of animal 
forms, is that of typical elevation, not of genetic 
evolution. The human body is built up by a won- 
derful process, not of development but of progress ; 
and through the successive types of the lower 
creatures we arrive at the unique and final character 
of the body of man. In man the typical forms 
and numbers observed in lower animals meet and 
are perfected; parts that exist but as symbols in 
them in him acquire use and significance. The 
heart of man passes through the perfect state of 
the hearts of all other animals, and reaches its 
perfection only in doing so, The brain of man 
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passes through the successive types of the brain of 
the fish, the reptile, the bird, the mammal, before 
it assumes the sublime character of a brain that is 
human; thus comprising during its foetal progress 
an epitome of geologic history, as if each man were 
in himself a compendium of all animated nature. 
Built up of all the types of brain, man’s brain is 
the organ of a mind compounded of all the varieties 
of mind; and there is no animal instinct the 
function of which cannot be illustrated by some 
huinan art. The relative length of the fingers 
of the human hand indicates the order in which 
the digits disappear, in the downward progres- 
sion from the five to the one-toed mammal; the 
thumb vanishing first, then the little finger, then 
the index finger, then the ring finger, until the 
middle and longest finger alone remains, repre- 
sented by the foot of the horse. Man’s body 
holds in itself the organization and inmost nature 
of every animal. We see in his physiognomy 
the facial expressions of the sheep, the ox, the 
lion, the eagle, the ape; the mildness of the dove, 
the cunning of the fox, and the placid stolidness 
of the ass, because in man the types of all these 
creatures are contained. What are their highest 
faculties are his instincts and animal functions ; 
and every man, like Adam, in this way still gives 
all the living creatures their names. And not only 
is the unit, man, thus the sum total of all the 
animals, but in social man also we see the prediction 
of the habits and economies of animals beautifully 
fulfilled. “Who that watched their ways,” says 
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Coleridge, “with an understanding heart, could 
contemplate the filial and loyal bee, the home- 
building, wedded, and divorceless swallow, and, 
above all, the manifoldly intelligent ant tribes, 
with their commonwealths and confederacies, their 
warriors and miners, the husband-folk that fold 
in their tiny flocks on the honey-leaf, and the 
virgin-sister, with the holy instincts of maternal 
love, detached and in selfish purity, and not say 
in himself, Behold the shadow of approaching 
humanity—the sun rising from behind in the kind- 
ling morn of creation!” 

Such, then, is the tabernacle, the agzon kosmicon 
of the human body,, which is ‘no mere accident 
among the things of creation, but the sum and re- 
presentative, the highest growth and ruling soul 
of them all. Man comprehends in his own body 
all the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. 
He is all the lower natures crowned with the glory 
of human nature, the aggregate of all properties 
and uses throughout the creation. He is omni- 
vorous, for all the various life of the world must 
throb in the world’s ruler; he digests and fertilizes 
all things beneath himself, and employs their 
materials to build up his structure. He uses all 
things as food because he is in unity with them ; 
his nature is co-ordinate with theirs. He assimil- 
ates mineral matter because he has a mineral side ; 
he can use vegetable food because he has a 
vegetable side, and animal food because he has 
an animal side. Were he not mineral, plant, and 
animal, and man besides, he could make no use of 
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the materials of these kingdoms. The whole world 
supplies his table, because he is the entire nature 
of the world in its ascent and descent. He has 
in himself the key to the mysteries of the universe, 
the plan and explanation of all creation. Creation is 
intelligible only when placed in the light of human 
destiny. It is a preparation for man, a _ pointing 
beyond itself to man, and advancing towards him, 
a gradual becoming as it were of. man itself. In 
itself it is incomplete—forms no unity—is not a 
whole. Only in connection with man, therefore, 
can it be understood—its mystery solved—its con- 
tradiction harmonized. Nature in him becomes 
conscious of itself. His language is a spiritual 
echo and reflection of the world outside; every- 
thing subjective in him is objective in the world. 
The sunbeam that shines into his natural eye be- 
comes in his mind the light of knowledge; the 
impressions and sensations of nature become in his 
mind and heart, thoughts and feelings. The 
sciences of all natural things become domesticated 
and humane by their association with him; ‘the 
uses of these things are their human relations” He 
gives his life away to beast and plant and stone, 
and thus, in imitation of his Creator, makes them in 
his own image and raises them into fit companions 
for himself. The matter that flows into man 
from the world outside becomes animate and wears 
his expression. The human soul that possesses 
and pervades the human body takes all nature 
into it, and makes it a temple for the worship 
and service of God, in which creation and 
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the Creator meet. As George Herbert quaintly 
says :— 


‘** Man is all symmetry, 
Full of proportions, one limb to another, 
And to all the world besides ; 
Each part may call the farthest, brother, 
For head with foot hath private amity, 
And both with moons and tides. 


* Nothing hath got so far 
But man hath caught and kept it as his prey ; 
His eyes dismount the highest star ; 
He is in little all the sphere : 
Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Find their acquaintance there. 


“ For us the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow ; 
Nothing we see but means our good, 
As our delight, or as our treasure ; 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 


“ The stars lure us to bed, 
Night draws the curtain, which the sun withdraws ; 
Music and light attend our head : 
All things unto our flesh are kind 
In their descent and being ; to our mind 
In their ascent and cause. 


“ More servants wait on man 
Than he'll take notice of. In every path 
He treads down that which doth befriend him 
When sickness makes him pale and wan. 
O! mighty love! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him.” 


And being thus co-ordinate with, summed up, 
and represented in him, we can easily understand 
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how the effects of man’s fall should extend to 
all nature, and the ground should be cursed for 
his sake. And we can also easily understand, for 
the same reason, how all nature should participate 
in his restoration, and become increasingly humane 
in his more perfect humanity; how the creature, 
which his sin had made subject unwillingly to 
vanity, should be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption and translated into the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God. As. man is, so will the 
world be. His nature will be reflected by all 
inferior nature. In ancient Palestine, a land 
flowing with milk and honey, the second Eden 
of a holy nation, all nature was obedient to 
the obedience of man; and rain from heaven, and 
fruitful seasons, were the reward of faithfulness to 
the Divine covenant; and their withdrawal the 
punishment of unfaithfulness. And nature is still 
equally plastic to the moral character of man. He 
can make a desert or a garden of her by his good 
or bad deeds. Her laws are just the laws of his 
inner man; and his spiritual nature raises or de- 
presses her. What was actually said of Jesus 
Christ may potentially be said of every righteous 
man: “What manner of man is this, that even the 
winds and waves obey him?” “If ye have faith as 
a grain of mustard seed, ye can say to this moun- 
tain, Be thou removed and cast into the sea, and it 
shall obey you.” To faith all things are possible. 
What a significance and emphasis do all these 
considerations lend to the golden aphorism, “Know 
thyself!” Self-knowledge for man is the know- 
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ledge of all nature; and, conversely, the knowledge 
of nature must be an inlet to every side and as- 
pect of man. All things point to man, as it used 
to be said that all roads led to Rome. Every- 
thing should be interesting to him because every- 
thing has a relation to humanity; and the man 
who does not find in animals and plants interest- 
ing and loving fellow-creatures, and in all nature the 
other of self, is unacquainted with his own nature. 
Our common life should be enriched by the 
beauties and wonders and human correspondences 
of the scenes and objects around us. Our religion 
should be the highest generalization, uniting all 
things with God their Creator and Upholder, 
filling all things with human interest, and bringing 
them into closest fellowship with ourselves ; gather- 
ing spiritual lessons from the lilies and the fowls, 
and being in league with the stones of the field. 
What in the world of nature is the mere passive 
operation of Divine attributes, should be in us 
the manifestation and active exercise of the very 
attributes themselves. We see in the other works 
of God wonderful displays of wisdom, power, and 
love ; but in us whom He has set over the works 
of His hands, there should be seen wisdom itself 
—power itself—love itself. 

What constituted the glory of the tabernacle of 
the Jews was the Shechinah,—the cloud of glory 
in the holiest place, the token and symbol of God’s 
presence. Without this, its golden furniture and 
priceless jewels were valueless and meaningless, as 
our world without the shining of the sun. So, in like 
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manner, what constitutes the glory of the human 
tabernacle is Christ formed in it. It is when the 
body of man is the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
sanctifying it by His indwelling, making its mem- 
bers instruments of righteousness, that its true 
dignity and significance are seen as a shrine of 
the living God. Illumined by His light, filled with 
His love, consecrated to His service, it fulfils the 
great design for which it was so fearfully and 
wonderfully made. To the man whose life is 
pure, who dwells in a healthy body, which he keeps 
in subjection to the higher faculties of the soul, 
whose lusts he denies, whose powers he employs 
in their proper service and within their proper limits, 
and who has Christ, in whom are hid all the treas-- 
ures of wisdom and knowledge, dwelling in his 
heart by faith,—to such a man the whole universe 
is unveiled. He sees God in Christ as the highest 
image of himself, as the recapitulation of the hu- 
man race, and of its historical unfolding—as the 
possibility of humanity made real. The original 
harmony, with himself and with the world, which 
was broken because he fell into contradiction 
with God, in whom alone he holds his unity, is 
restored. . He dwells in love, and the God of 
love dwells in him. He beholds with open face 
the glory of God in creation. For, just as the 
Jewish tabernacle explained the spiritual meaning 
and true design of nature,—its reference to the 
redemptive work of Christ; so the redemption of 
man’s body is the apocalypse of nature. Man finds 
in his own renewed nature the meaning and design 
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of that natural world which meets in him, and 
which was formed to be the theatre of his redemp- 
tion. The kingship of creation is restored with 
the restoration of his priesthood. Serving God, all 
creation serves him. And at last, clothed upon 
with the body which is from heaven, and which is 
the bloom and fruit of the body of earth, trans- 
figured in incorruption and power like to the glori- 
ous body of Christ, he will become the fit tenant, 
interpreter, and mediator of that new heaven and 
that new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE PROPHECIES OF FERNS. 


°* 1 know that, whatsoever God doeth, it shall be for ever: nothing can be 
put to it, nor anything taken from it: and God doeth it, that men 
should fear before him. That which hath been is now; and that 
which ts to be hath already been.—ECCLES, Ill, 14, 15. 


FERNS are the hermits of the vegetable world. As 
a class they forsake the haunts of man, and dwell 
in those sanctuaries of nature which she keeps free 
from human intrusion. They love the lonely wil- 
derness, the depths of the dim forest, the shady 
recesses of mountain rocks, and all those waste 
remote scenes which form a poetical shelter from 
the common every-day world. They have no 
associations with slavish toil, with that universal 
doom of humanity which condemns us to earn our 
bread in the sweat of our brow. They belong to 
an older realm than the human—to those primeval 
times which the imagination of the poet has peopled 
with supernatural beings. They form an essential 
part of the scenery of the fairy world. When 
I see their green feathery fronds growing in 
the windows of city houses, they waft me away 
in fancy to those far off sylvan recesses, like the 
“wild wood of Broceliande,” at whose threshold one 
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pauses with a mysterious undefined fear, as though 
one were an intruder upon elfin ground, or caught 
a glimpse of Merlin, with hoary beard, musing on a 
fallen trunk. And as it was fabled of fern-seed, 
which had the power of making the possessor of 
it invisible, and opening up before him the wonders 
of the spiritual domain which lies about us, so at 
the sight of those tender prisoned fronds the sur- 
rounding furniture of man’s artificial life disappears 
from view, and I feel myself at once amid the 
flickering lights and green shadows of the forest. 
They keep perpetual summer around us by their 
unfading green, even when the frosts and snows of 
winter are most severe, and bring into the midst 
of our fevered conventional life the free glad breath 
of nature, and the infinite suggestiveness of the 
hills and woods. 

Ferns belong to the oldest races of vegetation. 
They were probably the first planting in the virgin 
soil as it rose out of the primeval waters. They 
represented for successive ages the sole idea of 
vegetation upon the globe. From pole to pole, in 
arctic and equatorial regions alike, they covered 
the earth with a uniform green mantle, and luxuriated 
in the reeking soil and dense warm atmosphere of 
the carboniferous era. They formed the character- 
istic feature of plant-life during that period, cul- 
minated then in numerical preponderance and bulk, 
because there were few other plants to carry on the 
struggle of existence with them, and they alone 
were best adapted to the circumstances. They 
afford one of the most remarkable illustrations of 
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persistence of type; having undergone in their de- 
scendants little or no change since the earliest 
ages of the history of life. Modern forms do not 
exhibit any differentiation or advance in structure 
over paleozoic forms. The carboniferous ferns in 
which the family culminated agree in every essential 
feature with recent ones; and probably some of 
the ancient genera, such as Pecopteris, are still living. 
But while the type has been rigidly retained, the 
size and number of the individuals have greatly 
diminished in later times. They have followed that 
law of growth to a maximum, and then of decrease 
to smaller dimensions, which seems dependent upon 
some far extending principle affecting all creation, 
animals as well as plants. In course of time 
plants of equal size contested with them the means 
of subsistence. New types of life began to prevail, 
and gradually replaced the ferns and took their 
turn as supreme. The ferns of the present day 
are therefore the last lingering remnant of an ex- 
tremely ancient type of vegetable life—the sole 
representatives of a lost ancestry. In_ tropical 
climates they still attain something of their old 
luxuriance and size; and here and there, in favour- 
ably situated islands, such as those of the South 
Seas and in New Zealand, they constitute the 
principal flora, and make these spots like fragments 
of the carboniferous era that have drifted down the 
ages to us. But in temperate regions they have 
dwindled into comparative insignificance. And on 
the sites of ancient forests of tree-ferns of gigantic 
size and amazing luxuriance, we now see the humble 
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beech-fern fringing the dripping sides of the water- 
fall; the spleenwort and the polypody clinging to 
the aged tree or the lichened rock; the heath-fern 
and the Blechnum carpeting the moorland ; and 
the bracken forming a covert for the roe and the 
fallow-deer in the glades of the woodland. Memo- 
rials of a class of plants whose day is past—topmost 
twigs of a genealogical tree whose roots strike deep 
into the remotest recesses of the past—modern ferns 
are extremely interesting to us. They are links 
connecting the far-off mystic ages of geology with 
our busy matter-of-fact days; and, ‘like the Rosetta 
stone, they speak a language that is familiar, and 
one that is hieroglyphical and primeval—the one 
explaining the other” They appeal to our senses 
by their beauty and fresh green vigorous life, and 
by their lessons of wise adaptation and curious 
structure; and to our imagination by the records 
of the vast and sacred mysteries of forgotten ages 
which they help to interpret. 

Being thus among the earliest of all land plants, 
ferns might have been expected to sum up in them- 
selves, and display in anticipation the parts and 
functions of families now distinct and widely sepa- 
rated. And this we find to have been the case. 
During the whole carboniferous epoch, they com- 
bined in themselves the characters of all other 
classes of plants, and thus prophesied the coming 
of higher types until the earth was fully prepared 
for the introduction of these. In ferns, nature first 
sketched out the vegetable kingdom in general terms, 


and then elaborated each subordinate idea in sepa- 
N 
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rate families. She proceeded from the simple to 
the more complex, and specialised more and more 
the parts devoted to particular functions ; just as the 
same offices which in a primitive state are executed 
by one, are performed in a perfectly organized society 
by the divided labour of many individuals. In ferns 
the vegetative and reproductive systems are deve- 
loped on the same part; the frond is at once foliage 
and flower. But we observe in them numerous 
prophecies of the division of these two systems 
in later and higher plants. They take the first 
distinct steps in the long series of changes, by which 
certain parts of the organism are set apart, and 
moulded with reference to the function of multiply- 
ing the individuals of a species. Their venation is 
like the branching of flowering plants; the green 
cellular matter of the frond upon which the veins 
are traced, representing the separate leaves of higher 
types, and is continuous because, unlike the foliage of 
these higher types, it is in one plane. And just as 
the small branches or twigs of a bush or tree produce 
blossom and fruit, so the fructification of ferns is 
usually placed on the extremities of the veins, and 
is developed from them, The indusium, or shield 
which covers the sori or seed-bearing clusters of 
ferns, is analogous to the protecting organs of the 
blossom and fruit in flowering plants. Indeed the 
back of a fern, with its branching veins and fructifica- 
tion, appears like a slender shrub, with all its parts 
reduced to a uniform flat surface. We see in the 
fern the flowering plant, like a vegetable Venus, 
partially emerging out of the green sea of lower 
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Pont lite, It iss but half extricated’ out of its 
plastic mould of soft cellular matter. The pattern of 
the higher life is sunk in the lower life, and like 
the picture which the poet gives us who saw the 
lion rising out of the earth, “pawing to get free its 
hinder parts”—it struggles to deliver itself from 
the enchantment that imprisons it. In some ferns, 
notoriously in one of the dimorphic fronds of the 
Drynaria guercifolia, there is a departure from the 
usual shape and dichotomous ramification of the 
veins of the fern leaf, and an approximation, as 
the generic and specific names of the plant in- 
dicate, to the shape and reticulated venation of the 
oak leaf. 

In the position of their fructification ferns follow 
the law of flowering plants. Blossoms are usually 
found at the terminal parts of plants. They occur 
there because they are modified leaves, special- 
ised for the function of reproduction; and this 
specialisation is the result of poverty of conditions. 
The most luxuriant leaves are produced on the 
lower parts of a plant; and they become smaller 
and simpler as they reach the top where the force 
of life is feeblest and the nutritious materials are 
less abundant. In this way blossoms are signs of 
weakness and failing growth. They owe their 
delicate texture and lovely colours not to the 
highest refinement and fulness of life, as we should 
imagine, but to weakness and incipient death—to 
the same cause as that which produces the gor- 
geous colours of autumnal leaves. Blossoms are 
just the autumn leaves of the reproductive system, 
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and fall off in June, when the fruit and seed are 
developed—as the tinted foliage of the vegetative 
system falls off in October when the bud is formed. 
And the peculiar round shape of blossoms, with the 
close aggregation of the petals, is caused by the 
shortening of the nodes of the stem at which the 
leaves originate, and the dwarfing of the inter- 
nodes through failing strength and want of nour- 
ishment; so that the spiral arrangement of the 
foliage, which elsewhere is long-drawn-out, is in the 
flower concentrated into a series of circles, like 
several rings of a spiral spring pressed down on 
one another. For the same reason, the fructifica- 
tion of ferns occurs on the smaller pinnz at the 
upper part of the frond, and the sori cluster at the 
extremities of the veins. These sori, like the 
blossoms of flowering plants, are modified leaves, 
having the same gyrate or circinate development 
as the fronds, and leaves have occasionally been 
produced instead of them. The peculiar colour 
of the fructification, which in all ferns is quite 
different from that of the frond, being most 
frequently of a rich cinnamon brown or of a 
golden yellow, is also produced by the same 
cause which tints the flower of summer and 
the foliage of autumn with their brilliant hues. 
The growth of the fern in these parts has stopped ; 
and although the rest of the frond may maintain 
its green luxuriance, a vegetable consumption marks 
for its own the organs set apart for the perpetua- 
tion of the plant, and decks their, weakness and 
decay with its beautiful hectic flush. Just as 
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plants may be made to flower by crippling them 
or preventing due nutrition, so barren ferns may 
be made fertile by depriving them of sufficient 
nutriment, or the fronds may become pinnated, and 
the pinnules pinnatifid. While, on the other hand, 
fertile ferns may be made barren, and prolification 
will ensue when furnished with additional stimul- 
ants to growth; in the same way as wild flowers, 
when removed to gardens and more nutritious con- 
ditions, have their floral organs converted into 
foliar; the stamens and pistils needed for the pre- 
servation of the life of the species being changed 
into petals, or modified leaves to adorn and sup- 
port the life of the individual plant. It is thus 
most interesting to notice in the earliest produc- 
tions of our earth, the same laws and _ processes 
which we observe in the latest and most highly 
developed flowers and trees. The earlier forms of 
life are but the types of those of later creation, 
and the more complex ones are but develop- 
ments of rudimentary parts existing in the more 
simple. God’s dealings with mankind as revealed 
in Scripture are precisely analogous. The earlier 
events and persons were typical of those of 
later date; and Christianity itself is but the 
development of the types and shadows, and “beg- 
garly elements” of the Jewish dispensation which 
preceded it. 

Then, too, the fronds of some species depart 
from the monotonous green hue of ferns, and as- 
sume the rich colours of flowering plants. The 
Adiantums, or Maiden-Hair Ferns, in their young 
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state have bright rosy fronds; and some Blechnums 
or Hard Ferns also, with several members of the 
Pteris or Bracken family, have variegated fronds 
of white, brown, and darker or lighter shades of 
green. The gold and silver ferns are sprinkled pro- 
fusely on the underside with white and yellow dust. 
These variations of hue in plants that are so uni- 
formly sober in colour, occurring as they do on parts 
that bear the organs of reproduction, may be re- 
garded as prophecies of the blossoms of higher plants. 
During the age of ferns the period of flowers was not 
yet. The conditions of the earth were unsuitable 
for them. Flowers, like human beings, can only 
breathe oxygen; their bright colours are owing to 
rapid oxidation. And the atmosphere of the early 
geological epochs was densely charged with car- 
bonic acid gas. It was admirably adapted for 
uniformly green and sombre plants like ferns, 
which rapidly absorbed and assimilated this deadly 
air, and grew with rank luxuriance upon it; but 
flowers could not be produced in it, for they re- 
quire the same pure atmosphere as man himself, 
and hence they waited to be introduced along 
with him, to be his teachers and associates, when 
the earth should be swept and garnished for their 
mutual abode. But dark and gloomy as was the 
night of the age of ferns, there were not wanting 
faint rays of the approaching floral dawn, There 
were parts and stages of the ferns that aspired as 
it were to a higher beauty and dignity than the 
rest enjoyed, and caught upon their elevated brows 
a prefiguration of the nobler life that was about to 
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appear. We do not see flowers in the carboni- 
ferous era, but like the Alpine shepherd at early 
morn, who does not see the day around him, but 
sees the rosy peaks that do, so we behold in the 
crimson tints of the young Maiden-Hair Ferns 
the Morgen-gliihen or earliest glow of that sunrise 
of the age of flowers, destined soon to appear above 
the horizon, and flood the world with its radiance 
and beauty. 

There is hardly a single feature or quality pos- 
sessed by flowering plants of which we do not find 
a hint or prefiguration in ferns. We are accus- 
tomed to suppose that thorns are peculiar to the 
higher tribes of vegetation. We look upon them 
as especially associated with the human epoch, and 
occurring exclusively on plants upon which man 
depends for subsistence. And as a rule this is the 
case. But there are exceptions that are very signi- 
ficant. Thorns, speaking in general terms, are 
most frequently developed by the two great 
orders of the pea and rose alliances, which man 
cultivates in the garden and field, and from which 
he derives most of his articles of food and luxury ; 
and this association of thorns with these useful 
families, gives new emphasis and meaning to the 
primeval sentence of the curse upon the ground 
for man’s sake. But even these malformations of 
a late and highly developed vegetation are oc- 
casionally found in members of the fern tribe, 
which have never been cultivated by man or as- 
sociated with his wants. The stem and midribs 
of the fronds of the Cyathea horrida, a tree-fern 
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of India, bristle with stiff hooked thorns, like the 
prickles of a thorn-bush, and present a most for- 
midable aspect. Forming a remarkable exception 
in this respect to the habit of its class, this fern 
prefigures the thorns of the acacia and the plum. 
And we cannot but look upon this circumstance 
as a provhecy among the oldest plants of the 
primitive world, ages before there was a man to 
till the ground, of a coming time when the vegeta- 
tion should develop this peculiarity in greater 
abundance and in a more remarkable manner, and 
when it should be intimately connected with fallen 
man, as one of the outward expressions in nature 
of the sin of his soul—as the means of increasing 
the toil by which he should earn his bread, and 
thus disciplining him by hardness, and restoring 
him through pain out of the evils of his fallen 
condition. We see in the prickles of the Cyathea- 
fern, the far-off shadow of the Zizyphus-thorn, 
that was wreathed into a crown for the bleeding 
brow of the Redeemer on the cross—the only 
crown the earth had to offer to its Lord—and by 
wearing which as the Prince of sufferers, He trium- 
phed for us over all the sufferings of the world. 
Climbing properties are rare among ferns. As 
a class they are independent and self-sustained ; each 
species standing upright on its own root and stem, 
or hanging gracefully down, without aid from any 
other plant. And yet there is a well known genus 
called Lygodium, occurring in Ceylon and tropical 
America, which departs widely from the general habit 
of its tribe, and wreathes itself hop-fashion grace- 
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fully round the trunks of trees in dense forests, 
covering them with its luxuriant tracery of foliage, 
edged like point-lace with delicate seeding. In 
Brazil the habit of climbing is almost universal, 
and exists among orders and genera which else- 
where exhibit no tendency whatever in that direc- 
tion. Palms as well as ferns become climbers; 
this habit being manifestly superinduced, as a 
compensation for the weakness of stem, produced 
by the over-crowding of trees and shrubs within 
a limited area in the Brazilian forests. But in 
this strange feature in the fern, which must doubt- 
less have existed in primeval types among the 
dense fern forests of the coal period, we have 
something more than the mere compensation of 
an organism for loss in one direction by extra 
development in another. We have in it a prelude 
or prophecy of the ivy, the honey-suckle, and the 
vine, and those tender and beautiful creeping plants 
of our own climate, which adorn but do not hurt 
by their clasping tendrils and delicate greenery 
the objects they wreathe, and which speak to us 
of the human impulse in the weak and tender to 
seek protection and support in the love of the 
strong ; thus supplying some of the most beautiful 
images of poetry and religion. 

As a class, ferns do not yield any nourishment 
to man or beast. Being denizens of the earth long 
before man, they have no reference to his wants— 
they were not meant to be cultivated by him; 
and yet several species are esculent, and contain 
in their roots a store of nourishment of which the 
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natives of New Zealand have long availed them- 
selves. So dependent, indeed, were the New 
Zealanders upon the esculent roots of these ferns, 
that when corn was introduced and sown by the first 
settlers, the natives pulled up the young blades of 
the sprouting seed, to see what was at their roots ; 
for they had no idea of human food growing on 
the summit of the stems of plants. The Indians 
of Vancouver's Island also eat the roots of the 
common bracken, and look upon them when 
boiled as a great luxury. In the starchy deposits 
found in the roots of several ferns, we have a 
prophecy of the potato, the yam, the esculent con- 
volvulus, the Jerusalem artichoke, and the other 
root-plants which form so large and important a 
portion of the food of civilised man. In the roots 
of ferns we have the initial process of that grand 
manufacture of human food, in the ear of the corn, 
in the pod of the bean, and in the fruit of the 
apple and chestnut. The rudimentary idea is con- 
tained in the humble root of the fern of all our 
corn-fields and our orchards of fruit trees. To 
animals the starch deposit in the  esculent 
fern-roots would be useless; no animal, indeed, 
could avail itself of it, owing to the bitter prin- 
ciple with which it is associated. Not for the 
service of the wild beast of the field, therefore, was. 
the store of food in the fern-roots provided, but 
for man, to be to him a source of supply in 
his savage state, and to be a type and fore- 
taste of the richer feast which should be provided 
for him when he became more civilised. Just as 
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the corn-fields and the orchards of the British 
settler now occupy the former site of the fern- 
brakes of New Zealand, so in the order and history 
of development, did the nourishment contained in 
the fern-roots of the carboniferous era, when there 
was not a single plant or animal besides that man 
could have eaten, give place to the abundant and 
rich nourishment of grass and fruit-tree during the 
later Tertiaries. It is an interesting study to trace 
the gradual improvement of human food during the 
progress of the ages, from the lichen-starch of the 
Iceland moss, that creeps over the barren plains of 
the Arctic regions, and the esculent rhizome of the 
fern that luxuriates in the forests of New Zealand 
and the Sandwich Islands, to the golden ear of the 
wheat that clothes with a mimic sunshine our 
happy autumn fields, and the ruddy apple and 
purple plum that bend the boughs of our orchards 
with their weight of sweetness. How instructive it 
is to notice the elevation of the part that bears our 
human food during the geological epochs, from 
flat lichens creeping over rocks and roots of ferns, 
to the summits of annual plants and the boughs of 
trees—from roots to fruits—from the first and 
lowest stage of growth to the last and _ highest 
development of the plant—from the humblest and 
least organised, to the noblest and most perfectly 
organised plants. Not in roots of primeval ferns— 
not even on boughs of tertiary trees, needing no 
cultivation or care, and offering spontaneously 
their wild produce—did God place the staple food 
of man, but on the highest point of an annual 
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grass, that grew and ripened and faded every year, 
and every season needed to be sown and reaped 
anew; for lessons of faith and trust had to be 
taught to man, and habits of industry had to be 
acquired by him, upon which the unfolding of his 
great destiny depended, and which nothing but 
the cultivation of the grass of the field which to- 
day is and to-morrow is cast into the oven, could 
have enabled him to learn. 

In the fact, too, that some of the ferns are used 
as remedies for certain diseases—the rhizome of the 
Male-Shield-Fern being the most efficacious vermi- 
fuge that is known, and the fronds of the 
Maiden-Hair yielding the soothing syrup called 
capillaire and various other pectoral mixtures—we 
have a prophetic glimpse afforded to us by the 
most primitive plants, and in the most ancient 
times, of the whole art of Christian medicine. The 
fern in its medicinal properties was the forerunner 
of cinchona, rheum, scammony, and hellebore. It 
contained in a faint and rudimentary form the 
healing properties which, long ages afterwards, 
were abundantly and powerfully developed in 
higher plants that belonged peculiarly to the 
human epoch. The medicinal virtues of the whole 
vegetable kingdom were hid in the primeval fern, 
as all the blessings of salvation were hid in the 
primeval promise. made to our first parents after 
the fall. Long before man was created, long before 
he sinned and entailed upon himself the sad con- 
sequences of the curse of sin, we. have, in the 
remedial virtues of the ferns that grew in the 
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seething carboniferous forests, faint and primary 
indications of the provision made for the alleviation 
of these consequences. And as the ages advanced, 
this provision became richer and the destination 
of it more evident; until at last, when man came 
upon the scene, and when he exchanged through 
his fatal transgression the blessings of Eden for 
the woes of the wilderness, he found himself in 
the midst of an abundant therapeutic flora, ad- 
mirably adapted to soothe and remove all the 
physical evils of his disordered system. In the 
far-off lonely ages of the earth, the fern pointed 
forward to the Balm of Gilead and the Great 
Physician; and in this way it proves to us how 
utterly groundless is that idea of sin which we too 
often form, as an independent evil, unseen and un- 
provided for in the scheme of God’s creation—a 
rival power in God’s universe, which conquered all 
His creative blessings and destroyed His primeval 
law, and which needed an afterthought to conquer 
it by submission to its penalty. We see even in 
the most ancient vegetation of the earth how, in 
God’s perfect wisdom and mercy, the bane and the 
antidote have come to us out of the same cloud of 
primeval mystery; how even from the very first 
sin and death were not left to triumph; for the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world, was slain from the foundation of the world, 
and the great mystery of the atonement was fore- 
known and foreordained before the foundation of 
the world. We see how the history of man’s re- 
demption is not a history of the manner in which 
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God was pleased to act towards him—a_ history 
of his good fortune as if he had an escape from 
one capable of far different conduct; but, on the 
contrary, a development of that which is essential 
and unchangeable in the very constitution of God’s 
nature. Thus the lowly fern root in the far-off 
ages of the world leads us up to the grandest and 
most comforting of all thoughts—an atonement 
universal in time and space, which clears away from 
our knowledge of God every shadow of imper- 
fection in His righteousness, every phantom of any 
rival power in His universe. 

But not only did ferns prefigure the forms, pro- 
perties, and uses. of higher plants destined to suc- 
ceed them; they also prophesied regarding the 
animal world still higher in the scale of life. In 
this respect they have no special privilege which 
does not belong to the whole kingdom of plants. 
All plants not only preceded animals in the order 
of creation, as expressing the conservative and 
centripetal half of organic life, collecting, consoli- 
dating, and holding in readiness the inorganic 
substances of the world for the use of the other 
destructive and centrifugal half; but they also 
foretold in their own structure and economy those 
of the animal world. There is nothing to be 
found in the higher life of animals but is 
paralleled on the lower stage of plant life. But 
while ferns share this prefigurative property in 
common with all other plants, it is interesting 
to notice that there is a special parallelism be- 
tween them and the animals which stand relatively 
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to their own order in the same position which 
they occupy towards theirs. Between the ferns 
in our greenhouses, or growing in ornamental 
pots in our dwelling-houses, and the shells which 
we place as ornaments on our mantel-pieces or 
cabinets, there seems to be no resemblance or 
congruity whatever; and yet if we penetrate into 
their typical structure, we shall find that there is 
a very close analogy between them. The creative 
idea or type upon which they are both constructed 
is remarkably similar. The essential part of a 
fern, we must remember, is not the green frond, 
which decays and dies down to the ground after 
a longer or shorter interval, but the rhizome or 
root which creeps over the ground, and abides 
when the fronds have passed away. At regular 
intervals this creeping rhizome sends up new 
fronds and survives their loss. Superficially ‘it 
bears a close resemblance to the snail or naked 
mollusc. The hairy rhizome of the Hare’s-foot 
fern of the Canary Islands, and the streaked or 
ringed rhizome of many polypodies creeping over 
@aimossy wall or tree, or over the edge of the 
flower-pot in which it grows, looks not unlike 
a dingy grey land-slug crawling upon the ground 
—or a sea-slug with its bright yellow body clouded 
with purple—lying upon the shore. Nor is the 
analogy a fanciful one, for the frond of the fern 
and the branchie or breathing apparatus of the 
mollusc serve precisely the same purpose in the 
economy of both; they are homologous in their 
uses. The green fronds are the respiratory ap- 
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paratus of the ferns, as the branchiz are the gills 
or lungs of the molluscs; and just as the fronds 
of ferns are more beautiful and delicate than the 
rhizomes, so are the branchiz of molluscs more 
lovely and graceful than any other parts of the 
creatures on which they occur. The branchie 
especially of the Nudibranchie, take every con- 
ceivable form of leaf, tree, flower, and branch, 
adorned with every colour of the rainbow. Many 
of them are delicately branched like little trees, and 
doubly and trebly pinnated like the fronds of ferns. 
The Dendronotus arborescens, a most elegant and 
fragile little creature, found in crevices of rocks, 
and upon seaweeds and corallines, on our shores, 
has a body about two inches in length, ‘supporting, 
as its twofold name implies, seven or eight pairs 
of fern-like plumes; those towards the head being 
the largest, and those towards the tail the smallest’ 
Thus the branchiz of the molluscs stand to the 
bodies of these creatures as the fronds of the ferns 
to their creeping rhizomes; and to complete 
the resemblance, they are ranged down the 
back of the creatures in a double row, or in 
a star-like circle, in the order in which the 
fronds spring most frequently from the rhizomes of 
ferns. A nudibranch, with its gills shaped like a 
Prince of Wales’ feather, of a rich crimson hue, 
reminds one very strongly of a young Adiantum 
or Maiden-Hair fern unfolding its tender pink 
fronds from the clustered root. And does not 
the circinate or gyrate vernation of ferns bear a 
close resemblance to the scroll-shells which formed 
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a very numerous section of the molluscs in the 
earlier ages? We see in the crozier-like form of 
the young fern-frond before it is unfolded, and in 
the graceful volutes of the great extinct Ammonite 
family—both founded on the same creative pattern 
-—the first idea of the beautiful Ionic and Corinthian 
capitals of Greek and Roman architecture. And 
this parallelism between ferns and molluscs is 
founded upon their cognate use in the economy of 
nature. The molluscs have a genealogy as ancient, 
almost, as that of the ferns which predict them. 
They occupied the earliest seas, and purified the 
waters, and helped to make the world fairer and 
healthier for man’s habitation. The ferns worked 
in the foul carbonic air, and the molluscs in the 
deadly highly carbonated water; and the similarity 
of their functions and history is in entire accord- 
ance with the similarity of their form and appearance. 
We see the same parallelism between plants and 
animals that are higher in the scale. The endogens 
among plants, for instance — whose prevailing 
characteristic is, that they grow not by layers to 
the outside, but by joints, and additions to the 
inside — resemble the articulata among animals, 
whose characteristic is, that they grow from the 
inside, and not by addition to all their parts like 
the vertebrates, and therefore require, in order to 
have room for growth, to cast their skin periodically. 
As regards analogies of structure, form and colour, 
there is a remarkable resemblance between one 
family of the endogens and insects. The orchids 


are among vegetables what insects are among 
O 
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animals. The shapes and colours of the flowers 
are all insectiform. So also are their aerial habits, 
most of the orchids growing from the trunks and 
branches of trees with roots exposed to the air, 
and sucking their nourishment from its moisture. 
The joints of orchids complete the likeness between 
them and the articulation of insects. 

We notice in ferns the formation of gemme, or 
buds, on the leaves of full grown plants. Some 
genera, and notoriously Asplenium, are remarkably 
viviparous, and produce buds upon the fronds in 
great profusion. In the Gleichenita flabellata of 
Tasmania we have young fronds springing up be- 
tween the branches of the old, which unfold them- 
selves in the succeeding season. And what a 
mighty prophecy is contained in that simple fact! 
The bud is the most important object in the vege- 
table kingdom. It is owing to it that vegetable 
matter is conserved, and built up in enduring 
structures, instead of being resolved, at the close of 
every season of growth, by death and decay into 
dust and impalpable gases. We are indebted for 
all our perennial plants to the power of forming buds 
which they possess. The timber which our im- 
memorial trees stack up for us in their trunks and 
branches, traces its origin to the bud. All the 
varied uses to which we apply timber in the con- 
struction of our dwellings, furniture, and ships, and 
in the arts and manufactures, depend upon the bud. 
Were all plants propagated by seed only, there 
would be no shrubs or trees, no forests or woods; 
and not only would the landscapes of earth lose 
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their most attractive features, but the balance of 
physical conditions would be seriously disturbed. 
The arrangements of the earth’s surface would be 
greatly altered; for the earth depends upon its 
forests for the regulation of its temperature, the 
character of its seasons, the amount of its sunshine 
and rainfall, and the formation of its streams and 
rivers almost as much as upon its mountains. 
Deprived of its trees and shrubs, it would be re- 
duced to one dreary inhospitable desert. And how 
much would be lost to man, not only in regard to 
his bodily wants, of which I have already spoken, 
but also in regard to his spiritual necessities! What 
ideas of beauty are associated in his mind with 
woods and individual trees! Ever since God walked 
with Adam among the trees of the Garden of Eden, 
and talked to him through the medium of their 
leafy tongues, they have furnished some of the 
richest materials of man’s poetry, and have educated 
and refined him from being a mere tiller of the 
ground into being the priest and seer of creation. 
And what rich and varied images have they sup- 
plied for the elucidation of the mysteries of his 
spiritual being, from the time that the two mysteri- 
ous trees in paradise embodied for him the whole 
moral law, till our Saviour compared the union 
between Himself and His disciples to that subsist- 
ing between a vine and its branches, in the upper 
chamber at Jerusalem! Without the bud this last 
most significant and fruitful emblem could not 
have been conceived. Without the bud, it would 
be difficult to conceive how man could exist upon 
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the earth at all. God, for wise and gracious purposes 
connected with man’s discipline, left him to sow 
and reap the annual corn every ear, and thus to eat 
his bread in the sweat of his brow. But that the 
experiment might not be neutralised and the fruits 
of this discipline lost, God took upon Himself the 
task of growing man’s timber. Man, indeed, can 
sow and plant the young trees whose wood is 
needed for his higher and more prospective wants ; 
but owing to the power of bud-producing which 
they possess when once established in the ground, 
their further growth is independent altogether of 
his labours. They multiply themselves year after 
year by fresh additions to the growth of the pre- 
vious year, and the additions are all conserved and 
consolidated into timber, without any toil or trouble 
on his part. He himself sows his daily bread ; 
but God provides for him his timber, and thus re- 
lieves him of a burden which would have hindered 
his development and civilization. And of all these 
mighty and far-reaching consequences the little 
gemmze or buds on the fronds of the primeval 
ferns were the earliest prophecies ! 

But not only do ferns possess adventitious buds, 
they may be said to be propagated normally and 
exclusively in this way. The spores or little dust- 
like particles produced at the back of the fronds 
are not equivalent to the seeds of higher plants, as 
we should suppose, but to their buds. When sown 
in the soil they germinate indeed in the same man- 
ner as the seeds of flowering plants; but if we 
examine attentively the new growth which they 
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form, we shall find that it is not a frond like the 
parent, but a green leafy expansion, like a liver- 
wort or lichen, called the prothallus. On this pro- 
embryo is developed the sexual organs, the an- 
theridia and pistillidia homologous to the stamens 
and pistils of flowers, by the union of which the 
process of fecundation takes place, and a young 
frond, exactly like the parent fern, springs up. 
Thus, while in all the higher orders of plants and 
animals the power of reproduction is not attained 
till maturity, in ferns the very earliest tissue bears 
the organs on which continuity of the species 
depends. The reproduction of the fern by means 
of its prothallus, and the organs developed on it, is 
analogous to what happens in higher plants, when 
a tree produces a leaf-bud, from which, when de- 
veloped into a branch, a flower springs, the parent 
of a new individual. As the young tree, when it 
is produced from the seed, goes on multiplying 
itself by means of its buds without sexual union, 
the stem for many generations giving rise to nothing 
but shoots like itself; so the young fern, when it 
is produced from the pro-embryo, will go on year 
after year generating fronds from the old rhizome, 
and spores from the fronds, without any fresh im- 
pregnation occurring. Every individual fern may 
be truly said to owe its extension more to the 
process of budding than to that of flowering. The 
first year’s growth is indeed caused by the flower- 
ing and fruiting of its parent, but the further de- 
velopment of the plant is due to the formation 
of buds alone; these buds possessing the power of 
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producing their like without apparent decrease of 
vigour in the offspring, or diminution of vitality in 
the parent. The reversion of fern and tree to pro- 
pagation by sexual elements—the process by which 
they were originally produced—is nature’s method 
of rejuvenescence, by which she provides for the 
stability of the forms of organic life she has created. 
In this way there is a tendency in every plant, 
however wide may be its cycle of changes through 
bud formation, to recur to the primitive type. 
The plant started from a seed; and however much 
it may multiply itself by parthenogenesis, that is, by 
the development of buds, it comes back at last to 
reproduction by the same method of seed formation 
with which the chain of phenomena commenced. It 
is the same in animals, as I have pointed out in a 
previous chapter; for the alternate production of 
buds and seeds, foliage and flowers in plants is 
precisely analogous to the alternation of genera- 
tions in animals; a pair of insects for example, 
producing a progeny differing from themselves in 
outward appearance and internal structure, which 
produce in turn a succession of generations of 
females only, the final offspring of which reverts 
to the primitive type of male and female insects 
completing the cycle. 

We have a most remarkable example on the 
highest plane of this alternation of generations 
in the case of man himself; Adam multiplying 
the species by bud-formation as it were, by the 
development of Eve from a rib in his side; and 
then by the flower-formation as it were, through his 
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marriage with Eve, producing Cain and Abel and 
his other children. The multiplication of the human 
species might have been carried on by the first 
process of budding; but God said that it was not 
good for man to be alone, and therefore provided 
a helpmeet who would divide with him the labour 
of subduing and replenishing the earth. By this 
flowering of humanity in marriage it is continually 
rejuvenised, and kept within the bounds of the 
original type. In all these instances of changes in 
plants and animals circulating round a certain 
limit, we catch a glimpse of a general law of nature 
extending throughout all her dominions, the aim 
of which is not only to minister to our sense of 
the beautiful, but to maintain the order of creation 
which its great Author has from the beginning in- 
stituted—the archetype in the Divine mind to which 
all His works have been accommodated. It is the 
same law that prevents the changes of which the 
humblest fern is susceptible from proceeding be- 
yond a certain limit, which produces the remark- 
able stability of our solar system in the midst of 
constant change,—which brings back the stars of 
heaven to their original position after the comple- 
tion of a cycle of irregularities in their orbits 
and movements,—which says to the caprice 
of the winds and waves, “ Thus far shall ye go, 
and no farther.’ And beholding thus the action 
of this law everywhere throughout the jurisdiction 
of nature, in the heavens above and in the earth 
beneath, in dead matter and in the various forms 
of life, shall we not ascend still higher and trace 
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its influence in the moral progress of our race,—in 
the glorious afokatastasis, or restitution of all 
things, which is the grandest promise of revelation 
and hope of mankind; in which all that Adam 
lost shall be restored by Christ, and sinful suffering 
humanity, after the great circumnavigation of his- 
tory is over, shall return to the original paradisaical 
state ! 

Connected with this formation of buds—is one 
of the grandest and most striking prophecies of 
ferns. It is universally admitted that coal, the 
great element of mechanical force and human 
industry, which in its varied and extensive applica- 
tions has moulded the form and character of the 
present age, has been formed from the carbonised 
remains of ferns and their allies in early geologi- 
cal epochs. And what a wonderful vista of sub- 
lime thought is opened up by this fact! Age after 
age the fern forests of the far past decomposed the 
excess of carbonic acid gas with which the atmos- 
phere was loaded, under which they grew as in a 
conservatory, keeping up the high temperature by 
preventing the escape of radiant heat, and stimula- 
ting vegetation to a prodigious luxuriance; and 
age after age they decayed and fell, and their relics 
were submerged beneath the waters of the swamp. 
Pile upon pile of these buried forests accumulated, 
and were silted up and sealed in sandstone cases, 
and wrought, under immense rock-pressure and by 
volcanic heat, into mineral hardness and consist- 
ency. And thus as they were gradually purifying 
the air by the removal and solidification of its 
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carbon, they were at the same time storing up 
vast quantities of fossil-fuel, which, in far off ages, 
would be a prime necessity of life for the dense and 
civilised populations of the earth, and would prevent, 
long after the fern tribe had abdicated the throne 
of the vegetable kingdom, the destruction of their suc- 
cessors, the fair and fruitful forests of exogenous and 
endogenous trees, upon which the welfare of the world 
so seriously depends. By the same process of prodi- 
gal vegetable growth and decay, sulphur and metallic 
sulphides were produced, and the peroxide of iron 
was partially reduced and removed in a soluble 
form ‘from sediments, to be afterwards deposited 
in the shape of iron ore, which is usually found 
associated with coal in the same formations. In 
the mind’s ear of every thoughtful man, these old 
forests of the unformed earth whisper during their 
long cycles of growth and decay, of submergence 
and mineralisation, of the coming of a _ being 
destined by their means to subdue the earth, to 
yoke the winds and waters to his car, and compel 
even the fires of heaven to do his bidding. They 
contain in the runes of their fossil remains the 
most ancient of prophecies; a prophecy of the 
subjugation of the earth, reiterated articulately in 
human language by God Himself ages afterwards, 
in the primeval blessing pronounced upon our 
first parents in paradise; a prophecy which is still 
in process of fulfilment before our eyes. And are 
they not a prediction, too, of man’s weakness and 
shame? He who provided coats of skins for man 
when he fell—had ages before prepared for 
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him vast collections of combustible materials, by 
which the adjustment between himself and the 
external conditions of the world as regards tem- 
perature, which his sin had destroyed, might in 
some measure be restored. And how but by the 
sweat of his face, itself the consequence of the 
curse pronounced upon him, could he reach and 
make use of that subterranean fuel and metal, by 
means of which the consequences of the curse 
were to be greatly alleviated ; thus shadowing forth, 
though obscurely in the lowest domain of physical 
use, the principle underlying the whole economy of 
man’s redemption, announced in the primeval pro- 
mise, that through the bruising of his heel the seed of 
the woman should bruise the head of the serpent, 
and to which the Redeemer gave the highest ex- 
pression when ¢hrough death He destroyed him 
that had the power of death. How eloquently 
does all this teach us the lesson we read every- 
where in the whole system of things around us, 
which was constituted with a view to the discipline 
and education of human souls! The fern forests 
of the early geological epochs were set to the same 
keynote of struggle, toil, and suffering as the corn- 
fields of the human epoch—upon which the whole 
mournful music of man’s life proceeds. And all 
things are full of labour and travail, ‘not simply 
because man has sinned, but because the redemp- 
tion of the sinner is the work for which the aZ/ is 
prepared by God. 

And, lastly, ferns prophesy of the progress of 
the earth—of its gradual advancement to its destined 
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perfection. In the primeval fern forests we hear 
the whisper of the Earth-Spirit—“My hills rise 
higher into skies more beautiful; my ocean and 
my rivers roll purer waters; my plants are 
fairer in shape, and brighter in hue, and richer in 
use and adaptation; my animals are more grace- 
ful and thrill with more joyous life than in olden 
times. Every valley is growing into a_ paradise, 
and the rationally happy race—the last thing ac- 
complished—is slowly forming and moulding itself; 
my earth will then be complete, mature; it will 
take its place, beautiful, wise, intelligent, and grate- 
ful, in the great choral hierarchy of the heavens.” 
That prophecy has been fulfilling itself through all 
the ages. While the ferns occupied the throne of 
the vegetable kingdom, the conditions of the air 
and the earth, and the forms of life harmonised 
with them. And as they gave place to higher 
types, this mutual adaptation continued between 
the dominant form of life and the surrounding 
circumstances; for the scheme of nature has ever 
advanced as a great whole—an harmonious unity. 
When man appeared, nature and human nature 
were in perfect sympathy. He came upon the 
stage with ants the wisest of insects, and mammalia 
the noblest and most useful of animals, and with 
blossom and fruit, and perfume-producing plants, 
the highest types of the vegetable kingdom, to 
form for him a garden on the earth, and to be the 
ministers of his wants, and the exponents and 
educators of his lofty spirit. By his fall the 
harmony between man and nature was destroyed. 
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The ground was cursed for his sake. He is now 
surrounded with inideal circumstances, which, because 
of their imperfect adaptation to his wants and 
desires, act as a discipline of probation, restraining 
his sinful inclinations, and stimulating his moral 
progress. And as the past condition of the earth 
was an anticipation of the present, so the present 
points on to the future. Just as in the old geolo- 
gical ferns, the vegetable kingdom had not un- 
folded all its capabilities, but pointed forward to 
higher and fairer forms; so in our present earth 
there are agencies at work which have not com- 
pleted their office, and therefore point forward to a 
brighter future. A grand plan of prophecy is ad- 
vancing, both in the physical and moral world. 
As man grows in grace, so does the external world 
correspond with his improvement; the new nature 
within creates a new nature for itself without. A 
nobler condition of the earth’s surface and objects 
will be produced by the nobler spiritual character 
of its inhabitants. “Instead of the thorn shall come 
up the fir tree, and instead of the brier the myrtle. 
They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain.” And in this grand prophecy of Scrip- 
ture, we see the consummation of the most ancient 
prophecies of the ferns; and we are powerfully 
impressed by the fact that the regeneration of man 
himself falls under the same great laws of evolu- 
tion, which bind all the phenomena of nature, the 
highest and the lowest, under one great harmonious 
principle. 


COAPTE RS 


A HARVEST MIRACLE. 


**And there came a man from Baal-shalisha, and brought the man 
of God bread of the first-fruits, twenty loaves of barley, and full 
ears of corn in the husk thereof. And he said, Give unto the 
people, that they may eat. And his servitor said, What! should 1 
set this before an hundred men? He said again, Give the people, 
that they may eat: for thus saith the Lord, They shall eat, and 
shall leave thereof. So he set it before them, and they did eat, 
and left thereof, according to the word of the Lord.”—2 KINGS 
IV, 42-44. 


FAMINES were very frequent in Palestine in ancient 
times. The narrative, from which the subject of 
this chapter is taken, describes one that happened 
in the days of Elisha, and was long remembered 
by the people. For seven years it prevailed, and 
was the cause of deep and widespread misery. The 
changes of the seasons, as during the deluge, were 
obliterated, and a uniform monotonous drought 
burnt up the vegetation, and dried up the rivers 
and brooks. The sower no more went forth to 
sow; the reaper’s song in the harvest-field was no 
longer heard; the pleasant noise of the grinding- 
mill in the village homes was stilled; and all the 
glad sights and sounds of rural labour had ceased 
and were almost forgotten. The whole population 
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was reduced to the greatest straits for want of 
food. Even the pious Shunammite, whose son was 
restored to life by Elisha, though in the most 
affluent circumstances, and possessing a lordly 
heritage near Jezreel, the most fertile part of the 
Holy Land, was obliged by the repeated failure of 
her crops, and the scarcity of provisions, to migrate 
to the territory of the Philistines, where the famine, 
owing to more favourable conditions, was less 
grievous. But the universal calamity pressed most 
heavily of all upon the schools of the prophets, which 
had been established in different places throughout 
the land, and which were almost entirely depend- 
ent upon the contributions of the charitable for 
their support. It was felt with especial keenness 
by the college of Gilgal, situated in the midst of a 
fierce and lawless people, who had little or no sym- 
pathy with the mission of the prophets. To such 
a pitch of destitution were the pupils of Elisha at 
this place reduced, that their food consisted solely 
of any kind of wild herb they chanced to find in 
the wilderness; and the whole party would have 
been poisoned on one occasion by the fruit of a 
wild gourd, had not the prophet interfered, and 
by supernatural means neutralised the deadly 
element, and converted the noxious pottage into a 
safe and palatable meal. 

At the close of this terrible famine, when the 
covenant-bow was again appearing in the gathering 
clouds, and the promise of seed-time and harvest 
was again about to be realised, a farmer came one 
day from Baal-shalisha to Gilgal, with a present of 
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the first-fruits of the harvest to Elisha. God had 
blessed his labours with a small degree of success. 
The earth, after long and utter barrenness, had 
yielded to him a scanty increase; and in the 
gratitude of his heart, he hastened a long day’s 
journey to the nearest school of the prophets to 
lay an offering of it before the Lord. This act 
showed that the man was a pious Israelite, a devout 
observer of the Mosaic institutions; for under the 
law the first-fruits of the harvest were sacred to the 
Lord, and belonged to the ministers of the sanctuary. 
While almost all his countrymen had thrown off 
the Levitical yoke, and given their homage and 
their offerings to Baal or to the calves of Jeroboam, 
this man remained steadfast in his allegiance to the 
God of his fathers. The. name of the place where 
he lived, Baal-shalisha, indicated that it was one of 
the seats of Baal-worship; and it can easily be 
imagined how painful would be the position of a 
worshipper of Jehovah in such a place. Day by 
day his whole nature would be shocked by the 
foul and foolish practices of idolatry. His friends 
and neighbours would resent the singularity of his 
faithfulness to the ancient worship, and would 
show in a hundred petty ways how much they 
disliked it. Probably it was not without consider- 
able difficulty that he was able to carry out his 
purpose of dedicating the first-fruits of his harvest 
to the Lord. His intention would be known to 
the people of the place, and they would put every 
obstacle in the way of its execution. When we 
take all these circumstances into consideration, 
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we must assign a high moral value to the act of the 
farmer of Baal-shalisha. 

The fact that the sons of the prophets received 
a gift, which, according to the Levitical institution, 
belonged to the priests alone, indicated the changed 
relations of these two most important offices in 
Israel. The most lamentable thing about the 
national apostasy was, that those whose duty it was 
to have prevented it were themselves the ring- 
leaders of it. The priests of Jehovah, almost to a 
man, had become the priests of the calf-worship of 
Jeroboam, or of the Baal-worship of Jezebel, and 
were more zealous in the foul practices of idolatry 
than they had been in the service of God. Owing 
to the separation of the kingdom of Israel from 
that of Judah, the inhabitants of the northern 
provinces were shut out from the city of Jerusalem, 
the local centre of their common faith. In this 
state of isolation, deprived of the ordinary means of 
grace, prevented from going up annually to the 
solemn temple festivals, the sacrifices and offerings 
of the Mosaic law speedily fell into desuetude. The 
Jewish ritual separated from its holy shrine, where 
alone it could be efficiently performed, and from its 
past glorious history, lost its hold upon the imagina- 
tions and the hearts of the people; and they were 
easily persuaded by their unscrupulous rulers to 
substitute the gross licentiousness of idolatry for 
the pure worship of Jehovah. In these sad circum- 
stances, God gave to those who remained faithful 
some compensation in the grand development of 
the prophetic schools, and the extraordinary energy 
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of individual prophets, Elijah and Elisha, with 
their disciples, who had only the inward call, sup- 
plied the place of the priests who were regularly 
called according to the Aaronic succession. They 
kept the sense of the true religion alive in the 
hearts of the people, and were the centres of 
resistance against all the attempts of the royal 
family to establish the worship of Baal and Astarte. 
And as a reward for these noble and distinguished 
services, the God-fearing in the land, of whom the 
farmer of Baal-shalisha was a fair representative, 
tendered to the prophets the Levitical offerings, 
which they refused to those who had become the 
priests of the Calves or of Baal. 

The offering of the first-fruits of the harvest had 
a deep significance to the Israelites. Among all 
the nations of antiquity, it was customary to dedicate 
a representative part of the produce of the fields 
to the tutelary god of agriculture. Offerings of 
wheat and corn were laid by the Greeks and 
Romans upon the altar of Ceres at the close of a 
prosperous harvest; while by the northern races 
the last sheaf cut in the field was dressed in the 
shape of a maiden with fantastic garments, and 
hung up in the guest-room of the house till the 
next harvest, as a symbol of homage to some 
unknown deity who presided over the growth of 
man’s food. But all these offerings were mere 
nature-gifts in acknowledgment of the god of nature. 
They were simply tokens of gratitude, and had no 
other religious significance. But besides being 


expressive of national and individual thankfulness 
Ie 
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for the bounty of Providence, the offering of the 
first-fruits of the harvest by the Israelites was 
linked with the holiness of God. It brought the 
whole harvest—all the objects and processes con- 
nected with it—within the sphere of religion, and 
invested them with a sacred character. It was all 
tabooed or made sacred; for if the first-fruits were 
holy the lump was also holy; if the first-fruits— 
which were the earliest and best part of the pro- 
duce of the harvest—were presented to the Lord, 
the entire crop partook of the same consecrated 
character. Hence the offering of the first-fruits 
signified that all who reaped and enjoyed the 
harvest came under vow to employ its produce 
only in the service of God. The bread formed 
from it was to be man’s support as the servant of 
Jehovah, living in obedience to God’s law, and in 
devotion to His worship. None of the strength 
and health imparted by God’s bread was to be 
employed in the service or worship of idols. It was 
because this grand principle was not recognised, 
and did not exercise a salutary influence upon the 
common life and labours of the Israelites, that the 
harvest so frequently failed in Palestine, and famines 
were so grievous. God would not give to His 
people the means of alienating them from Himself 
—would not strengthen, as it were, the hands of 
His enemies and rivals—would not allow his own 
good gifts to be perverted to the service of Baal 
and Astarte. By breaking their staff of bread He 
would punish His people for their idolatry, prove 
to them that their harvests were covenant blessings, 
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bestowed only on condition of their obedience to 
His will; and thus lead them to repentance, bring 
them back to the service and worship of Him who 
giveth rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling 
men’s mouths with food and their hearts with 
gladness. 

To the priests, the offering of the first-fruits of 
the harvest was especially significant. It was upon 
their faithfulness that the annual harvest itself. 
depended. If they guided the people aright, and 
kept them in the fear and love of God, then an 
abundant harvest rewarded the labours of the year, 
of which a liberal share would be given to them- 
selves. But if they forsook God, and taught the 
people to neglect and despise the ordinances of 
grace, then drought or blight destroyed the labours 
of the field, and involved priests and people in one 
common ruin. Thus in a land where all nature 
was, so to speak, plastic to man’s will, and gave or 
withheld its blessings according to man’s moral 
condition, was obedient to the people who were 
obedient to God, and hostile to those who trans- 
gressed His laws, the principle of the first-fruits 
consecrated the whole nation; taught them that 
they would not enjoy the fruits of the earth—the 
common bounties of providence—unless they put 
to their proper spiritual uses their powers of body 
and soul which were sustained by these natural 
means. 

Our forefathers also gave, for the support of the 
ministers of religion in this country, the first-fruits 
of the harvest. Their payment is still made in 
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corn, and depends upon the plentifulness or scarcity 
of the corn. The word stipend comes from a Latin 
word signifying a straw. It would be well if the 
religious principle upon which this wise arrange- 
ment rests were more generally recognised. Both 
ministers and people, owing to the artificial 
character of modern life, and its means of support, 
overlook the inseparable connection between the 
harvest and the covenant of grace. They forget 
that, when the first-fruits are given to religion, as 
in the payment of its ministers, the whole produce 
is thereby sanctified, and should only be employed 
for good and gracious purposes, in carrying out 
God’s great ends in the church and in the world. 
Our harvests, notwithstanding our vastly improved 
methods of agriculture, depend as much upon our 
religious character as a nation, as did the harvest 
of Israel in the primitive times of Elisha. There 
is no difference in the growth of the corn; its 
vital processes are always and everywhere the same. 
Science cannot guard us completely from the 
accidents and mishaps to which it is ever liable; or, 
indeed, greatly diminish the zone of uncertainties 
that must ever surround the growth of our daily 
bread. It is a most significant fact that both the 
production of our food and of our clothing should 
depend upon very small and_ insignificant-looking 
agencies. The staple manufacture of one of the 
greatest countries of the world, and the principal 
produce of another, depend upon the apparently 
accidental irregularity upon the surface of a hair 
—the twisting seen in the ultimate cotton fibre 
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under the microscope, produced by its peculiar 
method of growth, by means of which it can 
unite with its fellows, and form with them a 
cord strong enough to be woven. So, too, with 
the food of the whole world. It is produced by 
the fertilising action of the slender hair-like fila- 
ments called stamens and pistils which hang out 
of the green ear at a certain season when the corn 
isin flower. The blossom of the cereals,—especially 
wheat, rye, and barley,—is small and inconspicuous ; 
it has no calyx or corolla; its elements, such as 
glumes and paleze, must be regarded as bracts, 
rather than parts of a true perianth. Insects 
hardly ever visit it. The cereals are therefore fer- 
tilised exclusively by the agency of the wind. And 
for this purpose, their long delicate filaments and 
lightly balanced anthers hanging out of the ear— 
and their very fine and powdery pollen produced in 
great abundance, are admirably adapted. Favour- 
able weather, bright and sunny with a light breeze, 
which will convey the pollen in sufficient quantity 
to its proper destination, is therefore of the utmost 
importance in order to secure a heavy crop. If the 
wind is too strong, the pollen is carried to too great 
a distance, and only a small portion of it reaches 
the blossom of the corn; and the consequence is that 
the ear, though formed, is half empty of nutritious 
material, and there is a great deficiency in the pro- 
duce.. Were the stamens and pistils to fail in 
their work; were they to shrivel up or be blighted 
by unfavourable weather,—and it would seem as if 
a fiercer ray of sunshine, a ruder breath of wind, 
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or a heavier fall of rain than ordinary might do 
this; were the wind to prove continually boisterous 
at the critical time, and disperse the pollen so that 
it should be wasted, then the whole produce of 
the fields would fail; and all the swift ships, and 
extensive warehouses, and complicated arrange- 
ments of trade, and institutions of society, which 
man’s skill and power have thrown up as break- 
waters. against the tides of fortune, would be of 
no avail to stem the universal disaster. The life 
of man thus literally hangs upon a thread, upon 
a breath of wind. Science cannot make us inde- 
pendent. Science cannot be substituted for religion 
—for conscious dependence upon the great Being 
who twists the little cotton fibre every summer 
that the looms of the nation may be kept busy, 
and that the shame and misery of our nakedness 
may not appear; and gives every year favourable 
weather, by which the ear of corn may hang out 
its tiny staminal thread, and complete its all essen- 
tial functions, so that the sower and the reaper 
may rejoice together with the joy of harvest. 

God’s bow is still suspended in the heavens 
that bend over the growth of the corn. He con- 
nected His great world-covenant, that seed time 
and harvest should never cease, with the righteous- 
ness of Noah; and year after. year He still con- 
nects it with the righteousness of His people. As 
man approaches the season of harvest, he draws 
near to the limit of his free will. He may devote 
his wondrous powers to evil and rebellion, but in so 
far as he is dependent upon his daily bread, God retains 
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His hold over him. He may harden his heart, and 
shut his ear to every gentle appeal from heaven; 
but so long as he needs.bread, and can suffer from 
the want of it, God can reach him and make him 
understand the deadliness of sin. Judgment is 
God’s strange work, but He will assuredly have 
recourse to it, if gentler methods should fail. He 
adopted this method frequently of old, when His 
people turned their backs upon Him. He broke 
the staff of bread, and proclaimed by the mouth of 
His prophet, “As the Lord God of Israel liveth, 
before whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor 
rain these years, but according to my word.” Baal 
—the vaunted god of plenty, whom they worshipped, 
the apotheosis of nature, of its fertilising and 
productive power, to which the Phcenicians at- 
tributed their unrivalled accumulation of material 
riches—for three years and a half was found un- 
able to supply the wants of his votaries, and proved 
powerless in the exercise of his most special 
attribute. And we have shown to us, in the clearest 
and most outstanding manner on the page of history, 
that there is a most intimate relation between the 
beauty and fertility of a country and the goodness 
of its inhabitants. The first sin changed Eden into 
a wilderness; the first crime was avenged by the 
barrenness of the earth that drank a brother’s 
blood. God said to Cain, “When thou tillest the 
ground, it shall not henceforth yield unto thee her 
strength.” And sin, vice, and wrong, ever since, 
have made nature waste; and the thorns and 
thistles of the fields without have reflected 
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the blighted desert within man’s heart. The 
punishment of the first transgression is repeated 
upon every transgression. The old connection 
between sin and that curse which makes the earth 
a wilderness is still maintained. Why is the brutal 
savage abjectly dependent upon the caprice of 
nature, and why does he find her such a cruel 
tyrant? Why are famines so frequent in heathen 
countries and so rare in Christian lands? Why is 
Palestine, once able to support millions, now un- 
able to support thousands—the fruitful fields 
reduced to deserts, and populous cities to the lairs 
of wild beasts? Is it not because man has become 
alienated from the life of God by reason of wicked 
works, and has forfeited his right to the means 
and the blessings of life? While, on the other 
hand, all things work together for good to them 
that love God. They are working in the line of 
His gracious purposes, and the fertility and fruit- 
fulness of nature is the smile of God made visible 
to them. 

The offering of first fruits by the farmer of Baal- 
shalisha to the prophets of Gilgal, actuated as it 
was by such pious motives, and presented amid 
such difficult and trying circumstances, was well 
fitted to be the basis of a signal display of Divine 
power and goodness. What was a gift of piety 
and love would be made a blessing to many. What 
was a proof of faith would be made a miracle of 
power. It showed the power of God’s grace in 
the man’s heart; it would show the power of God’s 
arm in the home of the prophets. The offering 
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_ brought by the farmer consisted of twenty loaves 
of barley. The mention of barley is one of the 
illustrations that constantly occur of the sur- 
prising accuracy, down to the smallest details, of 
the Bible narrative. Barley is the cereal crop that 
ripens with the greatest rapidity; less than two 
months frequently intervening between the seed- 
time and the harvest. The consequence is, that in 
some countries, two crops may be produced in one 
season. On this occasion, the barley crop would 
be the first to ripen after the long famine; from 
its hardier nature it would be able to overcome 
the unfavourable conditions which would prevent 
the other more tender crops from maturing. And 
though its coarser quality rendered the bread made 
from it less palatable at other times, it would be 
highly prized at this time by all who could get it. 
The full ears of corn brought along with the 
barley would be considered a great luxury on 
account of their scarcity. The smallness of the 
offering of both kinds of grain shows how severe 
had been the famine, how difficult it was for even 
those who were best off to procure the commonest 
necessaries of life. The supply was altogether 
inadequate for the large company who were in 
want of provisions. When we read of twenty 
loaves of barley, we immediately think of our own 
wheaten loaves; but the barley loaves were far 
smaller; indeed, it would require three of them to 
form a meal for a single person, so that altogether 
the twenty loaves would have been inadequate 
for seven persons. We do not wonder, therefore, 
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that Gehazi, the servant of Elisha, scrupled about 
obeying the command of the prophet to set such an 
insignificant supply of food before so large a party 
of famishing men. It would seem like a cruel 
mockery. “What!” said he, in mingled tones of 
surprise and contempt, “should I set this before 
an hundred men!” 

Gehazi here acted in character. He was under 
the dominion of sense, and could trust only where 
he could see and understand. Notwithstanding his 
familiarity with Elisha, he was a stranger to the 
prophet’s true character, and could not appreciate 
his holiness and spirituality. He saw the miracles 
which he wrought; but to him they were mere 
thaumaturgic displays, in which he delighted only 
as proofs to the multitude how great a master his 
was, and, by implication, how great a man_ his 
follower must be. Thus insensible to the glorious 
manifestations themselves as redemptive signs, 
and alive only to their effects upon others, we 
are not surprised at the incredulity which he dis- 
played when asked to feed the multitude, and at 
his want of faith in the power of Elisha’s God. 
And yet we must not altogether condemn him, if 
we consider the unusual difficulties of the case. 
What he was required to do on this occasion would 
have proved a stumbling-block to most people. 
A similar test staggered the disciples of Jesus 
themselves. When Philip was asked to feed the 
five thousand in the wilderness of Capernaum with 
the five barley loaves and the two small fishes, he 
hesitated and looked altogether sceptical. “What 
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are these among so many?” We should ourselves 
have laughed to scorn any prophet who com- 
manded us to feed a hundred men with twenty 
barley loaves. We should have said, “What 
iene use -of trying?’ Itsis<an absurdity — an 
impossibility on the very face of it! We should 
only expose ourselves to ridicule by our abortive 
attempt. Now it is in the overcoming of these 
difficulties and absurdities of sense that the power 
of faith is manifested. To the faith that obtains 
a victory over the unbelief and natural incredulity 
of the heart all things are possible. ‘And assuredly 
nothing can put implicit faith to a severer test 
than to promise effects as the result of causes in 
themselves wholly inadequate to produce them. 
Had God engaged to shower down bread from 
heaven to feed the prophets at Gilgal, as He sent 
manna to feed the Israelites in the wilderness, 
as the result of His own direct omnipotence, a 
simple reliance upon the truth and ability of Him 
that promised would have silenced every doubt. 
But when second causes and intermediate instru- 
ments were employed—when Gehazi was requested 
to feed the multitude with the barley loaves and 
ears of corn—then the weakness of sense came in. 
He would not believe that effects could be brought 
about by causes, which the dictates of his own 
understanding, and the established course of nature, 
pronounced utterly incapable of producing them. 
Elisha therefore reiterated his command; and in 
condescension to the weakness of his servant’s faith, 
gave the reason and the assurance—“ Give the 
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people that they may eat. For thus saith the 
Lord, They shall eat and shall leave thereof.” 
Yielding mechanically to the prophet’s command, 
the servant set the limited provision before the 
company, and the hunger of all was satisfied. They 
left behind some basketsful of the fragments. The 
scanty produce of a seven years’ famine became 
an abundant, yea, an overflowing feast. The pro- 
vision grew with the use made of it. In giving 
the multitude to eat, the servant did actually give 
them to eat. And is it not so also with many a 
duty of the Christian and secular life to which we 
are called? It seems above our strength, our 
wisdom, our grace; we are afraid of it; and did 
we consult the timid suggestions of nature, we 
should never attempt it at all. And yet, when we 
do actually proceed to discharge the formidable 
duty, we find that its seeming impossibilities have 
vanished. It becomes easy to us; we receive grace 
and strength to do it; and we ourselves are sur- 
prised at the result. 

Baal-worship was a species of pantheism. It was 
a deification of nature—a perfect identification of 
God with the works of His hands. According to 
this belief there could be no special movement in 
nature—no interruption of its totality—no super- 
natural manifestation of any kind. Whatever action 
took place in it or upon it was the action of the 
whole. Like Wordsworth’s cloud, nature moved 
altogether if it moved at all. To counteract the 
influence of this degrading worship was the great 
mission of Elisha. He laboured to recall the idea 
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of a personal God—to bring the great I Am home 
to the hearts, the prayers, and the lives of His 
covenant people in all the reality and nearness with 
which He communed with their fathers during their 
wanderings in the wilderness. The doctrine of a 
special Providence was the distinctive feature of 
his teaching. All his works were wrought for the 
purpose of restoring this missing link between 
heaven and earth. He passed from miracle to 
miracle, heaping proof upon proof that He whom 
they had forgotten in their idolatry—whom they 
imagined to be too distant to be invoked for the 
common needs of life—was indeed the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, the Source of 
all their blessings and the Foundation of all their 
hopes. In these miracles the Being, who seemed 
too abstract to be realised in their thoughts, walked 
visibly before them, and nature, as it were, changed 
step for a moment, in accommodation to His lofty 
footsteps. 

The harvest miracle at Gilgal was wrought, how- 
ever, not so much to produce conviction in the 
minds of the worshippers of Baal, as to strengthen 
the faith and encourage the hearts of the pupils of 
the prophetic school at Gilgal. Distinguished as 
was the position of these prophets, and most 
important as were the functions which they per- 
formed, they were not endowed with the highest 
gift of direct inspiration; they had not the witness 
in their own hearts of the Divine presence and 
power. It would seem, therefore, as if the multi- 
plicity and variety of the miracles wrought by 
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Elisha in connection with the college at Gilgal were 
intended to compensate them for the want of the 
internal evidence of prophetic inspiration. They 
needed to be encouraged in the arduous work in 
which they were engaged by an assurance appeal- 
ing to their senses, that greater was He who was 
with them than all that could be against them. 
They were very much in the position of the children 
of Israel in the wilderness. They had resigned 
their secular callings, by which they might have 
earned their own bread. They had renounced the 
life of sense for the life of faith—the independence 
which man secures by his own efforts for the broad 
support of the Everlasting Arms. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances the benevolent offerings of the pious 
were the roundabout means by which God fed them. 
He put it into the hearts of the true Israelites to 
minister to the temporal necessities of those who 
ministered to them in spiritual things. But during 
the terrible famine which had devastated all the 
land, this source of supply was exhausted, and the 
prophets were therefore thrown directly upon the 
providence of God. 

It is a very significant feature of Elisha’s miracle 
that it was wrought at Gilgal. It was there that 
the Israelites first. tasted of the corn of Canaan; 
and as the consequence of this, we are told that 
the manna which had been their food for so many 
years previously ceased at once. The supernatural 
food that was necessary in the wilderness, when 
they sowed not and reaped not, merged into and 
was superseded by the natural food in a region of 
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agriculture, where man’s ordinary labour sufficed 
to supply his ordinary wants. It was like Christ 
commanding Jairus and his wife to give their 
daughter meat after He had raised her from the 
dead. The miracle must give place to the common 
processes of life; for the supernatural is temporary 
and for one purpose, whereas the natural is con- 
stant and for all purposes. In connection with this 
circumstance, therefore, it is most interesting to 
notice that in this same Gilgal the old manna, 
as it were, in the miracle of the prophet, returned 
when the old corn of the land ceased. The previous 
historical event that happened in the place was 
reversed. The natural gave place to the super- 
natural. The Hand that for several generations 
had remained concealed behind the veil of the 
ordinary processes of nature, was again put forth 
to give to man his daily bread, when man himself 
could not supply it. The Almighty Arm that had 
been clothed with the raiment of second causes— 
with the tilling of the ground, and the sowing, and 
the reaping of the harvest—until the clothing was 
almost regarded as the Arm itself, was again made 
bare in the miracle, to help by direct interposition 
the representatives of the holy people in their 
distress. When the fruitful land became a wilder- 
ness, the manna of the wilderness came back to 
feed the faithful; and the covenant-promise was 
fulfilled that there shall be no want to them that 
fear God. 

In all the details of this miracle at Gilgal, we 
find it to be a striking prefiguration of our Lord’s 
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feeding of the multitude in the wilderness of Caper- 
naum. It was the shadow cast before of the 
coming event—only foreshortened as became its 
place in the inferior preparatory dispensation, and 
as wrought by one who had grace only in measure ; 
just as the duller crimson colour and coarser tex- 
ture of the young spring leaves prepare for and 
prophesy of the coming blossom with its richer 
tints and its more delicate substance. In one re- 
spect, which has been generally overlooked, our 
Lord's miracle differs from that of Elisha. The Old 
Testament miracle was wrought during a time of 
universal famine, and in a scene where the drought 
had burnt up the verdure, and the footsteps of 
desolation had stamped out all the beauty and 
fertility of nature. Our Lord’s miracle, on the 
contrary, took place during a season of ordinary 
fruitfulness and plenty. It was not, so to speak, 
an oasis in the desert, like its prototype, "butwa 
greater development of the existing abundance—a 
fairer garden in a smiling Eden—a focus of nature’s 
luxuriance. It happened in the springtime of the 
year, after the continuous rains of the short winter 
had filled the veins of the earth with a copious 
circulation of life-giving fluid. The thirsty, dried-up 
soil put forth its fresh green verdure at every pore, 
and all nature looked refreshed and invigorated 
as with a new life. It is significantly said that 
there was much grass in the place,—that Jesus 
commanded the multitude to sit down on the green 
grass. That pictorial feature introduced with 
especial picturesqueness into St. Mark’s narrative, 
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of itself irresistibly suggests to us the universal 
abundance. It speaks to us of the profuse bounty 
of nature—of that gracious Hand which maketh 
grass to grow upon the mountains, which maketh 
even the wilderness and the solitary place to be 
glad with beauty, and the desert to rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. In that uncultivated region 
nature displayed her wealth of resources, as freely 
and fully as in the corn-fields and vineyards that 
enlivened the haunts of man, and cheered the 
heart with their rich promise. Looked at from 
this point of view, the multiplication of the loaves 
was only a manifestation of the same Power which 
on the bare, desolate table of the wilderness spread 
a plentiful feast of grass, wild fruits and herbs, for 
the sustenance of man and beast—which converted 
by the slow processes of nature the stones of the 
waste into bread, and covered the barren sand, 
which no man owned or tilled, with verdure. The 
miracle was on the same line of progression with 
the natural process—parallel, but not counter to it. 
The bread which the multitude heid in their hands 
was but a few degrees removed from the grass 
upon which they sat. They both belonged to the 
same order of vegetation. A carpet of green grass 
afforded a welcome resting-place to their wearied 
bodies ; and the seed of barley, a species of grass, 
furnished grateful nourishment: for their exhausted 
strength. It was the same Power which at first 
enlarged abnormally the seed of a grass, which 
multiplied the nutritious elements in its ear, and 
made barley, so to speak, a Divinely artificial plant, 
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and gave it as a miraculous provision for man’s 
wants—that multiplied the five loaves until they 
became a sufficiency for thousands. The perennial 
grass under their feet, at the very moment the 
miracle was going on, was in the act of multiplying 
itself by a process of lateral extension, each root 
sending out a new shoot; and thus, in the absence 
of blossom and seed, spreading itself over the soil, 
and affording an abundant Heaven-provided feast 
for the dumb, helpless creatures that could neither 
sow nor reap, nor gather into barns. Thus, by a 
somewhat analogous process in the miracle, our 
Lord made the same kind of provision for the 
wants of the multitude, who had followed Him into 
the wilderness, far beyond the reach of the ordinary 
sources of food supply, as He uniformly makes in 
the scheme of nature for the supply of the wants 
of the inferior creatures. 

Taken together, the two parallel miracles of 
Gilgal and Capernaum were meant to counteract, 
for those who witnessed them and for us who read 
of them in faith, the effects of Nature, or Baal- 
worship ; the deadening and materialising influence 
of regularity and uniformity in the ordinances of 
nature and of human society. They turn the 
thoughts, by their wise and gracious interrup- 
tions, from the established course of the world, 
back to its origin and up to its source; and dis- 
close the great Living Will by whose word the 
world was created, and by whose continuous work 
it is upheld. They connect themselves with the 
common methods by which bread is procured, just 
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as the miracle of the manna in the wilderness con- 
nected itself with the growth of the corn of Canaan 
and merged into it. They are God’s object-lessons, 
as it were, teaching us the meaning and design of 
the wider phenomena of nature; God’s_ experi- 
ments illustrating the wonderful working of that 
Divine Power which everywhere produces, out of the 
various ingredients of the soil and the air, the food 
of common life. He who rained manna directly 
from heaven; He who multiplied the barley loaves 
by Elisha’s instrumentality at Gilgal ; He who fed 
the multitude at Capernaum, is the same who, 
season after season, raises the seed-corn into the 
waving harvest. We see in the common event, no 
less than in the rare miracle, the work of our Father's 
hand, and the token of His love. While the more 
uncommon and astonishing events of His providence 
are signs to us of a new creation—the first-fruits of 
a new order—the pledges of a new power which 
will gradually purge the whole creation from the 
evil of sin and the curse of barrenness. What are 
the miracles of Gilgal and Capernaum but the 
winding up zztensively, as it were, by the Divine 
hand, of a providential mechanism which has been 
working itself down ertensively ever since, in the 
prevention of famine and in the multiplication of 
food over wider and wider areas of the earth’s 
surface? The teaching of the prophets of Gilgal 
and of the Saviour at Capernaum, signed and sealed 
by such wonderful. practical proofs of its effects, 
has contributed to the order, freedom, and comfort 
in which we rejoice—has enabled us to disarm 
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nature and harness her to our help—has been the 
means of giving a richer success and a larger return 
to the culture of the soil throughout all Christian 
lands. 

The fact that both Christ and Elisha employed 
intervening agencies, instead of giving the bread 
out of their own hands directly to the multitude, 
is not the least significant, and certainly not the 
least Divine, circumstance in the miracles. It is in 
entire and beautiful accordance with God’s pro- 
cedure throughout the whole economy of human 
life. He does not give the produce of the yearly 
harvests directly to those who consume it. There 
are numefous intermediate ministries and_ services. 
Very few raise their own food. Not a particle 
of corn is grown in the streets and squares of our 
great cities. The inhabitants are occupied in other 
pursuits which are necessary for the well-being 
and advancement of mankind. And yet this great 
multitude is fed. Christ says virtually to the 
farmer, and the miller, and the merchant, “ Give 
ye them’ to eat.” They are’ ted day by day.sand 
year by year not by their own direct efforts—not 
immediately from the hand of the Lord of the 
harvest—but by the agency of those who rear 
and prepare and sell the food—by the ordinances 
of nature and of human society, which are of 
God’s appointment, and which He causes to work 
together for their gracious ends. Relatively to the 
number of those engaged in other pursuits in this 
country, the number of those who produce our 
food is almost as small as the number of the 
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disciples, compared with the multitude whom they 
fed. In this connection it is a significant circum- 
stance that our Lord should have caused the 
multitude to be arranged in regular order, before 
He proceeded to divide the small supply of food. 
St. Mark, with his usual graphic power of descrip- 
tion and eye to pictorial effect, calls the separate 
parties of fifty or a hundred by a word in the 
original which means spaces separately and care- 
fully marked off, like flowers planted in garden 
parterres. Are we to suppose that this arrange- 
ment was made merely for the sake of conveniently 
distributing the food to the crowd, and that it had 
no other purpose? This, as it seems to me, would 
be taking too low a view of this feature of the 
miracle. Just as the hem of Christ’s garment was 
replete with healing power, so the smallest details 
of His miracles are full of spiritual suggestiveness, 
and point to a larger and wider purpose while 
fulfilling the more immediate object in view. If 
the miracles are typical or illustrative of the grander 
natural processes of the world, then we must 
regard the arrangement in the miracle of the crowd 
into convenient groups of fifties and hundreds 
as symbolic of the order of society, and the division 
and organization of labour by which the wants of 
the great human family are supplied. And_ so 
regarded, we see, in the first instance, in the 
miracle, on a small scale and in a more precise 
form, the same wonderful Divine order which per- 
vades all the arrangements of nature—the succession 
of the seasons, of seed time and harvest, cold and 
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heat, summer and winter, day and night—the 
correlation of physical agencies and influences by 
which the bread of man is grown and ripened. He 
who so carefully prepared the multitude for re 
ceiving the miraculous food, had with equal care 
prepared the way for the production of that food 
from the earth by the slow gradual processes of 
nature. But further, we see reflected in the orderly 
arrangement of the miracle, the division of the 
great human multitude by the Divine appoint- 
ment into groups of trades and industries, by which 
the food that is grown and earned by man is 
distributed with least confusion and loss of time, 
and by which the young, the aged, and infirm are 
prevented from being deprived of their .share by 
the selfishness and inconsiderateness of the strong. 
Our Heavenly Father has so arranged the various 
pursuits and interests of society that they act and 
re-act upon each other, and the good of each 
depends directly upon the good of the whole. The 
operations of each human being, carried on for his. 
own advantage, pass over into some wider useful- 
ness. All monopolies are broken up into com- 
panies of hundreds and fifties, to be fed from the 
common store. If riches are increased, they are 
increased that use them; however selfishly ac- 
cumulated or retained, they inevitably run over 
into circulation for the general good. 

Our common English word order has a twofold 
meaning ; it may be used in the sense of command 
or of arrangement ; and this identification of the two 
meanings points to the great Will or Divine Law 
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by which every arrangement or system exists. 
No one can reflect upon the order of society by 
which human food is produced and distributed 
without recognizing the operation of the Divine 
Will. When old occupations have ceased to be- 
come profitable, new industries are opened up by 
which men may earn their bread. When the 
increase of population presses too heavily upon 
the limits of the food supply grown in old and 
long cultivated regions, then, in God’s order, new 
countries are discovered; a population is drawn 
to them by the discovery of the precious metals; 
and when this source of attraction is exhausted, 
the inhabitants settle down to the cultivation of 
the ground, and thus a surplus of food is produced 
to supply the deficiency of the mother country. 
Is it not a remarkable providential arrangement, 
for instance, that California—which, a few years 
ago, was an unknown and uncultivated wilderness, 
or merely a gold-field—has repeatedly gathered 
into its barns harvests as plenteous as any which 
the earth has ever yielded to the labours of man, 
and has poured into the empty lap of this country, 
when the harvest was deficient, its overflowing 
treasures, to feed a multitude which, but for this 
timely succour, might have had to face starvation? 
By these, and such-like methods of arrangement, 
the Great Father feeds the multitudes and the 
generations as truly and effectually, as wisely and 
advantageously, as the five thousand were fed in 
ranks by the hands of Jesus in the wilderness. 
We are thus taught, in the most impressive manner, 
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our mutual dependence upon each other and upon 
God for the supply of our daily bread. 

In the animal kingdom it has been observed 
that various creatures are frequently found as- 
sociated with others altogether different. They 
are not parasites, but simply take advantage of 
the larger animals to which they attach themselves 
in order to obtain food, which they would other- 
wise be unable to acquire, and which, in most 
cases, is identical with that of their hosts. They 
dine at the same table as it were; the two animals 
furnish together an example of what is called 
commensalism. A higher kind of this commen- 
salism may be seen in human society. Human 
beings dine together at the same great table which 
Heaven furnishes every season with the produce 
of the’ fields. The wise and the strong are made 
by God’s arrangement to provide for the com- 
mensals, who share with them the same home, or 
neighbourhood, or country,—the wards and the 
pensioners of society, the young and the aged, 
the incapable and the unfortunate What a rebuke 
is there in the Divine words, “Give ye them to 
eat,” to those who refuse to do good and com- 
municate, to administer to a brother's necessity 
what they have got from the Lord for that very 
purpose! What a rebuke is there to the many 
in our great cities who hasten to be rich, and 
riot in luxury and extravagance, even though it 
be at the expense of the degradation and hunger 
of their fellow-creatures —who selfishly interrupt 
and appropriate to their own use the gifts intended 
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to be passed on to others! What a rebuke to 
our workmen and to our capitalists, who, by their 
foolish strikes and greedy combinations, are raising 
so enormously the cost of living! We may rest 
assured that every monopoly which fixes the bar- 
riers of its own advantage against the general 
good, has the providence of God leagued against 
it, and cannot succeed. Commercial schemes that 
seek to fatten upon the necessities of the poor 
inevitably come to a disastrous bankruptcy. All 
combinations of class against class interfere with 
the regular action of the social family, hinder the 
law of mutual help, and are therefore certain, 
sooner or later, to produce much social distress. 
Everything that disturbs by an exclusive privilege 
the common balance and broad partnership of the 
industries, ‘everything that sets man against his 
brother, eats up the common substance and raises 
prices for all.’ “Give ye them to eat,” says Christ, 
to all employers. Let those who help to create 
wealth share more in the fruit of their labours; let 
capital and labour adjust their claims more equit- 
ably. =e odve sye them) ‘to cat,” “says -Chirist,—to 
the guardians of the poor, whom we have always 
with us—which guardians aréall those whom God 
has blessed with abundance. And what is thus 
passed on by all the employments to its right desti- 
nation is multiplied as it passes on under the bless- 
ing of Heaven; so that those who distribute and those 
who receive share in common in the blessed increase. 

But the great lesson which we learn from the 
miracle of Gilgal is the duty and blessedness of 
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giving the first-fruits of all our harvests, whatever 
they be—whether of profit in business or profit in 
farming—to the Lord. What a powerful practical 
illustration of the text, “ There is that scattereth, 
and yet increaseth,” is the feeding of three hundred 
prophets by the twenty loaves! Had the farmer 
of Baal-shalisha kept his barley loaves to himself, 
they would only have furnished him with seven 
meals; they would have sufficed for only one meal 
to his smal! household, and the pleasure of the 
indulgence would have been speedily forgotten. 
But giving them to the Lord, they were made 
the means of an abundant feast to the whole 
college of prophets; the farmer got a spiritual 
blessing from the act; and this thing which he 
did to the disciples in the name of a disciple im- 
mortalised his memory. His gift of barley-loaves 
—like the pot of manna—is treasured up in the 
holy place for perpetual remembrance. Let us 
imitate his example. In spite of all unfavourable 
influences, God proves, year after year, His faithful- 
ness to His covenant promise. He gives to us a 
harvest; He keeps us from famine; He crowns 
the year with His goodness. Let us in gratitude 
and faith yield the first-fruits of every harvest to 
God; and as the first-fruits are thus made holy, 
let us remember that we are thereby pledged to 
employ no part of the produce of the harvest in 
the work of sin, but, on the contrary, to expend 
the leisure, the health, the strength, the blessings 
which the harvest imparts in the service of God, 
in doing good and communicating. And thus 
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consecrated and employed, the harvest far below 
the average will be much above the average in its 
power of blessing and enriching. The little that 
a just man hath, used in this manner, will be more 
than the great riches of wicked men. The scanty 
barre! of meal will be multiplied by the blessing of 
God into an abundant feast, and will leave endur- 
ing and gracious results behind to benefit al} 
generations. 


CLVAPIRE er: 


THE FALL OR THE LEAF. 


“To every thing there is a season, and a time to every purpose under 
the heaven.’’—-ECCLESIASTES iil, I. 


AT no period of the year are the sunsets so varied 
and beautiful as in autumn. The brightest tints of 
nature’s palette are spread lavishly over the calm 
western sky ; and the day dies on a gorgeous pyre 
of crimson and gold, which lights up the whole fir- 
mament with a glory indescribable. Like the sunset 
of the autumnal day is the sunset of the autumnal 
season. The many-coloured woods of the year’s 
eventide correspond to the many-coloured clouds 
of the sunset sky; and as the heavens burst into 
their brightest hues, and exhibit their loveliest 
transfigurations when the daylight is fading into 
the gloom of night, so the year unfolds its richest 
tints and its fairest charms when it is about to 
sink into the darkness and desolation of winter. 
All the glories woven in the loom of the year, and 
hid by the uniform luxuriance of the spring and 
summer growth, come out conspicuously into view 
in the border and fringes of the autumn scenes,— 
just as the diffused white daylight breaks out into 
chromatic splendour around the edge of a lens. It 
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is said that no ray of the sun’s spectrum falls upon 
a growing plant without giving some account of 
itself. It may be absorbed for a while, but it will 
certainly appear at some future stage of its growth 
—in some part or organ of its regular series of un- 
foldings. It may reflect the green ray only while 
it is in foliage, and absorb all the other colours; 
but when it flowers, the red appears in the blossom, 
the yellow in the stamens and pistils, and the purple 
in the fruit. All the rainbow tints which make up 
the full beam of light manifest themselves suc- 
cessively, or contemporaneously, during the life or 
death of the plant. The crimson hue that is absent 
from the foliage and blossom of the strawberry makes 
its appearance in the luscious fruit; the glory of the 
sunshine, that seems thrown away throughout the 
whole of its life upon the dull green sheep-sorrel 
by the wayside, bursts forth in the scarlet radiance 
of its decay. Everything gets its own turn and 
share of the universal beauty and grace sooner or 
later ; and even the parts that are at present un- 
comely, are waiting for a time when their uncome- 
liness shall put on an unexpected and more abundant 
loveliness. So is it with the autumnal woods. All 
through the summer, the foliage of the trees gave 
back to the ardent sun that shone upon them only 
one monotonous expression. A uniform dull green 
hue alone responded to his many coloured allure- 
ments. While the lowly flowers returned all his 
smiles in their varied tints, and showed in their 
blossoms and fruits how completely they had been 
changed by their gazing into his own likeness; the 
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lofty trees remained insensible to the wooing of 
his brightest rays. But now, in their fading, they 
cast off all their reserve, and show how they had 
cherished in their hearts the beauty which they 
seemed to disdain. His gifts had not been wasted 
upon them. In the day of their death they brighten 
with the glories that were absorbed, and remained 
latent during their fresh green life. They are now 
changed into his image, and break forth into rain- 
bow loveliness beneath his parting smile. 

The beauty of the autumnal tints is commonly 
supposed to be confined to the fading foliage of 
the trees. This is indeed the most obvious feature 
of the season —that which appeals to every eye, 
and reads its lesson to every heart. But nature 
here, as everywhere else, loves to reproduce in her 
smallest things the peculiarities of her greatest. It 
was a beautiful myth, created by the glowing imagi- 
nation of the Greek poets, that the great god Pan, 
the impersonation of nature, wedded the nymph 
Echo; so that every note which he blew from his 
pipe of reeds awakened an harmonious response in 
her tender bosom. Most truly does this bright fancy 
represent the real design of nature, according to 
which we hear on every hand some curious rever- 
beration of some familiar sound, and see all things 
delighting to wear each others’ robes. The fading 
trees pipe their many-coloured music aloft on the 
calm blue October air—for the chromatic scale is 
the harmonious counterpart of the musical—and 
the lowly plants that grow beneath their shadow 
dance to the music. The weeds by the wayside 
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are gifted with a beauty in the decline of life 
equal to that of the proudest oaks and_ beeches. 
No tints of the autumn woodlands are lovelier 
than the amber hues of the October foliage of 
‘the little silver-weed, that creeps in dense masses 
along the barren sands of the sea-shore, — or 
the scarlet glare of the withered wild parsley, 
whose plumy leaves nestle beneath the wayside 
hedge,—or the golden splendour of the faded lady- 
fern, that lights up the glade of the woodland, as 
with a mimic sunshine, softly filtered through over- 
shadowing leaves. No tree-colouring is so rich as 
the vivid crimson on the lowest faded leaves of the 
St. John’s Wort, or on the withered leaves of the 
wild field-sorrel. The hectic beauty of the autumn 
woods is indeed eclipsed by the surpassing and 
wondrous loveliness of multitudes of herbaceous 
plants, whose fading foliage gleams among the 
grass or moss in waste places, like fairy jewels. 
But this profusion of minute fading glory is 
overshadowed by the green luxuriance of higher 
vegetable life, which is passing on to its unfold- 
ing. The foliage of all the trees changes its hues 
about the same time, and therefore it arrests our 
attention by its uniform blaze of splendour; but 
the lowly herbaceous plants fade gradually and suc- 
cessively,—a leaf now and a leaf then, an individual 
here and an individual there ; and therefore the 
coloured flame of each expiring taper fails to light 
up the general green gloom, and is extinguished 
in its place without notice. It is the same with 
the trees of arctic and tropical woods; their leaves 
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too fade gradually and successively. On the ever- 
green palms of the tropics, and the evergreen pines 
of the arctic regions, individual leaves fade one by 
one, until after a considerable lapse of time the whole 
fall off; but the discolouration of these individuals 
is not noticed amid the general greenness, and the 
void created by their fall is at once filled up by the 
formation of fresh foliage ; and thus we suppose 
that the leaves of such trees are perennial and un- 
fading. Only in one limited region of the earth is 
the glory of the autumnal woods to be seen. Over 
the temperate zone the trees fade simultaneously, and, 
as a whole, at a certain fixed period, and clothe the 
round earth throughout this narrow belt with a rain- 
bow of loveliness once every year. To the favoured 
inhabitants of this region alone is exhibited the great 
sight of the woods burning with the flameless fire 
of the autumnal decay. Would that we turned 
aside more frequently from our sordid pursuits to 
behold it ; and that it awakened in us the proper 
feelings of awe and reverence towards the Angel 
that dwelt in the bush, whose glory is burning away 
unconsumed in it! 

Each season partakes to some extent of the charac- 
teristics of all the other seasons, and shares in all 
the varied beauties of the year. Thus we find an 
autumn in each spring in the death of the prim- 
roses and lilies, and a harvest in each summer in 
the ripe hay-fields; and every one has noticed 
that the sky of September possesses much of the 
fickleness of spring, in the rapid changes of its clouds 
and the variableness of its weather. Very strikingly 
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is this mutual repetition by the seasons of each 
other’s characteristic features seen in the resem- 
blance between the tints of the woods in spring 
and in autumn. In Ceylon the rich colouring of 
our autumn foliage is seen only in spring; that 
which in our northern latitudes accompanies decline 
and decay, being there associated with the beauty 
of youth and the fresh energy of growth. In our 
conservatories we see many Indian plants putting 
forth young leaves, whose brilliant tints shine among 
the sober green of the old foliage like a strange kind 
of blossom. Even among plants so uniformly ver- 
dant as the fern tribe, we have, as already observed, 
many species whose young fronds begin life in 
the most vivid and luxurious crimson. Nothing 
can be lovelier than the delicate rosy tinting with 
which the first fresh foliage of many Adiantums, 
or true maiden-hair ferns, passes into the bright 
green permanent hue of the maturer leaves. But 
we have not to go to foreign countries or to the 
conservatory to see this curious echo of the past 
autumn in spring. We can observe it in any of 
our own woods. The first leaves of the oak 
expand from the bud in a pale tender crimson ; 
the young leaves of the maple tree, and all the 
leaves that appear on a maple stump, are of a re- 
markable copper colour; the immature foliage of 
the hazel and alder is marked by a dark purple 
tinge, singularly rich and velvety-looking. Not 
more varied is the tinting of the autumnal woods 
than that of the spring woods. No leaves appear 


at first in the colouring which they ultimately 
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assume. They seem to pass through the whole 
chromatic scale, ere they settle down into the dull 
uniform greenness of summer. And it may be 
remarked that the colour into which any tree fades 
in autumn, is the same as it wears when it bursts 
the cerements of spring, and unfolds to the sunny 
air. Its birth is a prophecy of its death, and its 
death of its birth. Nature’s cradles have not more 
of beginning in them than of ending; and nature’s 
graves have not more of ending in them than of 
beginning. 

What is the cause of these beautiful and endlessly 
diversified colourings of the leaves in autumn? 
The immediate cause is the lessened activity of 
their pores, or breathing organs, owing to the 
feebler illuminating power of the sun, which is 
nearer the horizon at mid-day, shines upon it more 
obliquely, and sets sooner. It has been observed 
that plants bend fvom the red or calorific rays of 
the sun’s spectrum, instead of towards them, as 
they are found to do in regard to every other ray. 
From this curious circumstance the inference 
has been drawn that the effect of these rays is to 
check the vegetative processes, and favour the 
formation and growth of the blossoms and fruit 
in which the activity of every plant terminates. 
Light is only a secondary cause of activity in 
blossoms, while it is the principal cause of activity 
in leaves. If the deficiency of light is compensated 
by an increase of heat, blossoms may be made 
active even in total darkness, while the leaves will 
present only a very imperfect vitality. Thus we 
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see that heat favours the production of the blossom, 
while it has little or no effect upon the leaves. And 
in accordance with this, it has been further ob- 
served that the heat-rays are more powerful in 
autumn than at any other season; while the actinic 
rays which stimulate germination, and the lumi- 
nous rays which are required for the formation of 
the tissues and their products, are proportionately 
diminished. The rise of the sap in spring is 
quickened by the actinism which is then most 
abundant in the solar beams; the secretion of 
carbon in summer is due to the greater predominance 
of light ; and the reversion of the sap, the ripening 
of the fruit and the discolouration of the leaf in 
autumn, may be traced to the increased power of 
the parathermic influence, from which the plant is 
found to bend, and which appears to be a modified 
form of heat. The distribution. of plants over the 
surface of the earth, as well as their periodic 
changes, are dependent upon these causes,—the 
greater or less amount of actinism, light or heat in 
the climates and the seasons in which they grow. 
Given the proportion of these different principles 
of the sunshine of different countries and seasons, 
and it will be easy to predict the character of their 
vegetation, and the nature of their vegetable 
products. 

Bearing these curious influences in mind, it is 
easy to understand why, with the diminished light 
of the shorter days of autumn, the natural stimu- 
lant of vegetation should be correspondingly with- 
drawn, and the circulation of the sap through the 
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lamina, or blade of the leaf, cease. Carbon cannot 
be formed from the atmosphere, except under the 
influence of light; and when this stimulant is 
weakened, the vital powers of the leaves are pro- 
portionately diminished, and the affinity which 
they have for oxygen acts with little opposition. 
The great natural life-process of deoxidation not 
only stops, but is reversed. Oxygen is absorbed, 
and carbon, the product of combustion, is given off ; 
and the chlorophyll, or that carbonaceous product 
which gives the green healthy colour to leaves, is 
slowly oxidized, and rusts away into the various 
tints of autumn. The hues of the foliage become 
brighter as the process of oxidation goes on; those 
of early autumn being dull and dark greens, passing 
later in the season into the bright yellows and reds, 
which make our woods full of sunshine, and their 
depths more brilliant than the open fields or the 
mountain-tops. The colouring of leaves and fruits 
undoubtedly proceeds from the same cause: viz., a 
cessation of the deoxidating process in the contents 
of the superficial cells. The leaves ripen in the 
same way that the fruit does; and the chemical 
change which the chlorophyll in both undergoes 
indicates that nutrition has ceased and growth has 
culminated. The erythrophyll, or peculiar red 
substance which the young unfolding leaves contain 
in early spring, before the chlorophyll has had 
time to develop itself, and which gives them their 
peculiar autumnal tint, passes away as the season 
advances, lingering only in the leaf-stalks, which 
usually continue from first to last of a reddish hue ; 
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but it reappears in autumn, when the chlorophyll 
has vanished from the leaves; only it is then 
more oxidized, and becomes completely discoloured 
by further oxidation, as in the fallen leaves that 
have lain long on the ground. We thus see a 
most interesting connection between the leaves of 
spring and those of autumn; and are deeply im- 
pressed by the wonderful co-relation between the 
tinting of the smallest and most obscure leaf of 
the forest, and the changing qualities of the sun- 
shine. The leaf changes as the sunbeam itself 
changes ; and as the light of heaven fades through 
all the hues of the spectrum, from the darker 
- actinic to the brighter parathermic, so does the 
sympathetic leaf pass from the dark green colours 
of summer to those brilliant tints of autumn whose 
fine effect in the landscape we all admire. 

Though somewhat irrelevant, a word or two here, 
by way of parenthesis, may be brought in regard- 
ing the significance of the green colour, which 
distinctively belongs to the vegetable kingdom, and 
which breaks up in decay into all the brilliant 
hues of autumn. Green is peculiarly the colour of 
life. It indicates that function which is the most 
wonderful and important in all nature—the chang- 
ing of inorganic into organic substance, and thus 
furnishing the starting-point of all life. The crea- 
tion of organic matter takes place nowhere else on 
the face of the earth, except in the green parts of 
plants. Only in such cells as contain green endo- 
chrome or chlorophyll, and are exposed to the 
influence of solar light, is the process of winning 
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over from the dead mineral world substances suitable 
for the support of life carried on. These green 
cells are on the outside of plants; they give the 
peculiar verdant appearance to the grass of the 
fields and the foliage of the woods. All the in- 
terior parts of plants are excluded from the light 
and contain no green substance, They feed upon 
the compounds elaborated by the green parts, and 
breathe the air which those parts distribute. 
They do not therefore carry on a true vegetable 
process; they contribute in no way as_ vegetable 
matter to keeping up the balance of organic 
nature. They are, strictly speaking, not vegetable 
at all. They feed and breathe in the true animal 
sense. We thus see that while the whole vegetable 
kingdom is popularly said to mediate between 
the mineral and the animal kingdoms—to organize 
matter from the former for the use of the latter—it is 
only a very small portion of an ordinary plant that 
carries on a truly vegetable process. It has been 
calculated, indeed, that the number of plants in which 
chlorophyll or endochrome is absent, is fully equal to 
that of green plants—say 150,000. Whenever, there- 
fore, we see a green colour in a plant, in stem or leaf, 
or on the exterior of an unripe fruit, it is a sign that 
there the creative process of changing inorganic into 
organic matter is carried on. .And in proportion to 
the vividness of the green is the vigour and activity 
of the process. Wherever other colours, on the con- 
trary, are present in a plant, it is a sign that the 
vegetable function has given place to the animal— 
that the constructive process has been superseded by 
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the destructive. Hence it is that parasitic plants, 
which feed like animals upon the organic compounds 
formed by their hosts, are never green, but of different 
pale brown or other neutral tints. Hence also the 
utter absence of a bright green hue in fungi, which 
have no power of decomposing and recombining the 
elements of nitro-carbon and ammonia, and conse- 
quently require to have their food presented to them 
in the form of organic matter. It is for the same 
reason that blossoms are almost never green. Their 
varied and often brilliant colours indicate that they 
do not create, but use organic substance—that they 
breathe and feed as animals—draw their substance out 
of the compounds elaborated by the foliage. The 
young and often beautifully coloured leaves of spring 
also, like blossoms, depend for their formation and 
growth upon the materials stored up in the bud and 
branch. It is only when their red and yellow colours 
change into green, by the formation of chlorophyll, that 
they begin to elaborate material for themselves, and 
fulfil their part in adding to the organic products of 
the tree or the herb upon which they are produced. 
Such facts as these show to us the profound signi- 
ficance of the green colour, which is so common and 
abundant in nature, that our earth, if looked at from 
another planet, would present a peculiarly soft green 
hue. No colour is so grateful and refreshing to our 
eyes; it cools the hot glow of the sunshine, and 
bathes our languid senses in a delicious repose. 
Nothing can be lovelier or more tender than a field of 
sprouting grain, or a lawn of the first transparent grass 
of spring, or a larch plantation tipped with its young 
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fragrant tassels, or a woodland of beeches with their 
emerald gleams counterchanging the floor with dark 
and bright! But this loveliness is enhanced by the 
thought of the wonderful work which that vivid 
verdure is doing in the world. Over all the fields 
and woodlands within the wide circle of the summer 
hills, every blade of grass and every leaf of herb and 
tree—God’s great army—is beating back the realm of 
death, and adding its spoil to the grand resources of 
the kingdom of life. We speak of “fields of living 
green”; but that phrase is truer than we commonly 
know, for the grass of the fields is not merely the 
sign but the cause of life. To it in the wondrous 
chain of nature we owe all life—that of the humblest 
insect as well as our own. The green leaf which the 
dove brought to Noah in the ark was not merely the 
token that the flood had abated, but it was actually 
the first power of life in a world over which the 
inorganic kingdom had, for a time, obtained complete 
sway; the means of bringing back all the animation 
and beauty that had perished, and changing a dead 
into a living world. The emerald rainbow which the 
apostle saw around the Throne, was the symbol 
of the everlasting covenant that the reign of death 
was over for ever, and that the new creation of 
victorious unchanging life had begun. We feel that 
this beautiful colour corresponds to something in the 
mind and heart of God, seeing that He loves it so 
much as to paint the whole earth with it. It is 
charged with a revelation which we should be able to 
read as clearly as the Sermon on the Mount, if our 
eyes and hearts were sufficiently enlightened. It 
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speaks to us in its own fulness of life of the Living 
One, and in its own power of changing lifeless into 
living matter of Him who created all things, and for 
whose pleasure they are and were created. 

But to return from this digression, we are able to 
account for the discolouration of the autumnal foliage; 
but the cause of the fall of the leaf is, strange to say, 
still involved in mystery. Commonest of all the 
incidents of nature, we are yet unable to assign an 
altogether satisfactory reason for its occurrence. To 
the popular mind it is supposed to be sufficiently 
accounted for by the gradual withdrawal of the sun’s 
vivifying powers, the visible diminution of the length 
of the day, and the increasing chill of the longer 
night. But, although the approach of cold weather 
hastens the fall of the leaf—for, in latitudes where the 
winter comes sooner than in ours, the leaves fall 
earlier—this of itself cannot be regarded as the cause 
of the phenomenon. In the tropics the trees are 
defoliated during the dry season, which is the hottest 
time of the whole year, as completely and mark- 
edly as the trees of our climate during winter; and 
travellers tell us that almost every month throughout 
the whole year, the formation of young leaves and 
the fall of old ones go on almost imperceptibly. 
In our own country it not unfrequently happens that, 
if a tree be denuded of its foliage in summer, it forms 
new leaves in autumn, which remain on the tree 
‘during the greater part of winter. Several of our 
native trees, such as the beech, the hornbeam, and 
some varieties of oak, retain their leaves during the 
whole of winter, usually in a dry and withered state, 
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until pushed off by the expansion of the new buds 
in spring. We cannot therefore attribute the fall of 
the leaf merely to the changes of the seasons,—to 
the colder and darker weather that comes on in 
autumn. 

Some authors have sought for an explanation of 
the phenomenon in the pressure exerted upon the 
base of the leaf-stalk by the axillary buds. These 
buds swell and increase greatly in size about the 
beginning of autumn, owing to the diversion to 
them of the sap which then rises _ profusely 
and rapidly, as in the most vigorous period 
of spring, to supply the needful stores for the 
full development of fruits and seeds. And it is a 
plausible supposition that, if the expansion of the 
newly awakened buds in spring pushes off the 
withered persistent leaves of trees like the beech, 
the swelling of the.same organs in autumn would 
have the same effect in detaching the withered leaves 
of all trees. But we find that nature effectually 
guards against this pressure, by making special 
provision in the flattening or hollowing of the leaf- 
stalk at its base, or in the bending away of the 
leaf from the stem at an angle, as in what are called 
flexuose stems. If we examine a lime tree, for 
example, we shall observe that not only are the 
buds placed a little on one side of the leaf-stalk, 
and not immediately in the axil, but the stem is 
also flexuose, or bends away from the leaf at an 
angle. On the supposition that the swelling of the 
bud is the cause of the shedding’ of the foliage, 
we should expect in a case like this, where nature 
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has taken such manifest pains to provide against 
undue pressure, that the tree would retain its leaves 
longer than in cases where the provision is less 
perfect. And yet we find instead that the lime is 
one of the earliest trees to part with its foliage. 
Moreover, on this theory, how does it happen that 
the leaves in whose axils the buds remain latent, 
fall equally with those which foster in their axils 
expanding buds, and which are in a comparatively 
small minority on every tree? It is clear, therefore, 
that the expansion of the axillary bud in autumn 
produces no perceptible effect so far as the fall of 
the leaf is concerned. One regrets to be obliged 
to abandon this idea, for it has many poetical 
elements in it, and lends emphasis to the beautiful 
theory of Fichte—that it is not death that kills, 
but the higher life, which, concealed behind the 
other, begins to develope itself. 

Turning to other causes assigned for the fall of 
the leaf, we may undoubtedly attribute some in- 
fluence to the formation of raphides or crystalline 
substances in the cells of the leaf, which often ac- 
cumulate to such an extent in autumn as to block 
up and impede their healthy action. It has also 
been observed that granules of starch are stored 
in largely increased quantities in the cells of leaves 
just as they are about to fall. These starch gran- 
ules are the products of cell-life, which furnish a 
measure of its age. They are, so to speak, the 
ashes which the fire of life deposits as it burns, 
and which gradually accumulate until they limit, 
choke up, and at last extinguish it. Their forma- 
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tion stands in inverse proportion to that of chloro- 
phyll. In proportion as chlorophyll, which is charac- 
teristic of the young and vigorous state of cells, 
vanishes, starch, which is characteristic of old age 
and enfeebled vital power, is produced. The 
most widely distributed substance in the vegetable 
kingdom, it belongs peculiarly to the period of 
rest in the plant, and occurs principally in the organs 
in which the plant preserves its life in a dormant 
state for a future season of vegetation, such as in 
tubers, bulbs, and seeds. It is easy to understand, 
then, that the filling up of the cells of leaves in 
autumn with this sleep-producing substance — the 
fire of life being smothered in its own ashes—might 
so impede the discharge of their functions as to 
bring about in the end a separation between the 
leaves and the branches to which they cling. There 
is this difficulty, however, in the way of accepting 
such a conclusion—that in the leaves of the common 
ivy, for instance, there is found late in autumn a 
large deposit of starch, which colours them more 
or less of a brownish red hue; but this deposit of 
starch, so far from causing the separation of the 
leaves from the stems, is the very means of main- 
taining the connection through the winter; and in 
spring the brownish red colour of the starch granules 
in the cells changes into the bright green hue of 
the chlorophyll. Thus the old leaves renew their 
youth, without changing their position. The de- 
posit of starch causes their life to remain dormant 
in the winter, and the conversion of the starch into 
chlorophyll in spring brings back the active life 
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and the fresh green colour which we specially 
associate with the ivy. If in this one instance the 
formation of starch in the autumn leaves does not 
cause their fall, we cannot suppose that all other 
cases are exceptional; rather should we _ infer 
that this example is the measure of all the others. 

Of course all mechanical causes for the separa- 
tion of the leaf from the stem, can only be regarded 
as secondary and indirect. Every leaf presents a 
more or less broad and flat surface to the leverage 
of the winds, and has a foot-stalk that is more or 
less cylindrical, and bundles of woody fibres that 
pass from the stem of the tree to the blade of the 
leaf, disposed in a more or less annular form; and 
according to these peculiarities of its structure, the 
leaf is more or less easily detached from its grow- 
ing place. But the wind, in spite of these arrange- 
ments, could not strip a tree of its foliage except 
by violence; whereas we see that the leaves of 
autumn fall off by their own weight on the calmest 
day, when not a breath of wind is stirring, and 
when there is not a touch of frost in the air. Were 
the wind the cause of the detachment, the _leaf- 
stalk, at the disrupted point, would be torn and 
jagged, whereas the fracture of the falling leaf is 
almost as even and smooth as if done by a knife. 

It is obvious therefore that we must seek, not 
in outward circumstances, but in the organization 
of the leaf itself for the true cause of its fall. The 
explanation which satisfies most of the require- 
ments of the case, is that given by the German 
botanist, Von Mohl—viz., the formation of a new 
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growth in the leaf itself—a process not unlike that 
which accompanies the shedding of horns in animals. 
Previous to the fall of the leaf, a very delicate 
layer of cells, endowed with great vital energy, 
begins to be formed near the familiar circular con- 
striction seen at the base of the leaf-stalk, and 
forming there a kind of joint or articulation. This 
layer, as Dr. Masters has observed, is formed as 
a line of demarcation, not between dead and living 
tissue, but through the midst of tissue that is still 
living and active, and surcharged with fluids. The 
constriction at the base of the foot stalk is not 
however caused by the commencement of this 
separating layer, and is not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, the provision made beforehand for the ulti- 
mate removal of the leaf; for it exists from the 
first unfolding of the leaf in spring—is purely 
superficial, and is much more marked on the lower 
than on the upper surface, so that a leaf can always 
be detached more easily by bending it downwards 
than by forcing it upwards. It is simply the scar 
left behind by the original separation between the 
hypophyll and epiphyll, or between the portion of 
cellular substance which is next to the stem, and 
partakes of its character and structure, and the 
portion which expands into the stalk and blade of 
the leaf. Whereas, on the other hand, the separating 
layer is formed only in autumn, shortly before the 
fall of the leaf, and does not exist at all when 
leaves fall off prematurely, as they do from drought 
or injury; it is moreover entirely dependent upon 
an alteration or new growth in the internal structure 
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of the leaf itself, and extends, from within or from 
above, downwards and outwards. The cause of its 
formation in autumn is no doubt the dispropor- 
tionate growth of the tissues, those of the stem being 
still active, passing on to preparation for the un- 
folding of future stems and foliage, while those of 
the leaf, having served their purpose, are clogged 
with foreign matter deposited by the sap, and so 
rendered incapable of further action. Thus, while 
the stem continues to grow, and the leaf-stalk is 
at a standstill, the layer of separation is formed, 
and gradually effects a disruption between the stem 
and the leaf, as clean and effectual as if a knife had 
been employed, and the leaf is cast off. The same 
thing precisely takes place with the fruit. It ripens 
and tints like the leaf, and fades and falls off like 
the leaf. The white mealy substance which is seen 
by the naked eye on the freshly detached surface 
of a pear-stalk, is found on microscopical examina- 
tion, to be caused by the formation of a layer of 
new cellular tissue, like that which takes place in 
the leaf-stalk. This is another point of analogy 
which indicates that the fruit is a modified leaf. 

It has been suggested that the green colouring 
matter of leaves is analogous to the red globules 
of blood. Chlorophyll and hematine are com- 
plementary; and as the blood circulates in the 
veins, so do the grains of chlorophyll move in the 
cells of leaves under the influence of light. This 
interesting analogy may be further extended, by 
regarding the formation and fall of leaves as the © 
equivalent in the tree of the circulation of the blood 
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in the animal. Leaves are the only parts of a tree 
which share in that process of destruction and re- 
construction, of decay and renewal which is charac- 
teristic of the animal kingdom. The great peculiarity 
of the vegetable is that it has no power of molecular 
change, of interstitial death and revival. Its parts 
once formed are stereotyped. They are added to 
the plant, just as the particles of the crystal are 
aggregated by the crystalline force; and as soon 
as they are formed and have fulfilled their purpose, 
they die, and as mere dead organic matter they 
constitute the wood of the tree. The great peculi- 
arity of the animal, on the other hand, is that all 
its parts are in a constant flux ; its life is maintained 
by the constant death and revival of its parts. 
Now the great bulk of a tree’s substance has this 
vegetable characteristic: it is simply dead wood. 
But in the annual leaves which it forms, the tree 
approximates to the peculiarity of the animal. It 
renews its structure in them. The budding and 
fall of the leaf represent in the economy of the 
tree the waste and repair of the animal structure. 
In the animal the change is constant and rapid, 
but in the tree it takes place only at long intervals, 
owing to its lower and more passive life. In spring 
the tree renews its leaves, in autumn it sheds them, 
just as the animal renews its particles with every 
meal, and wastes them with every exertion. And 
as the animal lives by this continuous flux, so does 
the tree live by its periodical changes. We thus 
see that the common comparison between man’s 
life and the leaf of a tree is not a mere poetical 
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emblem, but is founded upon a close structural 
and functional analogy or parallelism. The leaf 
forsakes the habit of the rest of the tree, the 
peculiarity of the vegetable, and in its fading and 
renewal aspires after the animal nature. There is 
thus a fit and beautiful correspondence between 
it and man, of whom it is said, “He is like grass 
which groweth up: in the morning it flourisheth 
and groweth up; in the evening it is cut down and 
withereth.” 

No one can take a walk in the melancholy wood- 
land in the calm October days, without being 
deeply impressed by the thought of the great 
waste of beauty and creative skill, seen in the 
faded leaves which rustle beneath his feet. Take 
up and examine one of these leaves attentively 
and you are astonished at the wealth of ingenuity 
displayed in it. It is a miracle of design, elabo- 
rately formed and richly coloured,—in reality more 
precious than any jewel; and yet it is dropped off 
the bough as if it had no value, and rots away un- 
heeded in the depths of the forest. Myriads of 
similar gems are heaped beneath the leafless trees, 
to moulder away in the rains of November. It 
saddens us to think of this continual lavish pro- 
duction and careless discarding of forms of beauty 
and wonder, which we see everywhere throughout 
nature. Could not the foliage be so contrived as 
to remain permanently on the trees, and only 
suffer such a periodical change as the evergreen 
ivy undergoes? Must the web of nature’s fairest 


embroidery be taken down every year, and every 
S : 
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year woven back again to its old completeness and 
beauty ? Is nature waiting for some great com- 
pensation, as Penelope of old waited for her absent 
husband, when she unravelled each evening the 
work of each day, and thus deluded her eager lovers 
with vain promises? Yes! she weaves and un- 
weaves her web of loveliness each season—not. in 
order to mock us with delusive hopes, but to wean 
us from all false loves, and teach us to wait and 
prepare for the true love of our souls, which is found, 
not in the passing things of earth, but in the abid- 
ing realities of heaven. This is the secret of all 
her lavish wastefulness. For this she perpetually 
sacrifices and perpetually renews her beauty; for 
this she counts all her most precious things but as 
dross. By the pathos of her autumn loveliness she 
is appealing to all that is deepest and truest in our 
spiritual nature; and through her fading flowers 
and her withering grass, and all her fleeting glories, 
she is speaking to us words of eternal life, whereby 
our souls may be enriched and beautified forever. 
Faded and fallen leaves, how worthless they 
seem! Who cares for them? And yet how much 
do we owe to these yellow trophies of decay! They, 
and the generations that preceded them, were the 
tiny architects that built up the mighty monarchs 
of the wood. The huge trunks and branches of 
great trees, centuries old, were elaborated by their 
tender cells. They have perished themselves, but 
they have left behind them as their great life-work 
and enduring monument, all the timber from which 
we fashion our shipping, our homes, and our furni- 
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ture. They kept the atmosphere pure, by breathing 
its noxious vapours and changing them into their 
own substance; they protected the cradles of the 
streams from the evaporation of the sun by their 
cool shadows, and water-nymph and dryad held 
sweet converse in their bowers ; they sheltered and 
adorned the landscape; they formed, by their 
wonderful alchemy, the fragrant blossoms and the 
luscious fruits that gratified every sense in summer; 
and now they enrich the soil by the products of 
their decay, and feed the very trees that discarded 
them. Pondering upon all these varied uses, we 
are powerfully impressed by the thought that 
instruments, apparently insignificant, are employed 
by Providence to bring about the greatest and 
most important results. Our life too is frail and 
fleeting as that of the leaf. May it be as useful 
while it lasts, making the world fairer and purer 
by its presence; may it fade and go out in hues 
as tender and bright, making the darkness of death 
itself beautiful; and may it leave behind it last- 
ing remembrances in the great good it has done, 
and the noble work it has achieved! We all do 
fade as a leaf; but it has been proved that even 
an annual leaf can be made perennial by grafting 
it on the twig of a tree. United to the more 
enduring structure, it shares in the prolonged exis- 
tence of that structure; it changes from a frail 
perishing leaf into a firm and persistent branch; 
and, while its former companions become dis- 
coloured and fall off in the frosts of Autumn, it 
continues fresh and green through all the changes 
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of the seasons. So our fragile leaf-like life, which 
must fade and fall in the autumn of earth’s doom, 
by being united through faith to Him whose name 
is the “ Branch,” will partake of His everlasting 
endurance: and neither life nor death, nor things 
present, nor things to come, can separate us from 
His love! 


CHARTERS ll 


A PINE-CONE. 


“* Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted out 
heaven with the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth in a 
measure, and weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a bal- 
ance?” , . . ‘Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath 
created these things, that bringeth out their host by number: he calleth 
them all by names by the greatness of his might, for that he ts strong 
in power; not one faileth.”—ISAIAH XL, 12, 26. 

** Thou hast ordered all things in measure, and number, and weight.” 
—WISDOM XI, 20. 


A PINE-CONE, or fir-apple, as it is often called, is 
one of the most interesting of natural objects. It 
imparts a picturesque feature to the monotonous 
pine forest, as it grows on the upper tier of branches 
that interlace the deep blue of the near sky by 
their living network of greenery, or decks the bare 
needle-carpeted ground at the foot of the tree 
from which it has fallen. The regularity of its 
shape delights the eye amid the ragged masses of 
dead and living vegetation around; while the variety 
of its colour—passing from a rich deep crimson in 
spring, when fresh and young, to a bright russet 
brown, when withered and full of seed in autumn— 
affords a pleasing contrast to the uniform sombre 
green of the pine foliage. To the child, the pine- 
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cone is a plaything welcomed with an eager shout 
of joy when found in the forest; to the lover of 
nature amid the busy toil-worn haunts of the city, 
it is a memorial of lonely far-off woods, where the 
falling of the pine cone, and the mournful coo of 
the dove are the only sounds that break the deep 
expectant silence; while to the utilitarian it justifies 
its existence, by the seeds it furnishes, from which 
to rear our future timber, by the rustic work with 
which it ornaments baskets and tables for flowers 
and ferns, and by the large quantity of resinous 
fuel which it supplies for kindling domestic fires. 
Except in these respects, a pine-cone is supposed 
to have no other interest or significance; and yet, 
when viewed as an object-lesson of creation it will 
furnish abundant materials for the study of the 
highest intellect. The philosopher expresses and 
expands that unconscious perception of its harmonies, 
which makes it such a pleasant toy to the child and 
such an object of interest to the grown-up man; 
and in the spontaneous tastes of our untutored 
nature science unfolds wonders on which the most 
cultivated minds may meditate with the greatest 
profit. When we investigate the mysteries connected 
with it, we find that there is a reason in the nature of 
things, as well as in the mind itself, for the univer- 
sal predilection which it inspires. It appeals not 
only to the imagination and memory, but to the 
judgment and logical faculty. It whispers of other 
secrets than those which belong to the romantic 
side of the pine forest—to the flickering lights and 
*shadows, the solemn stillness or the sybilline mur- 
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murs, the far withdrawing vistas between pillared 
trunks into deeper solitudes, and all those sights 
and sounds which so powerfully impress the lover 
of nature—and suggests thoughts that are as pro- 
found and far-reaching as any to be found within 
the whole domain of natural history. 

With the utmost grandeur of form in the Coni- 
feree or cone-bearing trees is associated the last 
extreme of floral incompleteness. In the pine-cone, 
magnificent as is the tree that produces it, we 
have a simplicity of fructification which is but a 
little raised above that of the lowly club-moss that 
creeps among the heather on a Highland moor. 
Indeed, the whole tree may be regarded as an 
example of stasismorphy or arrest of development, 
for the stages that are transitional or preparatory 
in higher trees are permanent in it. The needles © 
which form the foliage of the pine tree are equiva- 
lent, not to the full-formed leaves of the oak and 
the elm, but to the foot-stalks of these leaves, for 
the blade in them is wanting. They are, properly 
speaking, not leaves at all, but branchlets which, 
through the real leaves becoming attached for 
nearly their whole length to the axis or stem in 
the form of scales, have taken on themselves the 
office of leaves; and this idea of their axial origin 
is confirmed by the fact that Schleiden and other 
botanists have traced a. second layer of wood 
deposited in them. A pine-cone consists of meta- 
morphosed needles; the axial bud at the base 
of the leaf-scale developing, instead of a bunch 
of needles, a spike of flowers; and this spike 
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looks like a flower-bud, which, instead of going on 
to produce calyx, corolla, and the other parts of the 
inflorescence, had been arrested at this stage, 
and remained always a  flower-bud, producing 
from between its scales the simple organs essen- 
tial to propagation. Thus the foliage of the pine 
represents the arrested leaf-stalks, and the cone 
of the pine the arrested flower-bud of higher trees. 
The other arrangements of the inflorescence are 
equally rudimentary. The seeds are not con- 
tained in a seed-vessel, but are naked, and appear 
at the base of the indurated pieces of which 
the cone is composed, and which are not, as 
might at first appear, the altered remains of 
a perianth, but simply protective scales forming 
when united a kind of capsule; and the ovules 
are fertilised by the direct action of the pollen 
of the male catkin upon them, without the inter- 
vention of a pistil at all. In the young state, the 
scales of the pine-cone remain closed; but when 
matured they open in sunny weather, and allow 
the seeds to fall to the ground. These seeds 
usually two in number, are each provided with a 
wing, by which the wind carries them to a distance, 
and sows them in situations among rocks and on 
mountain heights, which would be inaccessible to 
them but for this curious contrivance. They have 
usually several embryos, although these generally 
become all abortive or rudimentary, except one; 
and the number of cotyledons, or seed-leaves, varies 
apparently from one to ten, or even fifteen, not 
unfrequently in the same plant; the cotyledons, 
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being arranged in a whorl or verticil, thus evidently 
predetermining the arrangement of the branches of 
the pine tree, which come out in a succession of 
whorls at regular intervals from the base to the 
top of the trunk. There are in reality, however, 
only two cotyledons originally, which are repeatedly 
divided, so as to form in appearance many cotyle- 
dons; and thus pines are no exception to the old 
classification of plants into monocotyledons and 
dicotyledons. The variety in pine-cones is most 
wonderful. A pine-cone and a fir-apple, as I have 
said, are popularly considered to be the same; but 
scientifically they are considerably different. The 
scales of the pine-cone are very thick, and form 
rhomboid protuberances upon the general surface, 
imparting to it that richly tesselated appearance so 
much admired; whereas the scales of the fir-cone 
are always thin at the edges. And with these 
differences in the cones are combined characteristic 
differences in the foliage. The needles of the fir 
are distributed all over the surface of the branch or 
twig, and every needle grows singly apart from its 
neighbours; whereas those of the pine grow in 
groups of twos, threes, fours, or fives, enclosed each 
in a little cup-like sheath formed of brown scales. 

There are many other features of the structure 
and functions of the pine-cone, viewed solely as a 
reproductive apparatus, upon which it would be 
most interesting and instructive to dwell. But I 
prefer, in this chapter, to look at it as an esthetic 
object, and as a striking illustration of phyllotaxis 
or leaf-arrangement. | 
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he ‘pine: is, the: oldest of all ‘the: trees of athe 
earth, and its voice and look tell the story of its 
age. It sings to every breeze that plaintive song 
which seems to echo from the remotest past. We 
hear in it the sough of wind-swept primeval forests, 
the wail of lonely desolate mountain wastes, and 
the long sob of waves breaking against ocean rocks 
untold ages before man came upon the scene. Its 
very shape is suggestive of its antiquity, for the 
cone is the form of a pencil of light, which is “the 
first-born of heaven”; and the lines which define 
the heavenly bodies and their courses, are those 
which are derived from the cone and its sections. A 
cone does what might at first sight seem impossible 
—it harmonises, in one regular figure, such dissimilar 
figures as a triangle, a circle, an ellipse, and an 
hyperbola. Divided through the middle, from top 
to bottom; the inner surface of each half is a 
triangle; cut horizontally each section is a circle; 
divided diagonally, and an ellipse or an hyperbola, 
according as the angle of division is greater or less, 
is the result. The ancient Assyrians, recognising 
the importance of the cone in nature, attached to 
it a mystic significance, as one of their most sacred 
symbols. A  pine-cone was intimately associated 
with the ceremonies of certain chambers in the 
Assyrian palaces, with the worship of the Assyrian 
Venus, with the tree of life, with the sacred beverage 
of royalty, and with the art of cookery. Certain 
products of the pine were supposed to possess the 
power of insuring long life. The beautiful mathe- 
matical figure of the cone has evidently a deep 
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significance in the construction and history of the 
pine tribe. The whole order has a tendency, more 
or less pronounced, to assume in all its parts. a 
conical shape. When properly developed, a pine 
tree is feathered and gracefully rounded at the base, 
tapering off gradually to the top; any part above 
any of its nodes or branching points, cut off hori- 
zontally, would be similar in shape to the whole 
tree, and would be always a cone. The conical 
shape of the pine was admirably adapted for secur- 
ing stability amid the rude chaotic elements of the 
earth in early geological times; and we recognise 
its suitableness in the modern representatives of the 
tree which flourish amid conditions somewhat similar 
on the mountain heights of the present day. With 
the antique form of the cone are correlated its ever- 
green foliage; its durable timber, as in that of the 
cedar; its vast size and great age, shown in those 
vegetable Anakim and Nestors, the Wellingtonias of 
California; its exclusiveness, keeping aloof all such 
flowers and underwood of lowly plants as abound 
in other forests, admitting only a few ferns and 
mosses and lichens, and thus retaining in these last 
days the primitiveness and simplicity of the vegetable 
life with which it was associated in the geological 
reign of the gymnosperms; and its stillness and 
solemnity. A pine wood, dressed in perennial green, 
seems independent of the passage of the seasons, 
presenting none of those successive changes which 
make other woods perfect picture galleries of beauty. 
Time seems to have no existence there; and so 
thoroughly does the pine forest partake of the firm 
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and enduring nature of the mountain upon which 
it grows, and which was anciently worshipped from 
its resemblance to the cone, that it is supposed by 
competent scholars that its name Pinus is but an 
altered form of the old Celtic name for a mountain, 
as preserved in the words Pennine, Appenine—Ben 
Lomond, Ben Nevis. 

The shape of the cone is moulded after the 
pattern of the whole tree. The scales represent 
in miniature the branches of the tree compressed 
by failing growth, like the several rings of a spiral 
spring pressed down on one another. Each species 
of pine, as I have said, has a different kind of 
cone, and each specific cone represents in its form 
the shape of the particular tree that produces it. 
The cone of the Norway spruce, for instance, like 
the tree itself, is tall in proportion to its breadth ; 
while in the case of the stone-pine, so common in 
Italy, tree and cone alike are wide in proportion 
to their height. Similar interesting correspondences 
may be noticed among all the other species. If 
the branches of the tree are heavy and wide- 
spreading, the cone is of a round and bulky shape; 
if the branches grow closely to the trunk, the 
cone has a long and slender appearance; and if 
the tree is beautifully proportioned in its length 
and breadth, the cone will be the same. I do not 
know a more interesting study than to institute 
such comparisons ; and the result will invariably be 
to prove that the tendency of any one part of a 
pine tree is to obey the same jaws and _ follow 
the same dispositions which regulate the whole, 
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and to open up glimpses of the wider fact, that 
the smallest detail of nature represents in itself 
and is a miniature of the magnificent totality ; the 
mountain being formed on the same principle as 
the pine tree that clothes its flanks, and as the 
pine-cone that is among the smallest of its offspring. 

The pine-cone may be regarded as the ideal 
pattern of the tree. Growing on parts of it that 
are freest from pressure from without, it is more 
perfect in its form; and hence, when we fail to see 
any proper correspondence between the shape of 
a pine and the shape of its cone, we may be sure 
that it is the tree that is at fault—that it has 
been prevented from attaining its typical form, or 
turned aside from it, by untoward circumstances, 
by undue crowding, by the cropping of animals, 
by exposure to storms, or by want of suitable soil, 
sunshine, or moisture. Nature thus corrects the 
irregularities of the tree by the symmetry of its 
cone, as she corrects the irregularities of the land- 
scape by the formality and mathematical precision 
of the pine tree growing among them. 

It is an interesting circumstance that the home 
of the pine tree, the most precise and educated- 
looking of all trees, is among the rudest and 
most chaotic masses of mountain scenery, where 
nature revels, as it were, without restraint. To 
the broken outline of rocks confusedly heaped 
together, the form of the pine tree never acco- 
modates itself. Its branches never hang over a 
waterfall, or bend down over a rocky ravine. 
Refusing to receive impressions from surrounding 
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conditions, it maintains its own peculiar and 
inflexible direction. It raises its symmetrical 
pyramid, with not a bough deviating from. its 
proper angle, stiff and erect over the boulder- 
strewn hillside, or the ledge of the crumbling 
precipice, or in the rugged depths of the shady 
ravine ; defying in the proud fulness of its fresh 
green life the disintegration and ruin of the dead 
mineral. world around. The eye is thus drawn 
away by it from the painful spectacle of disorder, 
to the pleasing exhibition of symmetry and regular 
proportions; the combination of the two producing 
that wonderful feeling of picturesque harmony 
and beauty, which belongs so specially to mountain 
scenery. And it is further interesting to notice 
that when by any chance the orderliness of the 
pine forest is disturbed, individual trees, prevented 
by overcrowding from developing their proper 
forms, losing their lower branches, and showing 
bare trunks) marked by broken and withered 
stumps, and covered by irregular and bushy tops, a 
corrective is supplied in the pine-cones which 
these ragged trees produce, and in which the tree 
returns, amid. more favourable circumstances in 
the free unencumbered air of heaven, to its ideal 
form. There is thus the same pleasure resulting 
from a sense of harmony produced by the serried 
lines of pine trees growing along an embattled 
wall of rock, or climbing up the rough rock-strewn 
side of a hill, as by the rows of symmetrical cones 
growing on the: highest branches of ‘trees, which 
their own social pressure or the storms of heaven 
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have crowded or buffeted out of shape. We see 
order brought out of confusion, and are power- 
fully impressed with the fact that order is nature’s 
first law. 

The celebrated Oken, when passing one day in a 
meditative mood through the Hartz Forest, noticed 
the bleached skull of a deer lying on the ground. 
Taking it up, that common familiar object struck him 
all at once in a newlight. “It is a vertebral column,” 
he said to himself; and the grand idea, which has 
since been so fruitful in consequences, that the 
brain-case is composed of a number of separate 
bony pieces, partaking of the common typical struc- 
ture of the vertebree of the backbone, but modified 
in shape to perform a special purpose, matured 
itself in his mind. What the skull was to Oken, a 
pine-cone is to the intellectual botanist, who picks 
it up as he passes through the lonely pine wood. 
It is a miniature representation of the vegetable 
kingdom; for every plant is theoretically formed 
of two cones, one ascending and the other descend- 
ing, growing at their apices and cohering at their 
bases; and all the laws of symmetry by which 
the whole world of vegetation is constructed and 
arranged may be recognised in it. If we hold upa 
pine-cone vertically, we shall observe that the 
scales are arranged along its axis in a spiral or 
corkscrew manner. In this respect it affords a 
striking illustration of a law of force which deter- 
mines more or less the construction of all organic 
bodies. The most careless glance cannot fail to 
notice the spiral tendency as the great character- 
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istic of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. The 
microscope reveals it, appearing in the inner surface 
of the cell which forms the basis of all organic life; 
and when lengthened out and lined with a spiral 
thread this cell assumes the form of a spiral vessel, 
various kinds of which may be seen in different parts 
of a plant, and are capable of being detached and 
unrolled. The educated eye can trace the spiral 
in the smallest and obscurest details—from the 
lowest rudiments of life upwards throughout every 
organ of the most complicated animal, and from 
the seed-lobes up through all the appendages of 
the axes of plants, leaves, calyx, corolla, stamens, 
and seed-vessels. It is the first regular form that 
falls under the notice of the observer. We see it 
in the honeysuckle and vine, which, too slender to 
stand upright, lift themselves into the air by turn- 
ing spirally round a neighbouring plant; and in 
the univalve shell cast upon the sea-shore, whose 
wonderful variety of form is caused by the spiral 
being more or less unfolded. 

But the most beautiful exemplification of this 
figure is seen in the arrangement of the leaves 
around the stem of a plant. Let a line be drawn 
around a twig of any of our fruit or forest trees, 
from the base of. one leaf to the base of another, 
and so on to the base of each succeeding leaf, and 
it will be found that a beautiful spiral line has 
been described; the cycle ending with the leaf 
placed directly above the one from which we set 
out. In different plants the number of coils or 
turns made round the stem in completing the cycle 
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is different; but in each series, the nature of the 
spires and their numbers are determined by laws 
as fixed as those which regulate the movements of 
the planets in their orbits. The normal position of 
all leaves upon the stem is alternate, that is, 
occupying successively different sides of the stem, 
and consequently a line joining their bases must 
be an elongated spiral. But it often happens that 
two leaves are placed opposite to one another on 
the same part of the stem, or that three or more 
leaves spring from the same node or joint, con- 
stituting a verticil or whorl. Such cases seem 
to be exceptional to the rule of spiral arrange- 
ment; and yet in reality they are owing to the 
suppression or non-development of one or more 
nodes or intervals between leaves on the stem, 
the number of nodes suppressed being indicated 
by the number of leaves that spring from the 
same joint. When there are two leaves opposite, 
one node has been suppressed; when there is a 
whorl or verticil of five leaves around the joint, 
then the nodes of an entire cycle have been 
suppressed, and the spiral has been compressed 
into a circle. We find this last mode of suppres- 
sion in pine trees whose habit of growth is ex- 
ceedingly regular, having whorled or radially 
arranged branches springing from the same part of 
the stem. The spiral exists in them as distinctly 
as in the pine-cones which they produce, only 
that in the branches of the tree the cycle is com- 
pressed into a circle, and in vthe scales, of the 


cone it is drawn out into an elongated spiral. 
At 
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Thus the tendency which is obscured, owing to 
special circumstances of growth in the branches, 
is clearly revealed in the cones; and the one 
affords the key to the explanation of the other. 
All the variety of contour which plants exhibit 
is due to the greater or less elongation of their 
spirals of development. Alternate leaves become 
opposite by a smaller evolution; opposite ones 
become verticillate by a still smaller. And it has 
been observed that in the verticillate or simul- 
taneous arrangement of leaves or branches each 
whorl alternates with the whorl above it, and thus 
a spiral arrangement, not of individual members of 
a series, but of the series or cycles themselves, is 
produced. Certain modes of leaf-arrangement are 
connected with certain forms of stem. On a 
rounded stem the leaves are disposed in an alter- 
nate manner; on a square stem they are placed 
opposite; while alternate leaves may be made 
artificially opposite or verticillate by interrupting 
the growth of the stem; and, conversely, parts that 
are usually opposite or verticillate may be made 
alternate by promoting the vigorous development 
of the axis. Where the conditions of growth are 
uniform on all sides, a whorled or simultaneous 
arrangement of. parts, which is an illustration of 
radiating symmetry, is produced; but when the 
conditions of growth act with unequal force on 
different sides of the stem at the same time, there 
is a transition to the successive or alternate dis- 
position, which is an _ illustration of bilateral 
symmetry. There are frequent passages from one 
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to the other even under normal circumstances. On 
different parts of the same stem there may be seen 
alternate, opposite, and verticillate leaves. In 
young shoots, in which the growth of the axis is 
rapid and vigorous, the leaves are usually alter- 
nate; in the inflorescence, which terminates the 
growth of the axis, the parts are arranged in whorls. 
In mountain plants, such as pines and rhododen- 
drons, exposed to extremes of heat and cold, 
producing an alternate growth and arrest of growth 
of stem, the parts are usually arranged in whorls or 
verticils ; whereas in plants of the valley, sheltered 
amid uniform conditions producing continuous 
growth, the parts are usually alternate, leaf being 
separated from leaf, and cycle from cycle by the 
continually elongating stem. And it is a common 
rule that while the one arrangement prevails in the 
ordinary foliage, the parts of the flower are dis- 
posed according to the other method. 

These last considerations give us a clue to the 
significance of the spiral form of almost all organic 
bodies. We find that they assume this figure be- 
cause they do not grow freely, but under resis- 
tance. When a bubble of air rises from the bottom 
of a pond to the surface, it does not ascend in a 
straight line, but in a series of spiral curves, be- 
cause it is moving under the pressure of the water. 
In like manner all living things grow in spiral 
curves, because these are directions in which their 
extension is least resisted by the surrounding 
forces. The shape of the cell from which the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms: start is globular 
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This is the form of rest—of greatest security— 
which gives a maximum of contents with a 
minimum of exposure. So long as there is no 
growth or development, the cell continues to present 
this stable form. But when life stirs within it 
and pushes it on, then as it grows it aims at the 
production of linear forms which represent a single 
force acting in one direction. But this tendency of 
the young life to grow in a straight line is checked 
at every point by the conditions around it, and by 
the pressure of its own parts; consequently its ex- 
panding tissue wreathes itself into spiral curves, 
moulding itself by extending where the resistance 
is least; every stage of the development determining 
all that follows. The effect of this spiral arrange- 
ment is that no two adjacent leaves stand directly 
over or in front one of the other, but a little to 
one side or a little higher up. In this way all the 
leaves are equally exposed to air and light, and 
are enabled to carry on their functions with vigour. 
When this arrangement is departed from, the 
leaves become stunted and more or less linear; and 
whoried or verticillate foliage appears for this 
reason incapable of sustaining such development 
of leaf-surface as alternate foliage. 

Our own heart is formed on this spiral principle. 
Its first appearance, when it begins to develop 
from a mass of round pulsating cells, is that of a 
straight tube, which is the permanent form of the 
heart in insects. But the force of life that acts 
in one direction is controlled by the pressure of 
surrounding parts; and therefore the straight tube 
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growing within a limited space has its ends approxi- 
mated, and coils itself into a spiral shape, which it 
retains throughout all its subsequent complications. 
As many as seven layers of fibres may be dis- 
tinguished in the walls of both ventricles, which 
pass continuously round the heart in a spiral form, 
and unite at the base of the heart, and in that 
peculiar spiral concentration of the fibres at the 
apex of the left ventricle known as the vortex or 
whorl. The conical form of the heart has much 
to do with its incessant beating, which may be 
morphologically regarded as a perpetual attempt 
to attain the spherical or form of perfect rest. The 
heart, as Dr. Macvicar has beautifully shown, is 
continuously throwing off matter towards the other 
side of its equator or base, and thus tending to 
round it off; but this matter is as duly carried 
away from the apex of the heart by the arteries 
which circulate the blood throughout the whole 
system. The law of symmetry which would re- 
duce everything to a spherical form and thus to 
perfect repose, is combated by the law of growth 
which acts in one direction—that is, in a straight 
line; and this law of growth is again modified by 
the pressure of surrounding parts; the result of the 
whole being the spiral or conical heart which now 
beats in our bosoms. Death or final repose is thus 
not only the end but the aim of life. Our hearts 
owing to their own conical or spherical shape are 
beating funeral marches to the grave, seeking rest 
and finding none; and thus by their continual 
failure to accomplish what they are continually aim- 
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ing at—they are ministering to life and all its 
activities. 

Human life winds its ceaseless spiral in cycles 
of days, weeks, months, years, ever commencing 
afresh where it left off, ever reiterating itself upon 
a higher and more advanced level. We can even 
extend the application of the spiral, as the path of 
least resistance, to the progress of the human race. 
Man has been going on to perfection, not in a 
straight line, but in a series of spirals; retrogression 
preparing the way for advancement, and each com- 
pleted cycle standing above the one previously 
formed. We are accustomed to hear that history 
repeats itself; but it does so not on the same but 
on a higher plane. Instead of returning upon 
itself at the point from which it started as in a 
completed circle, it returns at a higher point when 
the spire has finished its cycle, just as a thread 
passed from one leaf to another of a branch de- 
scribes a spiral round the stem, and after a certain 
number of complete turns reaches the leaf directly 
above that from which the thread commenced. As 
in the plant, the spiral form is due to its manner 
of growth in an upward, and at the same time, in 
a lateral direction ; so in human history the spiral 
course of man’s progress is due to the law of life 
which tends upward, and the pressure of the con- 
ditions amid which that law operates which tends 
downwards. The human race has advanced amid 
circumstances without and conditions within itself 
which hindered its progress. It has had to resist 
opposing powers, convulsions, barbarisms, tyrannies, 
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deflecting its onward motion. It has passed through 
cycles of prosperity and ruin, ever coming back to 
its old positions. We read of empires rising and 
falling—of the slow growth of the arts and sciences, 
amid many discouragements and failures—of civilis- 
ations appearing and disappearing—of races de- 
scending into savagery and extinction, while other 
races have kept the van of the world’s progress. 
It is these vicissitudes that give to the record of 
human life on the earth its profound interest and 
significance. Through them all there has been 
continuous progress—sure if slow—and each genera- 
tion has bequeathed to the next a better and 
happier world. Who that marks the line of human 
history from Babylon to Egypt, from Egypt to 
Palestine, from Palestine to Greece, from Greece to 
Rome, and from Rome to all the civilisations that 
have absorbed and now represent on a higher plane 
all the wisdom and culture of these older civilisa- 
tions—but will trace in it on a grand scale the 
operation of the same law which regulates the 
alternation of the leaves on a little wayside plant, 
or the spiral arrangement of the scales on a pine 
cone that falls unheeded in the depths of the lonely 
forest. 

The highest of all forms is the spiral, which from 
its nature is infinite, and only comes to a termina- 
tion by cessation of its axis. It is the circle in- 
finitely continued. The circle returns upon itself, 
ending where it began, but the spiral has no ending 
or beginning. It is therefore identified with no 
department of creation in particular. It is not a 
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law of vegetable morphology merely; it is a cos- 
mical law. It exists in the mineral world as well 
as in the vegetable and animal. We have magnifi- 
cent displays of it in the wonderful nebule or 
vortices of stars which sweep in spiral forms through 
space. It is the emblem of eternity rather than the 
circle. And the etymological connection of the 
term itself with spirit would seem to signify that 
it is not merely the emblem of an omnipotent 
' Principle equally sustaining all, but the result of 
the direct and continual action of that Great Spirit 
who created the universe by the word of His mouth, 
and still breathes power and life into all its parts. 
We thus come to regard a pine-cone, in so far as 
it is an exemplification of the spiral form, as the 
plaything of older children, by which God is teach- 
ing us and enabling us to search out what it is His 
glory to conceal. And the great lesson which it 
illustrates is, the simplicity of nature—the multi- 
tude and boundless variety of results which she 
educes from one self-evident law; that law ex- 
tending illimitably over the whole field of existence 
—affecting the stars in their courses, the pine-cone 
of the forest, the heart that beats in the human 
bosom, and the whole history of the human race. 
As Mrs. Browning suggestively says— 

“When the cone falls from the pine tree, 

The young children laugh thereat ; 

Yet the wind that struck it riseth, and the tempest shall 

be great.” 

By the crossing of the spirals on the surface of 

the pine-cone, a series of regular mathematical 
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figures is formed, which are among the most 
beautiful of all elementary areas. These rhomboids, 
or lozenge-shapes, combining an easily observable 
unity, with an easily observable variety, have wonder- 
fully exact and definite angles, being approximately 
120° above and below, and 60° at the sides. The 
scars of fallen leaves on the stem of the pine tree, 
too, have similar beautiful shapes and proportions. 
Most of the forms of nature derive their beauty 
from the same combination of lines as is seen on 
a pine-cone. The foliage, blossoms, and entire 
profile of plants—the ramification of the branches 
of trees and shrubs—the contour of birds and 
butterflies—the reticulation of the human skin, the 
curving lines traced by cirrus and cumulus clouds 
in the sky, by the waves on the sea-shore, and by 
the ripples on the bosom of the lake or streamlet— 
all owe their gracefulness to the same cause which 
moulds the scales of the pine-cone. In Gothic 
architecture, which is an embodiment in stone and 
lime of the principles which have built up the pine 
tree, rhomboidal forms predominate; and that adap- 
tation, which is the great feature of Greek archi- 
tecture, is sacrificed in order to develop pictur- 
esqueness and scenery in the structure, by the most 
ample display of rhomboidal elements. Sculpture 
seeks to model its forms upon this pattern; and 
the great statues of antiquity owe their wonderful 
loveliness to the lozenge-shapes of their anatomy and 
contour. Clearness, truth, and beauty are secured 
in engravings by making the interlineations cross 
at rhomboidal angles. The purity and transparency 
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of the human skin in youth is caused by the fineness 
of its reticulation; and the very wrinkles on the 
face and hands of old age are interlaced in such a 
way as to impart more beauty than they remove. 
We thus rise from mere physical to spiritual beauty, 
in finding out the secret of what charms us in 
nature and art, and see in the pine-cone the same 
lines of loveliness which attract our admiration in 
the bloom of youth, and our veneration in the 
decay of age. 

But besides this spiral arrangement, and the 
beautiful rhomboidal figures formed by it, the 
educated eye will detect in the scales of a pine- 
cone numerical relations of a most interesting kind. 
These relations have been reduced to mathematical 
precision, and expressed by fractions, the numerator 
of which indicates the number of turns, or coils, 
which the spiral line describes around the cone, 
and the denominator the number of scales through 
which the spiral line passes to complete its cycle. 
Thus, if the spiral cycle consists of two scales, the 
third being placed vertically over the first, while, 
the spiral line makes but one turn between them, 
the arrangement is expressed by the fraction 4; in 
other words, the distance in angular divergence 
between the first and second half, expressed in parts 
ofa circle, is.4 of a tcircle or 260°, 2.245130 smn 
the spiral line, by one coil, passes through three 
scales, the fraction is 4, and the angular divergence 
is 120°; if by two coils it passes through five scales, 
the sixth being placed vertically over the first, the 
fraction is 2, or 144°; if by three coils it passes 
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through eight scales, the fraction is %, and the 
angular divergence 135°; if by five coils it passes 
through thirteen scales, the fraction is ,5,; if by 
eight coils it passes through twenty-one scales, the 
fraction is ,°,; if by thirteen coils it passes through 
thirty-four scales, the fraction is 13, and so on. 
Writing down these fractions in succession, }, 3, 2, 3, 
ts, #1, $3, #4, they will be seen at a glance to form a 
regularly ascending series in which any two added 
together will make the third—-while the numerator 
of one, and the denominator of the preceding gives 
the denominator of the fraction whose numerator 
is employed. The Phyllotaxian numbers thus always 
exhibit @ series of threes. 

It is obvious that one continuous spiral winds 
round the axis of the whole pine-cone from base to 
apex, and passes through every scale. This is 
called the primitive, or generating spiral, or thread 
of the screw. But owing to the crowding together 
of the scales in a small space, this spiral is so com- 
pressed and complicated, that it is exceedingly 
difficult to trace it. It can be discovered, however, 
by means of the two sets of secondary spirals which 
run visibly parallel to each other on the surface of 
every pine-cone; one set going from right to left, 
and the other from left to right. These secondary 
spirals are, of course, caused by the shortening of 
the axis of the cone; could the axis be drawn out, 
they would disappear, elongated into the one 
primitive or generating spiral. In some plants, the 
young leaves on the stem are crowded, and 
secondary spirals are more apparent than the 
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primary one; but as the plant grows, the stem 
lengthens, and the secondary spirals vanish, disclos- 
ing the generating one. The number of secondary 
spirals, in the two sets, follows the numerical series 
already noticed, in which any two added together 
willtmake the third) -viz., 1, 2, 3, 5,18, 13j=25,0cce 
When we have ascertained what the number of 
spirals in the one direction is, then we know that 
the number of spirals in the opposite direction is 
the one contiguous in this series. Thus, if the 
number of spirals parallel to each other from right 
to left is five, then the number of spirals parallel 
to each other from left to right must be eight. If 
the number on the right be thirteen, the number 
on the» left must be twenty-one, and so on. The 
number of scales intervening between any two in 
the same parallel spiral is according to the whole 
number of spirals that run in the same direction. 
Thus, if the whole number of spirals from right to 
left be five, then five scales must intervene between 
each scale in each spiral in that direction. The first 
scale would be numbered in arithmetical progres- 
sion I, the second 6, the third 11, the fourth 16, and 
so on; the common difference being five. If the 
whole number of spirals running from left to right 
be eight, then eight scales must intervene between 
each scale in each spiral in that direction. Thus, 
the first scale is numbered 1, the second 9, the 
third 17, the fourth 25, and so on; the common 
difference being eight. Writing on each scale of 
the pine-cone the number which the secondary 
spirals according to this method furnish the means 
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of determining, we shall find the primary, or gen- 
erating spiral, without any trouble. 

A pine-cone is only a model or type of similar 
arrangements, which exist among all classes of 
plants, and among all the organs of plants. We 
find the same numerical relations regulating the 
scales of every bud, the order of the bracts or 
little dark calyx-like leaves behind the blossoms of 
the daisy, and the place of every leaf on every 
plant. The law of leaf-arrangement is wonderfully 
constant in every individual of a species, and often 
also in all the species of a family. Although it 
_is not available for purposes of classification, it is 
nevertheless found that different orders are charac- 
terised by different modifications of it. Cases of leaf- 
arrangement represented by the fractions 3, 3, and 2, 
are the most common and the most easily seen. 
They are found on plants whose stems have well 
developed internodes or intervals between their 
leaves. The 2 arrangement occurs more commonly 
than any other disposition of leaves, and is found 
in the apple, pear, plum, rose, currant, and oak. 
When the internodes, however, are obliterated, and 
the leaves crowded together, as in the scales of 
cones, the higher numbers of the series, such as +, 
=, $3, &c., represent the leaf-arrangements. 

In the blossom of a flowering plant we find that 
each series or whorl, which is just a complete 
spiral cycle, is arranged as in the pine-cone on the 
principle of alternation, and that there is an evi- 
dent symmetry as regards the number of the parts. 
Among the exogens or dicotyledonous plants the 
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numbers five and four and their multiples prevail ; 
among the endogens or monocotyledonous plants 
the number three and its multiples; while among 
flowerless plants the numbers two and four or their 
multiples. Thus, if a flower has five sepals or parts 
of the calyx, it has five petals of the corolla alter- 
nating with them, five, ten, or twenty stamens, and 
five or some multiple of five in the parts of the 
pistil. In a similar way arrangements of three 
or its multiples are seen in the flowers of endo- 
gens, such as palms and lilies; and in flowerless 
plants, such as mosses, lichens, and sea-weeds, the 
parts of the fructification are in twos or fours, or 
in multiples of these; while, strange to say, the 
minute hygrometric teeth which fringe the mouth 
of the capsules or seed-vessels with which a moss- 
tuft is studded, are arranged in the series 4, 8, 12, 
16, 32, &c., multiples of four. In the vast majority 
of mosses, widely distributed over the world, the 
number of teeth in the peristome is 32. In general 
it may be said, that the numbers three and five pre- 
vail, with the multiples of two—viz., four and eight. 
We have thus the same series in the arrangement 
of the flower parts of plants, which occurs in the 
arrangement of their leaves; and we see that all the 
parts of a plant, whether belonging to the nutritive 
or reproductive systems, are homotypes. Even in 
the case of the descending axis, which penetrates 
into an element widely different, there is an approxi- 
mation at first to the same numerical arrangement 
which we find in the ascending axis. Rootlets or 
fibrils are at first arranged. one over another in a 
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certain determinate number of vertical ranks, gener- 
ally either in two or in four, sometimes in three or 
in five series. But this primitive rhizotaxy or regu- 
larity of root-arrangement soon disappears as the 
plant grows, and the roots stretch out and encoun- 
ter difficulties in the hard soil. 

Nor are this spiral arrangement and numerical 
relation of the parts of plants confined to the 
present flora of the globe. We find illustrations 
of them as numerous and striking in fossil botany. 
Plants have been constructed on the same general 
plan from the beginning; and the same mathe- 
matical spiral which regulates the formation of a 
pine-cone in one of our own woods, governed the 
formation of the pine-cone of the earliest geological 
forest, which we disinter from beneath hundreds of 
feet of solid rock. On the beautifully sculptured 
stems of extinct Lepidodendrons, Sigillarias, and 
Cycads, we trace the same crossing of winding 
spirals, the same rhomboidal figures produced by 
their intersection, and the same remarkable law of 
phyllotaxis which we observe in the pines and firs 
which fringe at the present day the skirts of the 
Alps, or crown our own lesser heights. The same 
Divine thought is visible everywhere in geological 
distribution and in organic structure and gradation. 
“Nay, what is even more extraordinary, we find 
a similar numerical relation between the times in 
which each of the planets revolves round the sun. 
Neptune’s year is 62,000 days; that of Uranus 
31,000 days; that of Saturn 10,c00; that of Jupiter 
4,330 ; that of the asteroids 1,600 ; that of Mars 680 ; 
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that of the Earth 365 days. These numbers form 
a series in which the second is } the first; the 
third 4 of the second ; the fourth 2 of the third; 
the fifth 2 of the fourth; and the sixth 7 of 
the fifth, &c. We have thus precisely the same 
fractions in the same order as in phyllotaxis, 3, 
1 es~ as, &c.; and we find that the leaves vofma 
plant are spirally arranged around its stem in 
the same way that the planets of the solar system 
revolve around the sun; such an arrangement 
giving to the leaves the freest expansion to air 
and light, and to the planets the fairest possible 
chance of revolving around the sun undisturbed by 
their neighbours. And this idea suggests the wider 
probability that all the orbs of heaven have 
similar numerical relations to each other, and that 
the whole universe is arranged on the same princi- 
ple which we observe in the pine-cone. We _ see 
one of the secondary spirals of the universe in our 
_ own solar system; but who shall trace the primary 
or generating spiral which passes through each 
and all of the stars of heaven, and links them into 
one magnificent whole? Only He who made 
them can tell the number of the stars, and mark 
the place of each in the order of the one great 
dominant spiral.. But surely the small glimpse 
which we are enabled by the researches of astro- 
nomy to obtain, proves, in the wonderful similarity 
that exists between their arrangements, that the 
same Hand which adjusted the leaves of the lilies 
of the field, set in motion the stars of heaven, 
—that the order of the whole universe is repre- 
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sented in the very smallest of its features and 
humblest of its contents. All nature is indeed 
but an enlarged pine-cone. Amid the multiplicity 
and complexity of the phenomena, we see only 
the secondary spirals or laws of nature, which are 
very numerous, and rest, most of them, solely on 
an inductive or empirical basis. We see, indeed, 
that a further reduction of the secondary laws is 
possible ; we have caught a glimpse of ultimate 
laws, and realised the grand truth of the doctrine 
of modern science, the correlation and transforma- 
tion of forces. But it is only the Author of the 
system of nature who sees the one governing 
law or spiral of the whole—the one general mode 
of action which, when modified according to cir- 
cumstances, gives all the varied modes of action 
which are usually regarded as laws of nature. 
What to us is a multiplicity of separate objects and 
processes is to Him one grand reality; and all 
the action of nature can be expressed by one all 
embracing law. 

With the exact numerical relations of the mineral 
kingdom we have long been familiar. Such _ re- 
lations form the rule upon which the mineral 
kingdom through all its parts is based. Chemical 
substances will only combine in certain numerical 
proportions. Oxygen gas always enters into com- 
bination with other bodies by the number 16; car- 
bon by the number 12; and iron by the number 
56. Monsieur Dumas, on account of the remark- 
able relations between the numbers representing the 


atomic weights of several elements, was induced to 
U 
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place certain of them in groups, each consisting 
of three numbers, and to conjecture that one of 
each triad might be a compound of the other two. 
It is even probable that all elementary bodies are 
exact multiples of hydrogen. The discovery of 
the great law of atomic weights and volumes has 
enabled the chemist to express his ideas by alge- 
braic symbols. Thus, the letter O stands for 16 
parts of oxygen; and multiples of such numbers 
which often occur in combination as twice, or thrice 
16 parts, are sufficiently indicated by the formula 
O, or O3; The science of crystallography, or the 
arrangement of solids bounded by plane faces 
symmetrically disposed about certain straight lines 
called axes, is now regarded as almost a branch 
of pure mathematics; and certainly no mathe- 
matician could determine the angles, which the 
axes and planes in the different crystals by a con- 
stant law make with each other, with more accuracy 
than they are found to exist in nature. The re- 
fraction of light by each crystal distinctively is 
also determined by Snell’s well known numerical 
law. We know that the force of attraction or 
gravitation decreases not, as we should imagine, as 
the distance is increased, but in proportion to the 
square of the number expressing the distance. At 
twice the distance the force is not twice less, but ~ 
four times; at thrice the distance the force is nine 
times less; at ten times the distance it is a 
hundred times less, and so on. Kepler found a 
numerical proportion to subsist between the length 
of time which it takes each planet to complete its 
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yearly orbit, and its mean distance from the sun, 
which he expressed thus, in his well known third 
law—“ The squares of the periodic times vary as 
the cubes of the distances.” Science has revealed 
to us the exact number of vibrations of light re- 
quired to produce each colour in the rainbow, and 
the exact number of vibrations of sound required to 
produce each note in the scale of harmony. And in 
the problems of astronomy there are “ arbitrary con- 
stants,” signifying weights, measures, or proportions 
invariably determined. But while the action of all 
the purely physical forces, and the structure of all 
inert mineral forms can thus be rigidly demon- 
strated by the aid of the exact sciences, the objects 
of the organic world were supposed to exhibit a 
freeness, bounded by no laws. Trees and flowers 
were supposed to grow in wild carelessness, the 
sport of every influence, one branch arising here 
and another there quite independently of order ; 
and while the specific peculiarities were observed, 
the details were left very much to be determined 
by chance. But a more enlightened knowledge 
has disclosed to -us that there is as exact a geo- 
metry in the vegetable and animal kingdoms as 
in the mineral. They yield results which can 
be tested by mathematics and _ represented by its 
formule as truly as purely physical forces. We 
have seen how all the parts of a plant are 
arranged in conformity with that abstract doctrine 
of form and structure which geometry and mechanics 
teach, and which the forms of the heavenly bodies 
and of all stable structures exemplify. Branches and 
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foliage do not proceed casually and indiscriminately 
from any part of the stem or branch, but from 
fixed points, and have, therefore, a determinate 
arrangement. The buds appear in order, the leaves 
follow a regular sequence, the flowers are put forth 
not only at the appointed season, but at the ap- 
pointed part of the plant. Not a leaf varies from 
its proper position, or a bud from its regular 
order, any more than a planet varies from its orbit. 
Ascending higher, we observe with ever fresh 
wonder how the bee, in the formation of its honey- 
comb, works out instinctively and unconsciously 
a high mathematical problem. There is a 
curious relation between the number of horns 
in animals and the number of toes or digits ; 
if an animal has an odd number of toes, it has 
also an odd number of horns; if it has an even 
number of toes, it has also an even number of 
horns. So exact is the number of the feathers 
in the wings and tails of birds, that in above four 
hundred species of humming birds, the numbers 
are invariably the same. The noble framework of 
man himself, the lord of creation, is constructed 
upon similar numerical principles. In him the 
number five, or some multiple of five, constantly 
shows itself, and to this fact we owe our very arith- 
metic itself, which is generally admitted to have 
been based upon the number of our fingers. His 
organs, on account of their definite size, have 
been used from time immemorial as standards of 
measurement, as in the handbreath, the cubit, and 
the pace; and artists have long been familiar with 
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the proportions that exist between the parts. of 
the human body. The height of a person is 
always eight times the size of his head, or equal 
to the line drawn from the finger-tips of the 
one hand to the finger-tips of the other when the 
arms are outstretched. We are told that the very 
hairs of our head are all numbered; and there 
is an exact truth in this which we do not usually 
realise. We may be sure that the law of definite 
proportion regulates the quantity of our hair, as it 
regulates the number of our fingers. There is a 
close physiological relation between the hair and 
the teeth; and we know that in man the first set 
of teeth contains 20, to which 12 are afterwards 
added in the permanent set, making in all 32— 
strange to say, the same as the number of teeth 
that fringe the mouth of the capsule of a moss. 
The number of teeth is proportioned to the 
number of fingers and toes, that is 20, and to 
the number of parts in the four limbs—fore- 
arm, arm, and hand, thigh, foreleg, foot—that 
is 12, making 32, in all. And, probably, in the 
wondrous unity of type discerned in the vertebrate 
skeleton, laws of arrangement and numerical re- 
lation of parts might be found similar to those 
which regulate the distribution of leaves in plants ; 
the head of man being analogous to a blossom 
or pine-cone, and the rest of his frame to the 
stem, branches, and foliage. We should expect it 
indeed to be so, for wherever there is order there 
will of necessity be numerical relation, and “all 
things of beauty are expressions of a numerical idea.” 
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We thus find that the issues of organic forces are 
as capable of mathematical expression as the 
resultants of purely physical forces. 

I may further state that the parallelism between 
the members of the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
is very remarkable. In the highest animals and 
plants the numbers five and three and their multi- 
ples prevail; in the lowest animals and plants the 
number four and its multiples and sub-multiple. 
The relations between the numbers three and five 
is such that they give a difference of two, a mean 
of four, and a sum of eight. They represent 
within particular forms the interaction of com- 
plicated forces, and might therefore be expected 
to prevail in highly individualised members of a 
dynamic system. The numbers two and four and 
their multiples, on the contrary, represent the 
action and reaction and equilibration of simple 
forces irrespective of a particular boundary, and 
might therefore be expected to prevail in minerals, 
and in the series of animals and plants which 
rise least above the mineral kindom, and have no 
rigidly defined form. The typical number of the 
organic world—of plants and animals—seems to be 
32, with its dichotomous sub-multiples 16, 8, 4, 
2, and its components 20 + 12, with their dicho- 
tomous sub-multiples 10, 5, 6, 3. Such curious 
considerations as these led some of the ancient 
philosophers, and especially Pythagoras and Plato, 
to assert that creation was nothing but a play upon 
numbers ; and tended largely to foster the faith 
placed in those strange constructions called the 
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“Magic Squares.’ The importance of numbers 
and numerical relations, founded upon those seen in 
nature, is abundantly evinced by the prominence 
which they receive in Scripture, and the large 
part which they play in the order of events, the 
sequences of prophecy, and in the details of 
symbolism and typology. The Bible begins with 
a hepta, and finishes with a succession of heptades. 
In accordance with the Divine signature impressed 
upon the cosmogony of Genesis by the number 7, we 
find this figure stamps a work as Divine and perfect, 
It is composed of four, the number of creation, 
and three the number of the Trinity. Three has 
a sacred or mystic character amongst almost all 
nations. We speak about the ¢hzrd time being 
lucky, and about being ¢hrice beloved as the most 
complete happiness; and the Germans have a com- 
mon proverb that “ of all good things there must 
be three,"—“:Aller guten Dinge mussen dret sehn.” 
The number 6 indicates incompleteness, and is the 
symbol of an imperfect state or condition, as in 
the cultivation of the fields for six years, and in 
work for six days of the week, and in the six 
loaves arranged in each row on the table of shew- 
bread, as the half of the perfect whole. Seeing that 
God has thus measured His works of nature and 
grace by numbers, it admits of being suggested— 
as Professor Bain has done in his work on Logical 
Induction—that we may yet hope to attain “ quanti- 
tive accuracy in the science of mind,” and that 
the faculties of the human spirit may be denoted 
by a numerical scale, as the elements of the human 
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body are conformable to the chemical and astro- 
nomical laws of number. Most admirably has Pro- 
fessor Blackie, in the following dialogue from his 
“Lays and Legends,” indicated the importance of 
numbers :— 
“¢ But what rare wisdom did the Samian teach ?’ 

‘He saw the open mystery of number, 

That makes the world a world, and doth redeem 

All things from chaos.’ 

‘Then let me hear the mystery of number!” 

‘Bring a flower! 

Count me the petals.’ 

“They are five.’ 

“Then count the stamens, that like satellites 

Keep circular guard around the central germ.’ 

‘lve told them twice. I think they number ten.’ 

‘Right ; and twice five make ten ; and so this flower 

Divides by five. The Maker of the flower 

Shaped the proportion ; this Pythagoras said.’ 

‘And have all flowers a number ?’ 

‘Yes, all things 
Are numbered ina calculation far 
Beyond the reach of Newton, or Laplace.’” 


What is the ultimate significance of this law 
of numerical relation in the objects. of nature—of 
this exact and definite arrangement of leaves and 
flowers and branches? Why does every leaf of an 
ordinary plant stand at an angular distance varying 
from 120° to 180° from the next to it on the stem, 
and take up not an irregular but a fixed and defi- 
nite position on the arc between these limits? The 
secondary reason, as I have already explained, is 
that by such an arrangement leaves and other 
appendages are prevented from being all over one 
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another, excluding the light and air, and impeding 
each others functions. The spiral or alternate 
arrangement is an obviously fair method of securing 
a larger development of leaf surface and conditions 
equally favourable to each leaf; and yet this object 
might presumably have been attained without the 
strictly mathematical position which alternate leaves 
have assigned to them. Dr. Hilgard -has sought 
for the initiatory impulse of the arrangement in the 
numerical genesis or production of cells. One cell 
—the primary cell or starting-point of life—generates 
a second and then a third; the first and second 
then simultaneously generate one, which makes the 
whole number five. The first, second, and third 
are then sufficiently matured to produce each one, 
which makes the whole number eight. Five are 
then able to evolve each one cell, which raises the 
whole number to thirteen, and so on. Thus the 
genesis of cells gives the phyllotaxian numbers, and 
determines the construction and arrangement of all 
the external parts of the plant. But whatever may 
be our speculations as to the proximate cause or 
purpose of phyllotaxis, it is obvious that it appeals 
to those ideas of symmetry and number which are 
inherent in the human mind as purely intellectual 
conceptions. And, if so, we cannot believe it to be 
the result of a mere fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
or of the mere action of natural selection and the 
survival of the fittest, or of self-existing and self- 
created properties of matter without the interven- 
tion of intelligence and mind. The correspondence 
between the ideas of number in our own minds 
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and the numerical relations in plants was doubtless 
intended to invoke the aid of reason to pass 
judgment upon it. 

Such co-ordinated facts as have passed in review 
before us are proofs of a higher order of causation. 
They take us out of the region of blind chemical 
affinities and simple varieties of molecular motions, 
and introduce us into the manifest world of thought 
and purpose. This marvellous order is the ex- 
pression of something more marvellous and awe- 
inspiring behind it. It reveals the existence of a 
Supreme Personal Intelligence. It opens up to us 
glimpses of the deep things of God, of the manner 
in which He has chosen to deal with His universe. 
It corroborates the old saying of Plato that “God 
geometrizes incessantly "—“ Aez Deos geometrei” ; 
and the aphorism of Novalis that “the life of God 
is mathematical.” It shows that the archetypal 
idea of the plant and all its parts had been before 
His mind prior to the time when He said, “Let the 
earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and 
the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose 
seed ‘is in itself, upon the earth: and it was*se == 
that the plant world is but the material expression 
of the intelligible numbers or ideas which had 
existed in the Divine Mind from eternity. 

There are models in the mind of man, as well as 
in that of the Divine Architect. God creating man 
in His own image, set the order and harmony of 
the world in his heart. And it is because of the 
pre-established harmony between our minds and 
the Supreme Mind—it is because we are allied by 
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the nature of our intellect to the Maker of the 
harmonies and evidences of design that we see 
throughout nature, that we can interpret their 
meaning. Paley’s argument from design rests upon 
this grand assumption. Without this correspon- 
dence no argument could possibly be drawn from the 
mere fact of human minds perceiving design, since 
what seemed to us in such a case to imply design 
might have been the result of quite opposite views 
in the Divine Mind. The moral image of God 
which man originally possessed he has in a large 
measure lost. He cannot apprehend the holiness 
of God, because he has nothing in himself answer- 
able to that quality from which to construct the 
idea; and the highest display of Divine wisdom, as 
manifested in the scheme of redemption, is reckoned 
mere foolishness by the natural man. But the Divine 
intellectual image he still retains. As a mathemati- 
cian and a botanist man differs from his Maker not 
in kind, but in degree; and, therefore, in appreciat- 
ing the ideas of number and proportion which God 
has wrought out in the objects of nature, he clearly 
exhibits the stamp and impress of the Divine image. 
By his searching in this way he can find out God 
in some measure. With Kepler, in reference to his 
numerical discoveries, he can glory in the conviction 
that he is privileged “to think the thoughts of 
God.” He discovers that the geometric law or the 
algebraic formula which he has found out from @ 
priort considerations has already been known and 
used in nature, and that, in carrying on a process 
of mathematical reasoning, he is unconsciously solv- 
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ing a mechanical problem or explaining the form 
of a real phenomenon. Thus it was left to this 
century to ascertain that Euclid’s abstract ideas of 
extreme and mean ratio, which he applied, upwards 
of eighteen hundred years ago, to the solution of 
an abstract problem—viz., the inscribing a regular 
pentagon in a circle, were all the time accurately 
expressed in a concrete and useful form in the 
natural world in the arrangements of leaves round 
their stems, and the revolutions of the planets 
round the sun. If, therefore, the announcement of 
geometric laws of symmetry in symbols written in 
chalk on a black board, or printed on the page of 
a book, or best of all, because clearer and more 
intelligible to most persons, exhibited by models 
of wood or by drawings, the author himself being 
unknown, produces upon our minds an irresistible 
impression that what we see is the result of the 
mental act of an intelligent person who knows the 
laws in question; why should the impression be 
less clear or irresistible when we behold around 
us on every side the embodiment of the same 
laws in the forms of nature? The angles. at 
which the leaves of plants diverge, as they grow 
from the stem, express Euclid’s idea as exactly as 
any drawings or algebraic symbols could do. The 
natural models and diagrams of creation necessi- 
tate the hypothesis of a ruling Deity, as truly 
as the artificial models and diagrams necessitate 
a human intelligence. 

Such is the grand generalization to which we 
are led by the profound study of an object so 
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small and familiar as a pine-cone. It brings us 
to the meeting-place between the mind of God 
and the mind of man. We see the Angel of the 
Covenant in the understanding of the laws of 
symmetry and beauty by which it has been 
formed, as truly as Moses saw Him in the uncon- 
suming flame of the bush on Horeb. We see the 
patterns of nature displayed by God on the mount 
of vision, as truly as Moses saw the models of the 
tabernacle. The invisible things of God are set 
forth by one of the humblest things which He has 
made. A glimpse of the Divine permanence shines 
through one of the most transient things of nature, 
to tell us that the things which are seen are tem- 
poral, but the things which are unseen are eternal. 
We feel that the anchor, by which we are held and 
steadied on the great sea of life, is grounded in the 
faithfulness of a God of order. The circle, within 
which, as free agents, we can act out our own will, 
God holds in His own hand ; and its law is as sure 
and its track as certain as that of the scale round 
the pine-cone or the planet round the sun. All the 
details of our individual life are arranged with the 
same Divine wisdom as the leaf is arranged on its 
stem, which mathematicians demonstrate @ priori 
to be the fairest possible law of access to air and 
light. All our grief and perplexity, all our hope 
deferred and expectation blighted, have each their 
own place and meaning in the Divine plan for our 
perfection; and there is the most intimate relation 
in the most adverse thing to some great hidden 
harmony. Realising such thoughts as these, we feel 
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that the place on which we stand is holy ground. 
The solemn hush of the pine forest falls upon our 
spirits like the mystic presence of the Unseen and 
Eternal, and the words of the poet express our 


emotion— 
‘* Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer 
Like one in prayer I stood.” 


GCHABTER: XII. 


THE TRUE DESIGN OF WORK. 


“1nd Moses said unto the children of Israel, See, the Lord hath 
called by name Bezaleel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe 
of Fudah ; and he hath filled him with the spirit of God, in wisdom, 
in understanding, and in knowledge, and in all manner of work- 
manship ; and to devise curious works, to work in gold, and in 
silver, and in brass, and in the cutting of stones, to set them, and 
in carving of wood, lo make any manner of cunning work. And 
he hath put in his heart that he may teach, both he, and Aholiab, 
the son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan. Them hath he filled 
with wisdom of heart, to work all manner of work, of the engraver, 
and of the cunning workman, and of the embroiderer, in blue, and 
in purple, in scarlet, and in fine linen, and of the weaver, even of 
them that do any work, and of those that devise cunning work.”— 
EXODUS XXXV, 30-35. 


WE are accustomed to limit the inspiration of 
God’s Spirit to thoughts and words. Prophets and 
Psalmists were inspired to declare the will of God, 
to foretell future events, and to compose the sacred 
songs of the sanctuary ; kings were divinely anointed 
to rule with wisdom and justice; apostles were 
commissioned to preach the Gospel, and endowed 
with power to work miracles; and holy men of old 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. In 
these ways and for these ends alone, we imagine, 
the inspiration of God’s Spirit was imparted. For 
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this limitation, however, of the Spirit's mode of 
operation to thought and language, to purely 
spiritual channels, we have no warrant in Scripture. 
The thoughts of God are higher and wider than 
ours. He does not restrict Himself to any fixed 
conventional means of communication and expres- 
sion. The sevenfold Spirit has differences of 
administration and operation. He imparts diverse 
gifts. The body as well as the soul experiences 
His sanctifying influence. He enters the sphere of 
man’s labour as well as of his thought, and inspires 
the work of his hands as well as the meditations of 
his mind. It is the same Spirit which moved upon 
the face of the primeval waters, and imparted to 
the chaotic earth the potential energy by which 
light came out of its darkness, and life out of its 
death, that broods over the spiritual chaos of the 
soul, and commences in it the new creation of God. 
The same Spirit that inspired the eloquence of 
Isaiah, and the melodies of the chief musician 
Asaph, also imparted to Samson that marvellous 
bodily strength which he displayed in Herculean 
labours, and tremendous feats against the Philistines; 
and to Bezaleel and Aholiab that fine esthetic taste 
and mechanical skill, by which they were enabled 
to construct the tabernacle after the pattern shown 
on the Mount. Gideon and Jephthah carried on 
, their military campaigns; Elijah and Elisha wrought 
their miracles; Hiram of Tyre forged and engraved 
the precious metals employed in the temple of 
Solomon,—directly under the inspiration of God’s 
Spirit. The impulse to perform these secular 
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actions came upon them from God, quite as much 
as the impulse which compelled the prophets to 
proclaim religious truths. In short, it would appear 
from Scripture that the influence of the Spirit is 
co-extensive with the whole sphere of human affairs ; 
that nothing with which man has to do is without 
and beyond the proper field of His operations. 

It is very necessary that we should grasp the 
full significance of this universal working of the 
Holy Spirit; for both religion and common life 
suffer from the false and limited views which we 
entertain of His agency. Religion is commonly 
considered to be a mere matter of opinion, devotion, 
or ceremony. It is a rule to direct us how we are 
to behave ourselves in the house of God, and to 
regulate our worship; it is a thing of the Sunday 
and the sanctuary. It is confined, we think, to the 
interests of the soul, and has nothing to do with the 
affairs of the body,—with our worldly business and 
our domestic and social relations. We parcel out 
our life into separate and distinct portions, and call 
one part sacred and another secular. This, we say, 
belongs to the world—that belongs to God; one 
action is religious, another is purely worldly. In this 
way we make the Word of God of none effect by 
our human glosses, teaching as the commandments of 
God the mere traditions of men. In this way we put 
asunder what God hath joined together. What is 
the lesson conveyed to us by the Theocratic govern- 
ment of Israel, the peculiar model people, whose 
affairs, secular and religious, national and individual, 


were regulated directly by God Himself? Is it not 
x 
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that the whole of life is one; that true religion is 
the proper use of man’s whole being, and of the 
universe around him? What does the ascension of 
our Lord teach us? Is it not the unity of life; the 
oneness of the natural and the religious life? Our 
Lord carried up with Him into heaven His body 
as well as His soul,—the results of His whole life 
on earth—the thirty years of silent and obscure 
labour as a carpenter in Nazareth, as well as the 
three years of His recognised ministry of doctrine 
and miracle, and transfigured and elevated them 
both for ever. By His life on earth He imparted 
to the whole earth a heavenly character, made every 
spot of common ground an altar, every common 
meal a sacrament, every action of daily life a worship. 
Godliness is now profitable unto all things. It is 
not the setting up of an estrangement between man 
and the outer world, but the working out of a true 
harmony between them; not the elimination of 
any of the elements of man’s life, but the proper 
blending of the whole,—the sanctification of body, 
soul, and spirit; the doing all, whether we eat or 
drink, or whatsoever we do, to the glory of God. 
Bearing in mind this solemn truth of the unity 
of all life, let me proceed to consider the significance 
of the inspiration of Bezaleel and Aholiab. This 
fact is not of individual but of general application. 
It is not unique, but representative. It shows to us 
the true meaning and design of a// work. It teaches 
us that natural, as well as spiritual talents, are the 
good gifts of God,—that the right use of the powers 
of the artist, the musician, the poet, the artizan, the 
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mechanic, the day labourer, is due to the inspiration 
of the Spirit. Rightly considered, all nature is the 
tabernacle of God, constructed for His worship. 
The tabernacle of the wilderness, as I have said, 
was a miniature model of the whole earth, just as 
the people of Israel were the miniature pattern of 
all nations. Every man has a part assigned to him 
in the erection and adorning of this wonderful taber- 
nacle, whose floor is the green fields, whose walls 
are the rocks and mountains, and whose roof is the 
ever-changing sky. Every man who does a day’s 
work is a fellow-worker with God, in carrying out 
His great design in creation, in improving the face 
of nature, changing the wilderness into a garden, 
developing the latent resources and capabilities of 
the earth, converting its crude materials into shapes 
of beauty, and forms of usefulness, in making the 
world fairer and richer, and better fitted to be the 
home of redeemed man, and the shrine of the Most 
High God. The farmer who makes grass to grow 
upon the mountains, and converts the waste places 
of the earth into fertile meadows and smiling corn 
fields; the labourer who drains and trenches the 
soil; the engineer who constructs bridges and roads; 
the architect who builds dwellings and temples; 
the artizan who changes the metallic ore and the 
timber of the earth into useful and ornamental 
articles; the manufacturer who adapts to human 
uses the raw materials which the earth furnishes; 
the artist who idealises the scenes and the objects 
of nature and of human life; the poet who moulds 
the sins and sufferings of the race into forms of 
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beauty in his melodious verse, thus enabling us to 
lose the sense of pain in the feeling of literary en- 
joyment—as the people of southern Italy convert 
the soft plastic lava that has devastated their homes 
and fields into beautiful ornaments worn on the 
bosom; are each and all contributing to make the 
earth a tabernacle for God’s glory, and for man’s 
worship and welfare. 

Such is the aspect in which we ought to regard 
our daily work. It is not an aimless, capricious 
thing. It has a wise plan, a noble purpose. Like 
mechanics and artisans and common _ labourers 
working at a building, each in his own particular 
department helping to complete the whole, and to 
realise the plan of the architect, so each of us in our 
special worldly calling is carrying out the plan of 
the Great Architect, and helping to build up a noble 
and enduring structure. What is that plan of God 
which the work of the meanest day-labourer is 
needed to fulfil? It is no less than our recovery 
from the fall, the redemption of a ruined world. 
Toil is the first stage of the process of redemption,— 
‘the condition cf man’s elevation out of the state of 
a sinful, suffering, degraded creature, to the friend- 
ship, fellowship, and likeness of God.’ In the Pacific 
Ocean there are lovely islands built entirely by 
coral zoophytes, out of the profound depths of the 
ocean. Raised above the waves, floating germs of 
vegetation alight on them, and speedily cover them 
with a fair clothing of verdure. Man comes and 
takes up his abode on these Edens, and makes their 
resources subservient to the purposes of human life. 
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By and bye the missionary appears, and by the 
preaching of the Gospel changes the moral wilder- 
ness into a garden of the Lord. The last great 
result is thus but the completion of a process begun 
by the mere natural instinct of a creature in the 
depths of the ocean. The work of the missionary 
rests upon, and is closely connected with the work 
of the polyp. So is it with human toil. It may be 
a mere instinctive process carried on in the depths of 
spiritual ignorance; a blind, aimless motion, having 
no higher object than the mere satisfying of natural 
wants. Man may be induced to work purely by 
physical necessity, because he cannot otherwise get 
his bread; and yet toil is absolutely necessary as 
the foundation upon which the spiritual structure 
of our soul’s salvation is laid. The effects of the 
fall began indeed in the soul; and it is in the soul 
that they must first be counteracted. The work 
of grace is radical. It begins in the heart, and 
spreads outwardly through the life. But work is 
the fulcrum by which its blessed leverage is exerted, 
the discipline through which it is carried out. 

This was what God meant when He said, ‘In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” “Ye 
shall be as gods,” said Satan to our first parents. 
Ye shall recline at ease amid the bowers of Eden, 
and possess and enjoy all things by a mere wish. 
Ye shall have all power and blessedness without 
any trouble, and be perfectly independent of God. 
Our first parents believed the wicked lie. They 
gave up dressing and keeping the garden; they 
stretched forth their hand to take what did not 
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belong to them,—upon which no care of theirs had 
been expended,—which they had not purchased as 
it were by their labour and obedience to the 
command of God. And immediately their eyes 
were opened, and they saw the dreadful mistake 
they had committed. Instead of gods, they be- 
came slaves; instead of possessing all things, they 
lost what they had, and were driven out of their 
beautiful estate into the desolate wilderness. Their 
sin threw all nature out of gear in relation to the 
human race. Nature fulfilled its purposes perfectly 
still, but these purposes did not fit in and harmon- 
ise as of old with man’s wants and efforts. The 
ground, as it came into contact with him, was 
cursed. Hitherto his employment was simply the 
healthful, pleasureable exercise of his faculties of 
mind and body; but now it passed into toil and 
pain. And while more severe, it became less pro- 
ductive; it became a sore struggle with elements 
that no longer smiled upon and helped his efforts ; 
a weary, exhausting contest with thorny soil and 
stormy climate, which covered the face with sweat, 
and wrung the heart with sorrow. Work in itself 
was not the curse of man, for there was work 
before the fall, and there shall be work after the 
restoration; there was work in Eden, and there 
shall be work in heaven. Work in itself is the 
essential condition of man’s growth and happiness. 
It is honourable and blessed. But work that has 
become toil, and employment that has become 
pain,—labour that is excessive and fruitless, leading 
to disappointment and sorrow alike whether it suc- 
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ceeds or fails,—this is the sign and seal of man’s 
degradation, the consequence of his fall. In bring- 
ing upon mankind this heavy sentence of toil, God 
mingled mercy with judgment. He designed the 
curse to be more remedial than penal. It was 
the first chastisement of a gracious Father seeking 
to recover His children to obedience and favour; 
the stern commencement of man’s higher education. 
Toil was meant to be for a being who could not 
stand alone in his helplessness, the ¢redizs along 
which he was to be trained and disciplined to 
bring forth the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 
Toil, first of all, teaches man his utter poverty. 
He forfeited life and all the means of life by his 
sin. As an outlaw under sentence of outlawry, 
he can hold no possessions whatever; he has no 
right even to his daily bread. This is the sermon 
which his toil is constantly teaching him. Toil is 
the price with which we buy back the necessaries 
and blessings of life. Nature gave to Adam all 
that he required. All things were his without 
toil, because of his moral harmony with the Lord 
of nature; she gives us nothing, because of our 
moral alienation from Him,—until we have given 
an equivalent in the sweat of our brow. Our work 
is thus an earnest and humble prayer for our daily 
bread. Laborare est orare. With the law that in 
the sweat of his face man shall eat bread, all the 
arrangements of nature by which human food is 
grown are correlated. His daily bread is produced 
by an annual plant that requires constant care, and 
must be sown and reaped afresh every season ; 
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and the world’s annual harvests suffice only for the 
world’s annual food. Ail the esculent vegetables 
are annual or biennial. Most of the plants whose 
production of sugar or starch is forced, do not flower, 
as we see in the sugar-cane, or contract diseases 
like the potato. Trees which produce human food, 
although perennial, need cultivation and grafting. 
If neglected, they speedily degenerate; and being 
very short-lived, as compared with other trees, 
they require to be frequently renewed. We read 
that in the South Sea Islands nature pours her 
bounty into man’s lap without any toil or care of 
his own. But even the bread-fruit tree, upon 
which he principally depends for his food, produces 
in the wild state a fruit that is totally worthless; 
while the fruit of the edible variety is seedless, 
and thus can only be propagated by human toil 
and care. The banana too, which supplies so large 
a portion of the food of the tropics, bears seed only 
in the Andaman Islands, where it springs up as a 
second growth whenever the forests are cleared. 
Everywhere else it, is seedless, and is propagated 
solely by suckers which spring up when the parent 
plant has fruited, or by cuttings. How greatly 
is the process of man’s redemption from the effects 
of the curse, of his rise in morals and intelligence, 
aided by this wise arrangement of nature! Did 
his food grow like acorns or beech-mast upon 
long-lived trees, requiring no toil, or care, or fore- 
thought of his own, the most efficient means to his 
advancement would have been wanting ; the curse 
would have deepened his degradation, instead of 
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containing as it does, now at its core, the means of 
its own removal, the inverse aid of man’s physical 
and spiritual progress. Thus, even in “those summer 
isles of Eden,” where to live is ever to seem falling 
asleep in a half dream, man has to labour for his 
bread in the sweat of his brow; or, if in any part 
of the world this sentence is suspended, man 
suffers the penalty in some other form. For the 
wild roots and fruits which he gathers with no 
trouble he pays the price in weakness of body 
and mind, in a low moral position, or in painful and 
loathsome diseases. Nature will not suffer a man 
to make a savage of himself, depending upon the 
chance spontaneous productions of the soil, with 
impunity. There is no deliverance for man any- 
where from the curse,—that in the sweat of his 
face, or in sorrow, he shall eat of his bread. 
Everywhere he is taught his absolute destitution ; 
and in some shape or form of toil he must pay 
the price for all the necessaries of life which he 
forfeited by sin. 

But further, toil makes man subject to the law 
which he had broken. He sought to escape from 
law by his transgression. The devil promised him 
boundless freedom; all restraints of obedience were 
to be removed. But this freedom was delusive. 
Striving to escape from the beneficent law of God, 
he fell under the cruel law of poverty, hunger, and 
death. Not a crust to stand between him and 
starvation, can he win from the barren wilderness 
without obeying the law of God,—without sub- 
mitting to the Divine sentence: “In the sweat of 
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thy face shalt thou eat bread.” He must become, as 
Mr. Brown says, the servant of the laws by which God 
maintains the order and life of the world, if he 
would earn the smallest blessing from their co-oper- 
ation. Only by falling in with the Divine rule in 
every work, can any man hope to succeed in it. 
Those who conquer nature are those who compre- 
hend and obey her. It is the strong and fixed 
root of obedience that bears aloft the breeze-tossed 
blossom of freedom. Much may be done, but 
nothing can be enjoyed, against God’s will. And 
pleasure, like the coiled steel-spring of a watch, 
exists no longer than it feels the check that makes 
it serve the spirit; it derives all its vigour from 
control. Our success in everything is proportioned 
to our knowledge of, and obedience to law. A 
thousand seeming accidents which baffle the igno- 
rant and careless, obey the control of the careful 
and intelligent. This then is the first rudimentary 
lesson which our toil teaches us,—that we can get 
no blessing by the transgression of the laws of 
God,—that only in so far as we obey these laws 
do they bless us. All our work is thus a needful 
discipline of obedience; a keeping time and step 
on the part of the human race to the music of the 
universe, all whose objects obey unchanging laws 
and show forth by their obedience the glory of 
God. 

But further still, toil opens the door into the 
sphere of duty, and is the hinge on which the 
deepest relationships and richest experiences of life 
turn. Not for himself does any man toil. There 
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are the young and the aged, the wards and pen- 
sioners of society, dependent upon his labours. 
Wife and children have to be provided for. <A 
very large proportion of the daily work of the 
world, whether in the house or out of it, has direct 
reference to children; a still larger proportion prob- 
ably is done for their sake, and but for them would 
not be done at all. It is beyond dispute that wife 
and little ones, and dependent friends hold a place in 
and exert an influence with respect to the work of 
man, the importance of which can hardly be over- 
estimated. Or, if a man is alone, the great house- 
hold of the world needs his help. And for all 
these much of the sweat that bedews his brow, and 
of the care that wrings his heart is expended. God 
has so organised society that all the duties of all 
its relations flow out of man’s toil. Indeed, so 
close is the connection between them, that it has 
been noticed that the marriage rate everywhere 
invariably depends upon the state of the labour 
market, increasing with the demand for work and 
decreasing in a time of stagnation and idleness. It 
would seem to be a law of life that when labour is 
successful man seeks to share its duties and bene- 
fits with others; and thus seeks to ascend into the 
higher sphere of self-sacrifice and devotion. Thus, 
through his toil, the noblest and purest relation- 
ships of life unfold to him their significance, and 
unutterably enrich and exalt his life. 

But the highest ministry which our toil performs, 
is to bring us into communion and fellowship with 
God our Redeemer, to make us fellow-workers with 
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Him. Through our work we create an Eden out 
of the wilderness, realise the ideal of the primeval 
paradise, bring back the lost harmony between the 
capacities of nature and the wants of man, and 
prepare the way for the glorious palingenesis of the 
earth and the restitution of all things. Through 
our toil we learn to think, to work, to create in the 
track and after the method of God. We enter into 
His purposes, comprehend His plans, and sym- 
pathize with His feelings. The patience which the 
husbandman exercises in waiting through the long 
summer months for the fruit of what he sows, and 
which the artist and mechanic display in slowly 
developing their special work, enables us in some ~ 
measure to understand the patience of God in His 
work of providence and redemption. The disap- 
pointments and failures to which all kinds of work 
are exposed, prepare us for sympathising with 
God’s grief over the ruins of the world which He 
had made all very good, and over the disappoint- 
ments which He meets in His redemption work. 
The courage, the faith, the devotion, the per- 
severance, the self-denial which our daily work calls 
forth, are closely related to our higher moral and 
spiritual discipline, and have the most important 
effect in redeeming us from the consequences of the 
fall. 

Such was the beneficent design which God had 
in view when He ordained that in the sweat of his 
face man should eat bread. But how few look 
upon their toil in this aspect! How few regard it 
as a moral discipline,—as the means by which the 
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lost harmony of nature, and human nature, may be 
restored. The majority look upon their work 
merely as the means by which they may earn 
money to buy the necessaries or luxuries of life. 
A day’s labour is given solely for the purpose of 
getting a day’s pay. Wages, salary, profits, a com- 
petency, a fortune——this is the sole end for which 
most people work with their head or their hands. 
They value their work exclusively at its money- 
worth. And thus regarding it, we need not wonder 
that it should so often be considered a drudgery, 
and should be disliked,—that men should shirk it 
as much as they can, and scamp it when they can- 
not shirk it. This is the secret of all the bad, 
dishonest, careless work in the world; of the 
adulterations in trade; of inferior materials, cheap 
and easy metheds of workmanship, and an en- 
deavour to procure a show of finish with the least 
possible labour in handicraft; of gambling opera- 
tions and fraudulent bankruptcies in business; of 
the haste to be rich at whatever sacrifice of personal 
conscience and character, and of the welfare of 
others. It is because we look upon work not as 
a calling of God—a moral discipline of our souls,— 
but merely as a means of enriching and surround- 
ing ourselves with the vanities and pleasures of the 
world, that the moral sense of our nation has been 
so widely debauched, and our old ideas of right and 
wrong have largely changed places. Work leading 
to such results is indeed a curse. It has no blessing 
in it. So far from helping to rescue men from the 
effects of the fall, it only plunges them deeper in 
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sin and in alienation from God. Instead of bruising 
the head of the serpent by their work, Satan 
bruises their head by it. It is not the discipline 
of God that conduces to life, but the service of the 
god of this world, the wages of which is death. 
When shall men learn the great truth that the money 
which their labour earns is not the true reward of it. 
No workman can be paid by mere money; for money 
has no relation of kind to the expenditure of brain 
and muscle, of heart and life, which his labour has 
cost. The money that is paid is only the means of 
living ; the reward of the work is the satisfaction 
that we have in it, and the moral good that it 
has done to ourselves, and the good to others which 
it has effected in the world. It is by the crown 
of life—his own truest and highest life, that is 
developed and promoted by his labour—that the 
workman is rewarded. 

We need the inspiration of God’s Spirit,—the 
inspiration which Bezaleel and Aholiab had,—to 
rescue our work from the degradation into which 
it so easily slides, and make it what God meant it 
to be. The very labour of our hands sinks down 
into depraved methods, unless kept up by the 
ennobling influence of God’s Spirit. Satan, whose 
unceasing object it is to defile and degrade the 
world, and make the consequences of man’s sin 
irremediable, is ever on the watch to suggest ways 
and means by which the workman may dishonour 
his calling and mar his work; and his temptations 
fall in too readily with man’s natural carelessness 
and love of sin. He knows well the powerful 
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reaction of outward acts upon the _ inward 
nature ; how a man grows morally like his pursuit, 
as the dyer’s hand becomes like the stuff in which 
he works. He knows how rapidly the bad, careless 
workman becomes demoralized; how impossible it 
is to retain a love of truth and righteousness in 
the midst of dishonest practices in hand-labour or 
in trade ; and therefore he is as busy in the market- 
place and in the workshop as in the sanctuary and 
the closet. It is necessary, then, that we should 
have the aid of God’s good Spirit to repel his 
temptations, and to inspire us with a love of all 
that is pure and honest and lovely and of good 
report in our daily calling. 

The inspiration of the Spirit does not indeed 
impart gifts—does not stand in place of natural 
abilities and attainments. Men have different 
talents naturally; and a Christian may have only 
one talent, while a thoroughly worldly man may 
have ten. And yet it is marvellous what the in- 
spiration of the Spirit can do, even in the absence 
or deficiency of natural attainments. The entrance 
of God’s Word gives light, and makes the simple 
wise. Conversion is itself an education. Religion 
exalts and ennobles the whole man. It quickens 
and elevates all his powers, and makes itself felt 
in everything with which he has to do. We see 
the marvellous influence of even a false religion in 
the achievements of the nations of antiquity. It 
was their faith in a spiritual world which enabled 
the ancient Greeks and Romans to make the marble 
speak and the canvas breathe. Their religion was 
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the Castalian fount from whence their spirit drank 
the inspiration of poetry. We see the marvellous 
influence of the Christian religion, even although 
mixed with much superstition, in the art of the 
Middle Ages—in those paintings of sacred subjects, 
and those abbeys and cathedrals which are the 
admiration of our age. There is nothing in Christi- 
anity that forbids; but on the contrary, everything 
that favours the widest expansion, the loftiest 
achievement of the human mind, and the most 
skilful production of the human hand. Unless it be 
true, as it has been said, that Christianity is superior 
to all other religions in its power to develop the 
intellect, the skill, the taste of man—how shall we 
commend it as a revelation from God adapted to 
the whole nature of man? The reason why we have 
fallen behind the ancients in the arts of life, is because 
Christendom has rejected all other faiths and has not 
been baptized with the spirit of the Gospel. It is 
because the intellect and skill of Christian nations 
are moulded by carnal and earthly influences, and not 
by heavenly and spiritual. ‘The Christian mind 
grovels where it ought to soar; the fading ‘visible 
excludes the eternal unseen; the present has banished 
the future; and mammon has usurped the throne 
of God. Great masses of our workmen have thrown 
‘off the fear of God altogether, and live in infidelity, 
ungodliness, and sin; and hence they have no high 
standard of work, no purifying and ennobling 
thoughts which would influence their work, and 
make it good and noble too. It is vain to expect 
that. those who do not fear God will regard man. 
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The stream cannot rise higher than its fountain ; 
and as the spirit of man is, so are his works. 

It behoves all who are Christians, then, to show 
what Christianity can do in the way of purifying 
and ennobling common every-day work. Let us 
seek to make our work an essential part of our 
religion. Our Saviour Himself—the embodiment, 
the Alpha and Omega of all religion—was a 
carpenter, and doubtless displayed, in the exercise 
of that humble handicraft, the same Divine and 
human virtues which distinguished His _ public 
ministry. He felt it as noble to fashion homely 
rustic implements of toil and articles of furniture 
for His neighbours, in the obscure workshop in 
Nazareth, as afterwards to multiply the loaves and 
fishes for the multitude, and to calm the wild storm 
on the Sea of Galilee. The Apostles were fisher- 
men, and their heavenly calling of fishers of men 
was moulded and directed by their earthly calling. 
St. Paul was a tent-maker, and in the prosecution 
of his business preached the Gospel of his blessed 
Lord. The course which the Gospel took, in con- 
verting the world and forming the Christian Church, 
was determined by the wanderings of a tent-maker 
in search of his ordinary work. It was because 
Ephesus was the centre of his trade that St. Paul’s 
steps were directed to it; and his heavenly business 
in converting souls flowed between the banks, as 
it were, of his earthly business. Let us too seek 
in our daily calling to follow our high calling in 
Christ Jesus. Let the work of the week be a help 


and not a hindrance to the worship of the Sabbath. 
Vi 
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Let the labour of the hand harmonize with the pro- 
fession of. the life. Let the man of business be 
the man of God. Let us ever remember that when 
we are honestly doing our daily work, we are: not 
merely yielding to a necessity imposed upon us, 
without which we cannot get any of the good things 
of life; but are carrying out the gracious purposes 
of our heavenly Father, who desires to make this 
world fairer and brighter for His creatures, and who 
would fain make them holier and happier by their 
work. And let us take encouragement from the 
Divine assurance, that if our labour is thus in the 
Lord it will not be in vain—it will help to accomplish 
the great design and the good pleasure of God’s 
goodness. 

The labour of Bezaleel, from a worldly point of 
view, was evanescent. The tabernacle which he 
constructed with such rare skill, passed away; all 
its precious materials and workmanship disappeared 
like a beautiful dream of the morning, and not a 
trace of them now remains on the face of the earth. 
And yet, notwithstanding this, the work of Bezaleel 
was abiding in its spiritual results. Israel reaped 
the benefit of it through all their generations. We 
ourselves are the better for it to-day. Our Christi- 
anity, our civilization. itself, is based upon the 
fleeting fabric which the Jewish artist erected in 
the wilderness. Our work may appear far less im- 
portant and far more transient than his. Many of 
the tasks in which we engage serve very brief, and 
apparently trifling purposes indeed. Many of them 
have no. value>in themselves,: except as tests’ of 
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character, as a discipline of steadfastness. They 
are not ends, but merely instruments, which God 
has furnished, by the thorough use of which we 
may train ourselves to higher things. It seems 
absurd to see grown-up men and women spending 
their whole life in some of the petty employments 
by which daily bread is earned. And this feeling 
of the trivial nature of many of our labours is a 
strong temptation to perform them in a careless 
way and in an indifferent spirit. It does not matter, 
we think, how we perform such work, provided it 
looks well and fetches its price. It will not make 
much difference to the world, and it will soon pass 
away. But let us overcome this temptation by the 
thought, that while the outward aspects and results 
of our work may pass away in the changes of time, 
its inward spzrztual substance will remain; its results 
will be treasured up for ever in our own lives, 
and will live and act for good or evil, when that 
night has come upon us in which no man can work. 
Whatever, therefore, our hands may find to do, let 
us seek the inspiration of the Spirit, that we may 
do it with all our might and skill, that we may 
raise all our toil into work zn the Lord. And thus 
planting our feet upon the lowest step of the ladder 
‘of redemption, we shall ascend to the top, and 
regain through the discipline of our toil all that we 
lost through the curse of our sin. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LESSONS FROM THE LILIES. 
** Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow.” —ST. MATTHEW VI, 28. 


1. THE great characteristic of spring plants is the pro- 
duction of their blossoms dzrect from the root, and 
not, as in the plants of summer and autumn, from 
the sides and extremities of leaf-covered shoots. A 
large proportion of spring plants are bulbous, such 
as the snowdrop, the lily, and the crocus—sending 
forth their blossoms at once from the bulb; a con- 
siderable number put. forth the blossom without 
any foliage, as the butter-bur and the colt’s-foot 
among herbaceous plants, and the sloe, the mezereon, 
and the almond among shrubs and trees; and all 
the rest, while they produce foliage and blossoms 
contemporaneously, develop the blossom, not from 
the foliage, but from the root, as in the primrose, 
the dandelion, and the daisy. And the reason of 
this is that in spring the weather is so capricious— 
alternate cold and heat, sunshine and frost—that 
nature hastens to ripen her seed as rapidly as 
possible, and therefore takes a hurried leap over 
the foliage to get to her ends at once. The life 
of the plant is in such danger from the weather, 
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that the parts which are necessary to perpetuate 
the species are more important, and sooner developed 
than the parts which are merely necessary for the 
well-being of the individual. Nature is more. care- 
ful of the type than of the single life; and the pro- 
duction of blossoms direct from the root, and larger 
in size, and brighter in colour than at any other 
season, is her beautiful way of saying this in the 
expressive language of flowers. And is not what 
is thus true in the physical world irue also in the 
world of human nature? All the spring-growths 
of human life come direct from the root of our being, 
The blossoms of faith, hope, and love that are 
fairest and freshest are impulses and intuitions of 
the heart, and not slow growths elaborated by the 
foliage of experience. First thoughts, that seem to 
come like inspirations directly from the Source of 
all good, are better than second thoughts that 
result from careful calculations and long processes 
of balancing of reasons. The summer and the autumn 
of life teach us caution and reserve, and we pro- 
duce our blossoms half concealed among the cloud 
of leaves that have nourished them. But the spring 
gives confidence and openness, and loves to display 
its beauties with a charming candour and simplicity. 
The child’s mind leaps at once by a kind of 
heavenly instinct to its wise conclusions; and the 
child’s heart prompts at once its loving deeds. 
The training and discipline of heaven are meant 
to give us this directness and simplicity of the child- 
mind and heart—to bring back the spring of the 
soul in which whatsoever things are pure, and 
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honest, and lovely, and of good report will be the 
result of a free spontaneous intuition, and not of a 
slow, logical induction. Happy are we if—when 
the snows of those dreary winter trials that have 
blighted our life have passed away—our souls have 
been so restored—made so fresh and young in the 
new spring life that has come upon us from on 
high, as that we shall put forth the beauties of 
holiness and the fruits of righteousness directly from 
hearts that are rooted and grounded in the Love 
that passeth knowledge. 

2. While sitting one day in a musing mood on the 
summit of a lofty mountain, I noticed growing in the 
crevices of the rock beside me a few plants, which 
are usually found only in the thick grassy sward of 
cultivated fields. In that bare bleak spot they were 
removed from the competition and pressure of 
their fellows, and had to struggle only with the 
elements for existence. But instead of becoming 
more luxuriant in consequence, they were dwarfed 
and stunted, and miserable looking in comparison 
with their lowland brethren. So is it, I thought, 
with human beings. We all long at times to escape 
from the cares and fierce competition of our com- 
plicated social life, and to find our happiness in the 
primitive simplicity of nature. But the evils of the 
wilderness are in reality worse than those of the : 
crowd. Better far the struggle for existence among 
our fellows, which helps to make us patient and 
self-denying, and fruitful in every good word and 
work, than the struggle with the loneliness and 
monotony of the hermitage, which makes the mind 
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morbid, and leaves so much of our nature unde- 
veloped. ; 

3. To the plant growing in the-dry, parched land, 
the cloudless sun is a foe that blasts and destroys. 
But let its thirsty root have access to water in the 
irrigating channel, and immediately the withering 
sun is converted into the best of friends. The scorch- 
ing rays that formerly caused the leaves to droop 
and languish now fill them with strong and vigor- 
ous life. What was a curse is changed into a bless- 
ing; and all the forces of nature, that would 
otherwise have ruined the plant, now conspire to 
help its growth. So the fierce rays of the world 
blight and wither the soul that has no counteract- 
ing and restorative principle of faith. But let the 
root of our being reach the river that maketh glad 
the city of our God—let it drink from the heavenly 
well-springs—and immediately the blighting power 
of the world is overcome; the afflictions which are 
not joyous but grievous, help us to bring forth the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness; and all. things 
minister to our faith and growth in grace. 

4. In the midst of the everlasting snows of Mont 
Blanc—surrounded on every side by glaciers, and 
elevated many thousands of feet above the valley— 
there is a solitary projecting rock, where the scanty 
soil is covered in July with rare Alpine plants. 
The rays of the sun, reflected by the snow and 
ice around, shine with double power upon this 
favoured spot, and create a warm genial climate, 
in which the flowers bloom with unexampled beauty 
and luxuriance; while the frozen peaks shelter 
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them from all the storms as in a kind of natural 
conservatory. Thus the very inhospitable forces 
of nature minister to the welfare of these flowers. 
When first I saw this summer garden in the midst 
of eternal winter, my heart was touched with the 
peculiar pathos of the sight. It was an emblem to 
me of the blessedness to be found even in the midst 
of a sorrow that blights and chills the whole life. 
The things that seem to be against us are in reality 
working together for our good. The very winter 
of our sore distress creates a summer climate of 
the soul, in which the flowers of grace grow fairer 
and faster than in iots which to worldly eyes are 
more favourable; and our great grief itself shelters 
us from the petty cares and troubles that make 
the lives of others wretched—and imparts a dignity 
and a grandeur to the landscape of life—clothing 
it with the serene white chastity of heaven. The 
greenest alpine meadow I ever saw was one that 
lay immediately beneath an overhanging secondary 
glacier, and was watered by the chill incessant drip 
of its melting. And some of the most beautiful 
Christian characters I have ever witnessed were those 
who were always delivered unto death by reason of 
some grievous affliction, causing them to water their 
couch night after night with their tears. I have 
known men and women whose own lives were cold 
and barren of all ordinary joy, and yet who 
nourished, by the wisdom and pity which their 
sorrow taught them, other lives under their in- 
fluence into living warmth, and beauty, and fruit- 
fulness. 
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5. After the creamy blossoms of the mountain-ash 
or rowan have passed away, a time succeeds in 
which the tree has no special beauty or brightness. 
It lingers during the summer months in dull cold 
uniform greenness. But all through this dormant 
season, it is silently and unmarkedly preparing for 
the rich crop of scarlet berries with which it is 
crowned in autumn. So the mind has periods of 
dullness, which usually occur after periods of 
much fertility and creative power. It sheds its 
intellectual blossoms, and sinks into a state of 
langour and inaction. But this dreary time is the 
herald of renewed activity and increased brightness 
to come. The beauty of the autumnal fruitful- 
ness more than compensates for the seeming blank- 
ness and idleness of the summer. The fallow of 
the mind helps to fulfil the promise of its power. 
We must make allowance in human life as in 
nature, for the period of comparative unsightliness 
which follows the fading of the flower, and inter- 
venes between that and the ripening of the fruit. 

6. Leaves work for the whole tree; no part of 
it is independent of them, or could exist without 
them. Blossoms, on the other hand, have a higher 
and more special function to perform. They ela- 
‘borate honey, and perfume, and sweet juices not 
derivable from the leaves, and having special 
relation to the fruit. So is it with the human tree. 
Our existence and welfare depend upon those who 
till the soil and reap the fields. Our whole social 
economy is based upon the labour of their hands. 
They produce the food and work for the maintenance 
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of the whole community. But poets and artists 
have higher functions assigned to them. They are 
the blossoms of humanity, whose creations impart 
colour and fragrance, light and sweetness to our 
life. To them we owe the most precious and endur- 
ing fruits of our civilization. Their work concerns 
the grander and nobler future—the fruit whose 
seed is beauty and purity, and. whose end is ever- 
lasting life. 

7. The seeds of a Begonia taken from the same pod 
will. germinate, some in a few days, some at the 
end of a year, and some at various intermediate 
times, even when they are all placed in the same 
external circumstances and exposed to the same 
conditions of growth. Similar differences of mental 
development and moral character are often  ex- 
hibited by members of the same family, brought 
up around one mother’s knee, and trained and 
educated in the same loving school of home. 

8. Every one knows the beautiful downy head that 
succeeds the gaudy yellow flower of the common 
dandelion. It is composed of the delicate feather- 
winged seeds which the wind carries from place 
to place, so as to spread the plant as widely as 
possible in situations suitable for its growth. To 
country children it often serves as a rustic clock. 
They blow away the little feathery seeds, in order to 
find out the time of day from the number of the ones 
that remain behind on the cushioned summit of the 
stem. All the little folks think of is their own 
amusement; and yet, in this trivial pastime they 
are fulfilling one of the most important purposes 
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of nature, viz, the dispersion of seed and the 
clothing of the earth with life and beauty. Are 
there not children of a larger growth, who fulfil 
the great purposes of God while carrying on their 
own designs?» The sport of men is often the serious 
work of Heaven. The wicked are said to be 
“the sword of God.” They work out their own 
plans, while all the time they are unconsciously 
employed as instruments in the hands of God in 
fulfilling His will. No thought have they beyond 
their own interest or glory ; but He who rules the 
world in the interest of truth and _ righteousness 
wields them for higher objects, and makes use 
even of those who will not have Him to reign 
over them, to advance the cause and kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. Let us take heed, lest while we are 
only amusing ourselves, we should be scattering 
ignorantly the seed of evil influences, which may 
take root in other hearts, and lead to their undoing. 
The idle breath that blows away some airy trifle, 
merely to mark and pass the time, may have 
results as wide as the world, and as lasting as 
eternity. 

9g. In fresh water streams and ponds in the 
south of Europe, there grows a curious plant, with 
long narrow leaves, admirably adapted for its 
habitat, called the Valisneria spiralis. When the 
period of flowering comes, it puts forth a long 
slender stem, which, by a series of spiral curves, 
ascends to the surface, and there produces the 
blossom. Although it grows itself in water, it can 
only flower in the air. It can develop its leaves 
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and stems to any extent at the bottom of the 
pond; but it requires the medium of the pure 
sunlit atmosphere above, to enable it to carry on 
the process of fertilization by which seed is formed 
and the plant propagated. However deep, there- 
fore, the stratum of water above it may be, it 
elongates, strengthens, and curves its stem, and 
rests not till it reaches the top, wheretiunm the 
freedom of another element it may exhibit its 
latent beauty, and fulfil the highest function of 
its life. So should it be with us. Through every 
adverse element in which we are placed, we should 
seek to reach up to the free bright air of hope and 
love. Above every tide of unfavourable circum- 
stances, we should strive to wear the white flower 
of a blameless life. Following our high calling in 
Christ Jesus, drawn by the attraction of the things 
that are above, we shall ascend in faith through 
the hostile elements of a world lying in wicked- 
ness, and unfold the blossom of our immortality 
in the bright sunshine and calm air of heaven. 
Living no more unto ourselves, but unto Him 
that died for us and rose again, we shall be able 
to rise high above our natural life in self-sacrifice 
and devotion, and develop in a congenial element 
the highest products of the soul. 

10. When the leading shoot of a deciduous tree, 
such as a beech or an elm, is accidentally broken 
off, nature easily makes up for the deficiency ; for 
such trees are provided with subsidiary branches, 
growing at such an angle at the top of the tree, 
that any one of them can speedily assume the per- 
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pendicular attitude, and take the place of the lost 
leader. But it is different with a pine-tree, which is 
the most orderly and symmetrical of all trees, grow- 
ing in a series of tiers or stories, composed of 
branches, radiating out horizontally on every side 
from each joint in the stem. When its leader is 
destroyed, therefore, it is a serious loss, which can 
only be repaired with great difficulty; for the 
subsidiary branches at the top stand as nearly as 
possible at right angles with the leading shoot. 
Left to itself, the tree would grow out of shape 
and become dwarfed and stunted. But the gardener 
can remedy the defect, by selecting the last formed 
of the lateral branches on the first tier, and allowing 
it to grow freely, while the other branches of the 
same tier are clipped and foreshortened. In this 
way, without the slightest guidance or support, the 
favoured branch gradually raises itself from the 
horizontal position of a lateral to the perpendicular 
position of a leader; and the symmetry of the tree 
is restored. All that is required is to check by 
pruning the growth of the other branches around 
it, until the adventitious one has gained a supremacy, 
and nature does the rest. So is it in human life. 
There are deciduous natures as it were, pliable, 
elastic, that recover easily from any injury or loss. 
They repair spontaneously the breaches of evil 
fortune; and repressed in one direction, they grow 
quickly in another; and preserve without toil or 
trouble the general contour of their nature. On 
the other hand there are coniferous natures, stiff, 
formal, precise, which are enduring in the moulds 
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of custom, and cannot be made easily to depart 
from the even tenor of their way. When such 
natures suffer injury they do not recover easily. 
When they lose their chief aim and object in life, 
they do not take kindly to lower modes and 
other purposes. They can only regain the lost 
vantage ground through sore repressions and dis- 
appointments. Only through other losses can they 
retrieve the loss they have sustained ; only through 
other wounds do they rise superior to the wound 
which their nature has received. To all of us it is. 
a grievous process to abandon long-cherished habits 
and adopt new ones, to seek fresh hopes and follow 
other aims when the old familiar ones have been 
cut off. It is through the repressions and losses of 
the things that are below, that the Christian seeks 
the things that are above; and the trial that seems 
to destroy the beauty and symmetry of the earthly 
life, only makes it more perfect by giving it a 
new direction, and teaching it to aspire in faith and 
hope towards its kindred heaven. 

11. The star of heaven is seen over every new 
birth and young life, as the star of Bethlehem 
shone over the cradle of the infant Saviour. We 
see the radiance of a brighter world in the first tender 
green of spring. The young blades of grass seem 
as transparent as the emerald rainbow around the 
throne; like rays of living light from the emerald 
foundations of the Eternal City. The buds of spring 
have a tenderer green, and the flowers of spring purer 
colours and fairer shapes, than any subsequent 
unfoldings of summer, as if they had come fresh 
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from the hand of God. Nature is transfigured in 
every fresh young leaf and blossom, and wears the 
beautiful garments of the sky. The broken forms 
and blighted hues of previous years return to the 
perfect symmetry and fresh loveliness of the ideal 
plant; and every starry growth is a witness of the 
hidden deep-lying life of beauty that pervades all 
things. 

12. A tree casts a shadow of itself upon the opaque 
ground, and this shadow repeats the form of the tree, 
but it reveals nothing of its colour; it discloses no 
details of its appearance or structure, for it is the 
exclusion of light. On.the other hand, a tree casts a 
reflection of itself upon the bosom of a transparent 
stream; and this reflection is an exact representation 
of the tree, not only of its outline, but also of its 
colour, structure, and appearance, for it is the trans- 
mission of light. So the difference between the 
common and the poetical mind is, that the things 
of nature cast shadows of themselves upon the one, 
while they throw reflections of themselves upon the 
other. The dull opaque mind recognises only the 
common appearances and ordinary uses of things; 
a primrose is only a yellow primrose to it; whereas 
the poetical reflective mind sees in them spiritual 
meanings and deep, hidden revelations of supernal 
loveliness. The purer, and more ethereal our nature 
becomes—the more for us do the shadows of earth 
brighten into*reflections of heaven. 

13. Beautiful are the large primrose-coloured 
blossoms which adorn the cottonfields on the banks 
of the Mississippi, giving out in richness. of colour 
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the ardent sunshine that they have drunk so deeply ; 
and beautiful when these sunny blossoms have 
faded are the bunches of pure white wool which 
fill the brown withered capsules, giving the 
appearance of alpine snow to plantations swelter- 
ing in the heat of a southern climate. If God 
so lavishly adorns the blossom of the cotton- 
plant, which serves the temporary purpose of protect- 
ing the stamens and pistils, and attracting insects 
to fertilise it, and clothes with such soft, tender wool 
the seeds imbedded in it to defend them from the 
heat and the cold; how much more will He clothe, 
and adorn, and enrich the life of immortal man. The 
care taken of the cotton which forms our raiment is 
a guarantee, that we who wear it shall have all our 
wants adequately supplied. 

14. Wet places generally produce fragrant plants. 
The sweet-gale, or Dutch-myrtle, grows in myriads’ 
among the moorland bogs; and the Eucalyptus, 
or gum-tree of Australia, thrives best in marshy 
soil. ‘These, and such-like plants, exhale an agree- 
able balsamic odour, which has a most salubrious 
effect upon the moist atmosphere, and neutralises the 
miasma of the swamps by its antiseptic qualities. 
When such aromatic plants predominate, the climate 
becomes healthy, and intermittent fever is unknown. 
There are similar compensations and counteractives 
in the moral world. There are Christians whose 
lives exhale the fragrance of holiness, and neutralise 
the noxious influence of the ungodly around them. 
They create by their presence a healthy atmosphere, 
and sweeten the whole sphere in which they move. 
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There are no circumstances so deadly, but we shall 
find in them sweet-smelling blessings that shall re- 
store and invigorate the soul. 

15. The favourite flower of the late French 
Emperor, the third Napoleon, was the violet. 
Bouquets of it were always in his private chambers, 
and wreaths of it decked his bier and tomb. We 
should have fancied that a man so full of ambition, 
whose whole public life was one of much pomp 
and display, would have selected some _ prouder 
and gaudier flower. Perhaps it was the sense of 
contrast that led him to set his affections on a 
lowly plant, which has always been regarded as the 
emblem of humility; that made it refreshing for 
him to turn his eye, wearied with the glare and 
the loud-asserting grandeur of life, on this meek 
dweller in the shade, creeping over the mossy 
ground, and hiding its modest purple head among 
its own green leaves. Its sweet, sincere perfume, 
coming from hidden sources, and poured heed- 
lessly upon the air, might have seemed to him 
especially grateful, wearied as he must have been 
with the artificial smiles and the hollow flatteries 
that greet the occupant of a throne. Or was 
it because there was something of the violet- 
nature in the man’s own character—because some- 
thing in the heart of the great man _ corres- 
ponded to something in the nature of the lowly 
flower? Did he find a sympathy in this mute 
creature of God for a part of his being which 
was unknown to his fellow-creatures? Did this 


humble priest of nature enter into and perfume 
Z 
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with its censer of worship some inner sanctuary 
of his soul, into which the strife of men’s tongues 
did not intrude, and which was sacred from the 
feet of courtier and flatterer? It may have been; for 
man is even to himself a mystery, and is made up of 
seeming contradictions. It is not the true life that is 
always seen on the outside. The witness of the heart 
is not always written in the living epistle of the life, 
known and read of all men. There are unexpected 
weaknesses in the strongest; green spots of inex- 
pressible tenderness in the rugged, granite nature 
of the sternest; and those whose whole outward 
life is spent in strife and controversy, may love 
in their own souls, above all things, the blessedness 
of peace, and the lowliness of contentment. 
A man is known as a hard, dry, logical writer, 
in whose works not a trace of sentiment or of 
feeling is seen; and yet this man in his secret 
heart has a passion for poetry, and in his private 
moments it forms his favourite reading. The great 
metaphysician, Sir William Hamilton, had a special 
delight in the fairy literature of little children, and 
returned to it with relief after the loftiest flights 
into the rare regions of abstruse philosophy, as 
the lark returns to its nest in the meadow from 
the blue fields of heaven. Probably more of the 
real man is told us by Napoleon’s unexpected love 
of a little lowly flower, than we learn from all 
the grand successes and mournful reverses of his 
wonderfully chequered life. And thus, what is 
truest and deepest remains, while the vain show 
in which he lived has perished. The violets that 
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he loved shed their perfume upon his tomb; while 
the objects of ambition for which he struggled passed 
away from him. 

16. Had not one of the seed-vessels of leguminous 
plants been constantly abortive, the seeds would have 
all been so stunted in their growth, as to have been 
unfitted for supplying food to man and animals. 
Did not life comprehend some failure or disappoint- 
ment, it would not have fulfilled its highest end or 
revealed its deepest meaning. 

17. In the vegetable kingdom we have several 
examples of the perpetuation of an embryonic con- 
dition. That most singular plant, the Welwitschia 
mirabilis, which grows in the African deserts, consists 
only of two permanent cotyledon leaves developed 
to an enormous extent, and producing immediately 
from its thick woody roots its beautiful crimson 
cones. There is a similar perpetuation of an embry- 
onic condition in the human world. We are fre- 
quently guilty of what Bacon calls “the apotheosis 
of error,” stereotyping and canonising the early 
immature forms of thought as it passes on its way 
to truth. And doubtless such a fixity of the in- 
fantile growths of the mind, serves the same purpose 
in the human world, which the Welwitschia and its 
kind serve in the vegetable. They indicate the 
stages of progress, and mark out the plan and 
order of development. 

18. In tropical countries the aspect of the vege- 
tation is drooping, hanging down; in temperate 
countries it is upright, self-supporting. How charac- 
teristic of the difference between the inhabitants of 
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the tropics, and those of the northern zones—the 
languor of the one and the energy of the other! 

19. A beautiful little daisy grows by the side 
of a path in the outskirts of a large city. It follows 
with its golden eye all day the march of the sun 
through the heavens. Like a miniature sun it 
expands its white luminous petals—and_ revolves 
in its little orbit on earth—as its great prototype 
revolves in its magnificent orbit on high. When 
the sun sets the daisy closes its little eye and sinks 
into sleep. I have seen the lamplighter come and 
light the gas-lamp beside it, and its broad yellow 
gleam has fallen across the folded head of the 
little flower buried among its leaves; but it awoke 
no response. I have seen later in the evening the 
moon rising over it and sending down a flood of 
brilliant silvery rays upon the spot where it grew; 
but it still remained shut up in its emerald hood. 
Later in the night the whole face of the sky 
sparkled with stars; but to the music of the 
spheres and the witching spell of the starbeams 
the little daisy remained insensible. The lights of 
eatth and the glories of heaven—lamplight, moon- 
light, starlight—allured it to open its bosom and 
bask in their smiles, but all in vain. And so it re- 
mained all night, until the sun rose above the 
horizon in the early morning; and when the first 
warm sunbeams fell upon its head, it unfolded 
at once its pearly rays, and opened its golden 
heart; and as long as the sun shone, without a 
cloud to obscure its rays, it confessed the sweetness 
and potency of the solar presence, and continued 
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open until the sun set. And why was this? Be- 
cause it found in the sunshine only the stimulus 
of its vital action—the food which it assimilated, 
and by means of which it was able to grow the 
bright colours which enlivened it, and all that 
made it what it was. The light of the sun was 
its life. Neither lamplight, nor moonlight, nor star- 
light contained the principles essential to its ex- 
istence; and therefore it acknowledged them not. 
That daisy read me a lesson, which it would be my 
highest happiness to learn and practise. What it 
does will-lessly and unconsciously, I should do 
willingly and consciously. “Whom have I in the — 
heavens but Thee, O God, and there is none 
upon the earth whom I desire beside Thee.” God 
alone is co-natural with my spirit; all influ- 
ences that own Him not are foreign and uncon- 
genial; they have no true relation to my higher 
being. The True Light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world, is alone the element of 
life. Let looking to Jesus, then, be the business 
of my life, while I run with patience the race set 
before me, that my face may be always lightened. Let 
me with open eyes and open heart behold His glory, 
that I may be changed into the same image, and be 
like the daisy, a miniature of the Sun of Righteousness, 

20. He who has some special object or pursuit 
has more quickened enjoyment of the beauties of 
nature, than he who has none. The man who takes 
a country walk for the purpose of gathering some 
rare or interesting plant, is likely to see more of 
what the mere contemplative man wishes to see, 
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than if he had nothing to do but look out for 
suggestive aspects of the landscape, and question 
in mental vacuity and leisure the multitudinous 
forms of life and beauty around him. Thought 
requires a nucleus or fulcrum. The subjective needs 
the objective. The lily that is the object of our 
quest, stands in such a case for the highest general- 
isation of the flowers; it appears charged with a 
more golden life than it held previously, and im- 
parts a richer measure of truth to every object in 
the landscape associated with it. 


As sunlit stream upon its bosom takes 
Th’ inverted shadow of a bridge on high ; 
And thus the arch in air and water makes 
One perfect circle to the gazer’s eye: 


So ’tis with life ; the things that do appear 

Are fleeting shadows on time’s passing tide, 
Cast by the sunshine of a higher sphere, 

From viewless things that changelessly abide. 


The real is but the half of life ; it needs 
The ideal to make a perfect whole ; 

The sphere of sense is incomplete, and pleads 
For closer union with the sphere of soul. 


All things of use are bridges that conduct 

To things of faith, which give them truest worth ; 
And Christ’s own parables do us instruct 

That heaven is but the counterpart of earth. 
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By Right Rev. Bishop Westcotr. 7th Ed. Cr. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Rev. 
ARTHUR WRIGHT. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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Gospel of St. Matthew— 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. Greek Text 
as Revised by Bishop Westcotr and Dr. Hort. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Rev. A. SLomAN, M.A. Fcap. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

CHOICE NOTES ON ST. MATTHEW, drawn from Old and New 
Sources. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. (St. Matthew and St. Mark in 1 
vol. 9s.) 


Gospel of St. Mark— 

SCHOOL READINGS IN THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Being the Outlines of the Life of our Lord as given by St. Mark, with 
additions from the Text of the other Evangelists. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CHOICE NOTES ON ST. MARK, drawn from Old and New 
Sources. Cr. 8vo. 4s.6d. (St. Matthew and St. Mark ini vol. 9s.) 


Gospel of St. Luke— 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. The Greek Text 
as Revised by Bishop WEsTcoTT and Dr. Hort. With Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CHOICE NOTES ON ST. LUKE, drawn from Old and New 
Sources. Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. A Course 
of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke. By F. D. Maurice. 
3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Gospel of St. John— 


THE CENTRAL TEACHING OF CHRIST. Being a Study and 
Exposition of St. John, Chapters XIII. to XVII. By Rev. CaNon 
BERNARD, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. ByF. D. Maurice. 8th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CHOICE NOTES ON ST. JOHN, drawn from Old and New ' 
Sources. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES— 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Being the Greek Text as 
Revised by Bishop Westcort and Dr. Hort. With Explanatory 
Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS. Tuer CuurcH oF 
JERUSALEM. THE CHURCH OF THE GENTILES, THE CHURCH 
OF THE WoRLD. Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, By 
Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d, 


THE EPISTLES of St. Paul— 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, The Greek Text, 
with English Notes. By Very Rev. C. J. VauGHAN. 7th Edition. 
Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. 

A COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S TWO EPISTLES TO 
THE CORINTHIANS. Greek Text, with Commentary. By 
Rev W. Kay. 8vo. 9s. 
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Of St. Paul—continued, 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By Bishop 
LIGHTFOOT. 10th Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By the same. 
gth Edition, 8vo. 12s, 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. With transla- 
tion, Paraphrase, and Notes for English Readers. By Very Rey. 
C. J. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo. 55. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO 
PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with Introductions, etc. By 
Bishop LiGHTFooT. 9th Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS, THE 
COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEMON. With Introductions and 
Notes. By Rev. J. Lu. Davies. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. For English Readers. Part I, con- 
taining the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. By Very Rev. C. 
J. VAUGHAN, 2nd Edition. 8vo. Sewed. Is. 6d. 

Si. PAULWS. EPISTLES’ TO THE THESSALONIANS, 
COMMENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT. By Prof. Joun 
EADIE, 8yo. 12s. 


The Epistle of St. James— 
ST. JAMES’ EPISTLE. The Greek Text, with Introduction and 
Notes. By Rev. Jos—EpH Mayor, M.A. 8vo. [Zn the Press. 


The Epistles of St. John— 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. By F. D. MaurRicr. 4th 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with Notes. 
By Right Rev. Bishop WEstcoTT. 3rd Edition. $yo. 12s. 6d. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews— 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN GREEK AND 
ENGLISH. With Notes. By Rev. FREDERIC RENDALL. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. English Text, with Com- 
mentary. By the same. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. With Notes. By Very 
Rey. C. J. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek Text, with 
Notes and Essays. By Right Rev. Bishop WEsTCcoTT. $8vo. 14s. 


REVELATION-— 
LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By F. D, Maurice. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By Rev. Prof. W. 
MILLIGAN. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Rev. Prof. W. MILLI- 
GAN. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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REVELATION —continued. 
LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Very 
Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. By W. ALDIs WRIGHT. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. : 


Christian Church, ‘tbistory of the 


Church (Dean).—THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve 
Years, 1833-45. Globe 8vo. 5s. 

Cunningham (Rev. John)—_THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH 

IN ITS ORGANISATION AND INSTITUTIONS. 8vo. 9s. 

Dale (A. W. W.)—THE SYNOD OF ELVIRA, AND CHRIS- 

TIAN LIFE IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

Hardwick (Archdeacon).—A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH. Middle Age: Ed. by Bishop Stusss. Cr. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 

REFORMATION. Revised by Bishop StusBs. Cr. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

Hort (Dr. F. J. A.)—TWO DISSERTATIONS. Or 

MONOTENHS OEOZ in Scripture and Tradition. II. On the 


““Constantinopolitan” Creed and other Eastern Creeds of the 
Fourth Century. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Killen (W. D.)—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND, FROM THE EARLIEST DATE TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. 2 vols. 8vo. 265s. 

Simpson (W.)—AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Vaughan (Very Rev. C. J., Dean of Llandaff) THE CHURCH 
OF THE FIRST DAYS. THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM. THE 
CHURCH OF THE GENTILES. THE CHURCH OF THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

Ward (W.)—WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT. Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 


Che Church of England 


Catechism of— 

A CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. By Rev. Canon MacLear. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs for Junior 
Classes and Schools. By the same. 18mo. 6d. 

THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION, with Prayers and Devo- 
tions. By the Rev. Canon MacLear. 32mo. 6d. 
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Collects— 
COLLECTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With a 
Coloured Floral Design to each Collect. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


Disestablishment— 

DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. What are 
they? By Prof. E. A. FREEMAN. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. 

DISESTABLISHMENT: or, A Defence of the Principle of a 
National Church. By Grorce Harwoop. 8vo. 12s. 

A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST 
DISESTABLISHMENT. By RouNDELL, EARL of SELBORNE. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ANCIENT FACTS & FICTIONS CONCERNING CHURCHES 
AND TITHES. By the same. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Dissent in its Relation to— 
DISSENT IN ITS RELATION TO THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. By Rev. G. H. Curreis. Bampton Lectures for 1871. 
Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. 


Holy Communion— 

THE COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, with Select Readings from the Writings 
of the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Edited by Bishop CoLENso. 6th 
Edition. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

BEFORE THE TABLE: An Inquiry, Historical and Theological, 
into the Meaning of the Consecration Rubric in the Communion 
Service of the Church of England. By Very Rev. J. S. Howson. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions for the newly 
Confirmed. By Rev. Canon MACLEAR. 32mo. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND 
FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions. By the 


same, 32mo. ZS. 


Liturgy— 

A COMPANION TO THE LECTIONARY. By Rev. W. BENHAM, 
B.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. By Rev. Canon 
MACLEAR. I8mo. 3s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
By the same. 18mo. [Zn the Press. 

A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
Rev. F. Procrrr. 18th Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. F. PRocTeR and Rev. Canon 
MACLEAR. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

TWELVE DISCOURSES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE LITURGY AND WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 4th Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
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Devotional Books 


Brooke (S. A.)—FORM OF MORNING AND EVENING 
PRAYER, and for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
together with the Baptismal and Marriage Services, Bedford 
Chapel, Bloomsbury. Fcap. 8vo. Is. net. 

Eastlake (Lady).—FELLOWSHIP: LETTERS ADDRESSED 
TO MY SISTER-MOURNERS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

IMITATIO CHRISTI, Lisri IV. Printed in Borders after Holbein, 
Diirer, and other old Masters, containing Dances of Death, Acts of 
Mercy, Emblems, etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Kingsley (Charles). OUT OF THE DEEP: WORDS 
FOR THE SORROWFUL. From the writings of CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of CHARLES 
KincsLeEy. By his Wife. Crown 8yo. 6s. 

FROM DEATH TO LIFE. Fragments of Teaching to a Village 
Congregation. With Letters on the ‘‘ Life after Death.” Edited 
by his Wife. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Maclear (Rev. Canon).—A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST vega ete WITH 
PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS. 32mo. 

THE HOUR OF SORROW; OR, THE OFFICE FOR THE 
BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 32mo. 2s. 

Maurice (Frederick Denison)—LESSONS OF HOPE. Readings 
from the Works of F. D. tee ae Selected by Rev. J. Lt. 
Davigs, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. With a Preface by 
Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. New Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Service (Rev. John).—PRAYERS HORSEUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE WORSHIP OF GOD, AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN, 
By FREDERICK DENISON Maurice and others. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Welby-Gregory (The Hon. Lady).—LINKS AND CLUES. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Westcott (Rt. Rev. B. F., Bishop of Durham).—THOUGHTS 
ON REVELATION AND LIFE. Selections from the Writings 
of Bishop WEsTcoTT. Edited by Rev. S. PHr_iips. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Wilbraham (Frances.M.)—IN THE SERE AND YELLOW 
LEAF: THOUGHTS AND RECOLLECTIONS FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Fathers 


Cunningham (Rev. W.)—THE EPISTLE OF ST. BARNABAS. 
A Dissertation, including a Discussion of its Date and Author- 
ship. Together with the Greek Text, the Latin Version, and a 
New English Translation and Commentary. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Donaldson (Prof. James)—THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS, 
A Critical Account of their Genuine Writings, and of their Doctrines. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lightfoot (Bishop) THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part I. 
St. CLEMENT OF RomE. Revised Texts, with Introductions, 
Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. 2 vols. S8vo. 32s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. St. Ignatius to St. Poty- 
CARP. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. 3 vols. 2nd Edition, Demy 8vo. 48s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Abridged Edition. With Short 
Introductions, Greek Text, and English Translation. $8vo. 16s. 


bymnology 


Brooke (S. A..—CHRISTIAN HYMNS. Edited and arranged. 


Fecap. 8vo. 2s. net. 
This may also be had bound up with the Form of Service at Bedford Chapel, Blooms- 
bury. Price complete, 3s. net. 


Palgrave (Prof. F. T..—ORIGINAL HYMNS. 18mo._1s.6d. 
Selborne (Roundell, Earl of }— 
THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the best English Hymn Writers. 
18mo, 2s. 6d. net. 
A HYMNAL. Chiefly from Zhe Book of Pratse. In various sizes. 
—A. Royal 32mo. 6d.—B. Small 18mo, larger type. 1s,—C. 
Same Edition, fine paper. 1s. 6d.—An Edition with Music, Selected, 
Harmonised, and Composed by JOHN HULLAH. Square 18mo., 3s. 6d. 
Woods (M. A.)— HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. 
Compiled by M. A. Woops. 18mo. Is. 6d. 


Sermons, Dectures, Hddresses, and 
Theological Essays 


(See also ‘ Bible, ‘ Church of England,’ ‘ Fathers.’) 


Abbot (Francis)— 
SCIENTIFIC THEISM. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
THE WAY OUT OF AGNOSTICISM: or, The Philosophy of 
Free Religion. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Abbott (Rev. E. A.)— 

CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. 8vo. 6s. 

OXFORD SERMONS. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PHILOMYTHUS. An Antidote against Credulity, A discussion 
of Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

NEWMANIANISM. A Reply. Crown 8vo. Sewed, Is. net. 

Ainger (Rev. Alfred, Canon of Bristol). —SERMONS PREACHED 
IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Extra fcap, 8vo. 6s. 
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Alexander (W., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe).—THE LEAD- 
ING IDEAS OF THE GOSPELS. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Baines (Rev. Edward)—SERMONS. With a Preface and 
Memoir, by A. Barry, D.D., late Bishop of Sydney. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Bather (Archdeacon). -ON SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES, 
CATECHISING, PREACHING, etc, Edited, with a Preface, 
by Very Rev. C. J. VaucHAN, D.D. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Binnie (Rev. William)—SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Birks (Thomas Rawson)— 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF BELIEF IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE CREATION AND THE FALL, REDEMPTION, AND 
JUDGMENT. 2nd Edition. Crown 8yvo. 55s. 

JUSTIFICATION AND IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS. Being 
a Review of Ten Sermons on the Nature and Effects of Faith, by 
James THoMAs O’BRIEN, D.D., late Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and 
Leighlin. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SUPERNATURAL REVELATION : or, First Principles of Moral 
Theology. 8vo. 8s. 


Brooke (Rev. Stopford A.\—-SHORT SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Brooks (Phillips, Bishop of Massachusetts )— 
THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 


6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


TWENTY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TOLERANCE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Brunton (T. Lauder) —THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Butler (Rev. George).—_SERMONS PREACHED IN CHEL- 
TENHAM COLLEGE CHAPEL. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Butler (W. Archer)— 
SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. 11th Edition. 
8vo. 8s. 
SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. 8vo. 7s. 


Campbell (Dr. John M‘Leod)— 

THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS. Edited with an 
Introductory Narrative, by his Son, DONALD CAMPBELL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 

THOUGHTS ON REVELATION. and Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GIFT OF ETERNAL LIFE. 
Compiled from Sermons preached at Row, in the years 1829-31. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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Canterbury (Edward White, Archbishop of)— 

BOY-LIFE: its Trial, its Strength, its Fulness. Sundays in 
Wellington College, 1859-73. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in 

his Primary Visitation. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. Addressed to the Diocese of Canter- 
bury in his Second Visitation. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Carpenter (W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon)— 

TRUTH IN TALE. Addresses, chiefly to Children. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION: Bampton 
Lectures, 1887. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Cazenove (J. Gibson)—CONCERNING THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 8vo.  §s. 

Church (Dean)— 

HUMAN LIFE AND ITS CONDITIONS. Crown 8yo. 6s. 

THE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION, and other Sermons and Lectures. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ADVENT SERMONS. 1885. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 

[lx the Press. 

CLERGYMAN’S SELF-EXAMINATION CONCERNING THE 
APOSTLES’ CREED. Extra fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Congreve (Rev. John).—HIGH HOPES AND PLEADINGS 
FOR A REASONABLE FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, 
LARGER CHARITY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Cooke (Josiah P., Jun.)—RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY. 
Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 

Cotton (Bishop).—SERMONS PREACHED TO ENGLISH 
CONGREGATIONS IN INDIA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Cunningham (Rev. W.)—CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION, 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INDIA. Cr. 8vo. 55s. 

Curteis (Rev. G. H..—THE SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES TO 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF. The Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn)— 

THE GOSPEL AND MODERN LIFE. 2nd Edition, to which is 

» added Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn) —continued. 

WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN CALLING. Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 

ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED IN THE SPIRITUAL 
CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN SOCIETY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

BAPTISM, CONFIRMATION, AND THE LORD’S SUPPER, 
as interpreted by their Outward Signs. Three Addresses. New 
Edition. 18mo. Is. 


Diggle (Rev. J. W.)—GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. 
A Miscellany of Brief Papers touching the Relation of Religion to 
Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Drummond (Prof. James)—INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THEOLOGY. Crown 8vo. 55. 

ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. 
20th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


Ellerton (Rev. John).—THE HOLIEST MANHOOD, AND 
ITS LESSONS FOR BUSY LIVES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
FAITH AND CONDUCT: An Essay on Verifiable Religion. Crown 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Farrar (Ven. F. W., Archdeacon of Westminster) — 
THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Being the Bampton 
Lectures, 1885. 8vo. 16s. 


Collected Edition of the Sermons, etc. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


each. 


SEEKERS AFTER GOD, 

ETERNAL HOPE. Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. 

THE FALL OF MAN, and other Sermons. 

THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Hulsean Lectures. 

THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. 

IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. Sermons on Practical Subjects. 

SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures. 

EPHPHATHA : or, The Amelioration of the World. 

MERCY AND JUDGMENT. A few last words on Christian Eschat- 
ology. 

SERMONS AND ADDRESSES delivered in America. 


Fiske (John).—MAN’S DESTINY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF HIS ORIGIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Forbes (Rev. Granville).—_THE VOICE OF GOD IN THE 
PSALMS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Fowle (Rev. T. W.)—A NEW ANALOGY BETWEEN 
REVEALED RELIGION AND THE COURSE AND CON- 
STITUTION OF NATURE. Crown 8vo.° 6s. 

Fraser (Bishop).—SERMONS. Edited by Rev. JoHN W. 
DIGGLE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
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Hamilton (John)— 

ON TRUTH AND ERROR. Crown 8vo. 53s. 

ARTHUR’S SEAT: or, The Church of the Banned. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

ABOVE AND AROUND: Thoughts on God and Man. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Hardwick (Archdeacon).— CHRIST AND OTHER MAS. 
TERS, 6th Edition. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 
Hare (Julius Charles)— 

THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER. New Edition. Edited 
by Dean PLUMPTRE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE VICTORY OF FAITH. Edited by Dean PLuMmprTrRE, with 
Introductory Notices by Prof. MAuRICE and Dean STANLEY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Harper (Father Thomas, S.J.. THE METAPHYSICS OF THE 
SCHOOL. In 5 vols. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 18s. each. 
Vol. III. Part I. 12s. 

Harris (Rev. G. C.)—SERMONS. With a Memoir by 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, and Portrait. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Hutton (R. H.)— 

ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE MODERN GUIDES OF ENG. 
LISH THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF FAITH. Globe8vo. 6s. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

Tllingworth (Rev. J. R..—SERMONS PREACHED IN A 
COLLEGE CHAPEL. Crown 8vo. §s. 
Jacob (Rev. J. A.) BUILDING IN SILENCE, and other 
Sermons. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
James (Rev. Herbert)—THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN 
AND HIS WORK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Jeans (Rev. G. E.)—HAILEYBURY CHAPEL, and other 
Sermons. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Jellett (Rev. Dr.)— 
THE ELDER SON, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Kellogg (Rev. S. H.)—THE LIGHT OF ASIA AND THE 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Kingsley (Charles)— 

VILLAGE AND TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE WATER OF LIFE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS, AND THE KING OF 
THE EARTH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH, AND DAVID. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Kirkpatrick (Prof. A. F..—-THE DIVINE LIBRARY OF THE . 
OLD TESTAMENT. Its Origin, Preservation, Inspiration, and 
Permanent Value. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


Kynaston (Rev. Herbert, D.D.)—SERMONS PREACHED IN 
THE COLLEGE CHAPEL, CHELTENHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Lightfoot (Bishop)— 
LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH: Sermons Preached 
in the Diocese of Durham. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS TO CLERGY. 
Crown 8yo. 6s. 
CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SER ORS PREACHED IN ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. Crown 
8vo. 
SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF DURHAM, 25th Nov. 1886. Demy 8vo. 2s. 
ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED “Supernatural Reli- 
gion.” 8vo. Ios. 6d. 
ESSAYS. In Two Vols. (1) Dissertations on the Apostolic Age. 
8vo. 14s. [(2) Biblical Miscellanies. 8vo. Jz the Press. 


Maclaren (Rev. Alexander)— 
SERMONS PREACHED AT MANCHESTER. 11th Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. 7th Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
A THIRD SERIES. 6th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
WEEK-DAY EVENING ADDRESSES. 4th Ed. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE SECRET OF POWER, AND OTHER SERMONS.  Feap. 
Svo. 4s. 6d. 
Macmillan (Rev. Hugh)— 
BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. 15th Ed. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
THE TRUE VINE; OR, THE ANALOGIES OF OUR LORD’S 
ALLEGORY. 5th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. 8th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
THE SABBATH OF THE FIELDS. 6th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
THE MARRIAGE IN CANA. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
TWO WORLDS ARE OURS. 3rd Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
THE OLIVE LEAF. Globe 8vo. 6s, 
THE GATE BEAUTIFUL AND OTHER BIBLE TEACHINGS 
FOR THE YOUNG, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Mahaffy (Rev. Prof. —-THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACH- 
ING: AN ESSAY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Maturin (Rev. W.)—THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE DEAD 
IN CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Maurice (Frederick Denison)— 
THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 3rd. Ed. 2 Vols. Cr. 8vo. tas. 
EXPOSITORY SERMONS ON THE PRAVYER-BOOK ; AND ON 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Maurice (Frederick Denison)—continued. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE CONSCIENCE. Lectures on Casuistry. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

DIALOGUES ON FAMILY WORSHIP. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DEDUCED FROM THE 
SCRIPTURES. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 6th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ON THE SABBATH DAY; THE CHARACTER OF THE 
WARRIOR; AND ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LEARNING AND WORKING. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND THE COM- 
MANDMENTS. 18mo. Is. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL. In Six 
Volumes. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Collected Works. Monthly Volumes from October 1892. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
CHRISTMAS DAY AND OTHER SERMONS. 
THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
PROPHETS AND KINGS. 
PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN, 
GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 
EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN. 
LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE, 
FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS. 
SOCIAL MORALITY. 
PRAYER BOOK AND LORD’S PRAYER. 
THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 
Milligan (Rev. Prof. W.)—THE RESURRECTION OF OUR 
LORD. Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 53s. 
THE ASCENSION AND HEAVENLY PRIESTHOOD OF 
OUR LORD. SBatrd Lectures, 1891. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Moorhouse (J., Bishop of Manchester)— 
JACOB: Three Sermons. Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. _ Its Conditions, Secret, and 
Results. Crown 8yo. 3s. net. 
Mylne (L. G., Bishop of Bombay). SERMONS PREACHED 
IN ST. THOMAS’S CATHEDRAL, BOMBAY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
NATURAL RELIGION. By the author of “‘Ecce Homo.” 3rd 
Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
Pattison (Mark).—_SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PAUL OF TARSUS. §8vo. tos. 6d. 
PHILOCHRISTUS. Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord. 3rd Ed. 8vo, 12s. 
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Plumptre (Dean).— MOVEMENTS IN RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Potter (R.)—THE RELATION OF ETHICS TO RELIGION. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
REASONABLE FAITH: A Short Religious Essay for the Times. By 
“‘Three Friends.”” Crown 8vo. Is. 
Reichel (C. P., Bishop of Meath)— 
THE LORD’S PRAYER, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Rendall (Rev. F..—-THE THEOLOGY OF THE HEBREW 
CHRISTIANS, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Reynolds (H. R.)—NOTES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Robinson (Prebendary H. G.)—MAN IN THE IMAGE OF 
GOD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Russell (Dean).—_THE LIGHT THAT LIGHTETH EVERY 
MAN: Sermons. With an introduction by Dean PLUMPTRE, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Salmon (Rev. Prof. George)— 
NON-MIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY, and other Sermons. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM, and other Sermons. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Sandford (C. W., Bishop of Gibraltar), —COUNSEL TO 
ENGLISH CHURCHMEN ABROAD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SCOTCH SERMONS, 1880. By Principal Cairp and others, 3rd 
Edition. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

Service (Rev, John).—SERMONS. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Shirley (W. N.)—ELIJAH: Four University Sermons. Fcap. 
SvO.ue2s. Ode 

Smith (Rev. Travers) —MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF MAN 
AND OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Smith (W. Saumarez)—THE BLOOD OF THE NEW 
COVENANT: A Theological Essay. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Stanley (Dean)— 

THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. — Sermons preached in 
Westminster Abbey. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ADDRESSES AND SERMONS delivered during a visit to the 
United States and Canada in 1878. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Stewart (Prof. Balfour) and Tait (Prof. P. G..—_THE UNSEEN 
UNIVERSE; OR, PHYSICAL SPECULATIONS ON A 
FUTURE STATE. 15th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY: A Sequel to ‘“*The Unseen 
Universe.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Stubbs (Rev. C. W.)—FOR CHRIST AND CITY. Sermons 
and Addresses. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Tait (Archbishop)— 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Being the Charge delivered at his Primary Visitation. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DUTIES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Being seven 
Addresses delivered at his Second Visitation. $8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. Charges delivered at his 
Third Quadrennial Visitation. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Taylor (Isaac) —THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Temple (Frederick, Bishop of London)— 


SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF RUGBY 

SCHOOL. SECOND SERIES. 3rd Edition. Extra fcap. $vo. 6s. 

THIRD SERIES. 4th Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
Bampton Lectures, 1884. 7th and Cheaper Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


Trench (Archbishop)—HULSEAN LECTURES. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Tulloch (Principal)THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS 
AND THE CHRIST OF MODERN CRITICISM, Extra 
feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Vaughan (C. J., Dean of Llandaff)— 

MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. 5th Edition. Crown 
8vo. tos. 6d. 

EPIPHANY, LENT, AND EASTER. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

HEROES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LIFE’S WORK AND GOD’S DISCIPLINE. 3rd _ Edition. 
Extra feap. $vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE WHOLESOME WORDS OF JESUS CHRIST. 2nd 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FOES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CHRIST SATISFYING THE INSTINCTS OF HUMANITY. 
2nd Edition. Extra feap. $vo. 3s. 6d. 

COUNSELS FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS. 2ndEd. Fceap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ADDRESSES FOR YOUNG CLERGYMEN. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4s. 6d, 

“MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART.” Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

REST AWHILE. Addresses to Toilers in the Ministry. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 55. 

TEMPLE SERMONS. Crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 

AUTHORISED OR REVISED? Sermons on some of the Texts in 
which the Revised Version differs from the Authorised. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LESSONS OF THE CROSS AND PASSION. WORDS FROM 
DEE CROSS. sali wREIGNS OF SEIN EE SLORD'S 
PRAYER. Four Courses of Lent Lectures. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY SERMONS. NEW AND OLD. Cr. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
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Vaughan (C. J., Dean of Llandaff)—continued. 
NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION. Fcap. 8vo, 
Is. 6d. 
THE PRAYERS OF JESUS CHRIST: a closing volume of Lent 
Lectures delivered in the Temple Church. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
DONCASTER SERMONS. Lessons of Life and Godliness, and 
Words from the Gospels. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 
RESTFUL THOUGHTS iN RESTLESS TIMES. Crown 8vo. 
[x2 the Press. 
Vaughan (Rev. D. J..—-THE PRESENT TRIAL OF FAITH. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 
Vaughan (Rev. E. T..—SOME REASONS OF OUR CHRIS- 
TIAN HOPE. Hulsean Lectures for 1875. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Vaughan (Rev. Robert).—_STONES FROM THE QUARRY. 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Venn (Rev. John).—ON SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
BELIEF, SCIENTIFIC AND RELIGIOUS. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Warington (G..THE WEEK OF CREATION. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Welldon (Rev. J. E. C.)}—THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, and 
other Sermons. Crown 8yo. 6s. 
Westcott (B. F., Bishop of Durham)— 
ON THE RELIGIOUS OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
GIFTS FOR MINISTRY. Addresses to Candidates for Ordination. 
Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 
THE VICTORY OF THE CROSS. Sermons preached during Holy 
Week, 1888, in Hereford Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. Three Sermons (In Mem- 
oriam J. B. D.) Crown 8vo. 2s. 
THE REVELATION OF THE RISEN LORD. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE HISTORIC FAITH. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
THE REVELATION OF THE FATHER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR. nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SOME THOUGHTS FROM THE ORDINAL. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
THE WEST. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
LECTURES ON GOSPEL LIFE. Cr. 8vo. [Lx the Press. 
Wickham (Rev. E. C.)—_WELLINGTON COLLEGE 
SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Wilkins (Prof. A. S..—THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: an 
Essay. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Wilson (J. M., Archdeacon of Manchester)— 
SERMONS PREACHED IN CLIFTON COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
Second Series. 1888-90, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
OF OUR TIME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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